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WE may now glance at some of the appearances 
of this comet at its successive returns, as far as 
historical records supply information. ° 

The comet of 1006 is conceived on good grounds 
to have been identical with that of 1682. Its 
jirst recorded appearance was thus immediately 
prior to the Danish invasion of England, and 
during the declining days of the Empire of 
the Caliphs. Hali-ben-Rodoan mentions the im- 
mense curved tail in the form of a scythe. The 


head appeared four times as large as Venus. ; straight sabre, approaching the moon. 


The second visit, which must have 
been about 1082, in the reign 
of the Conqueror, is unrecord- 
ed; and the third and fourth, in 
1155 and 1230, are merely men- 
tioned by the annalists, without 
any detail. Its fifth return was in 
the year 1305, when the papal 
chair was removed to Avignon, 
the Swiss cantons were effecting 
their independence, and Edward I. 
tyrannizing over Scotland. At 
the season of Easter, this ‘‘ great 
and fearful star,” as it was 
called, was perceived, but so far 
from raising the temperature, a 
supposed cometary effect in later 
times, a general cold prevailed 
over Europe, and a severe frost in England at 
midsummer, destroyed the corn and fruits. His- 
tory gives no particulars of its next visit in 
1380, but in 1456 its appearance filled all Chris- 
tendom with consternation. It passed very near 
to the earth, and swept the heavens with a tail 
extending over sixty degrees, in the form of a 
Sword or sabre. The Turks had just become 


26 








masters of Constantinople, and threatened an 
advance into the heart of Europe. The comet 
variously excited hope or fear, according as it 
was deemed the friend of the crescent or the 
cross. At Constantinople, the occurrence of a 
coincident lunar eclipse, increased the porten- 
tousness of the event. Phranza, grand-cham- 
berlain, and principal secretary to the last head 
of the Greek-Roman Empire, reports :—‘‘ Each 
night, soon after sunset, a comet was seen like a 


The 





night of the full moon having arrived, and then 
by chance an eclipse having taken place, accord- 
ing to the regular process and circular orbits of 
the celestial lights, as is customary—some per- 
sons seeing the darkness of the eclipse, and re- 
garding the comet in form of a long sword, which 
arose from the west, and traveled toward the 
east, approaching the moon, thought that the 
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comet in shape of a long sword thus designated, 
with regard to the darkness of the moon, that 
the Christians, inhabitants of the west, had 
agreed to march against the Turks, and would 
gain the victory; but the Turks, also considering 
these things, became not a little fearful, and had 
great discussions.” The pope, however, Calix- 
tus III., regarded the comet as in league with 
the Moslems, and ordered the Ave Maria to be 
repeated by the faithful three times a day, in- 
stead of two. He directed the church bells to 
toll at noon, a custom which still prevails in 
Catholic countries. To the Ave Maria the prayer 
was added, ‘‘Lord save us from the Devil, the 
Turk, and the Comet;” and once each day these 
three obnoxious personages were regularly ex- 
communicated. There was perhaps as much 
worldly policy as superstition in sounding this 
note of alarm, for fees accumulated to the priest- 
hood from the increase of confessions. The 
comet at length, after patiently enduring some 
months of daily excommunication and cursing, 
showed signs of retreat, and Europe breathed 


freely when it vanished from the skies. At the | 


eighth return in 1531, the New World had been 
discovered and by the invention of printing the 
foundation had been laid for the intellectual and 
religious reform of the Old. The comet, as then 
seen in Cancer, was of a bright gold color. in 
1607, the ninth visit, the Copernican system had 
been broached, and Galileo and Keppler were la- 
boring to establish it. The course of the comet 
was observed through Ursa Major, Bodtes, Ser- 
pentis, and Ophiuchus. Its light was pale and 
watery. The tail isdescribed as long and thick, like 
a flaming lance or sword. The apparent magni- 
tude of the head was greater than that of any of 
the fixed stars, or Jupiter; and, say the chro- 
nicles of the age, of its direful effects ‘“‘the Duke 
of Lorraine died”—‘‘a great war between the 
Swedes and the Danes.”” ‘The comet does me 
much honor,” was the remark of Cardinal Maza- 


We may believe, also, that dissipation occurring, 
the same body that now presents an insignificant 
appearance, exhibited a bolder front in days of 





rine on his death-bed, when informed by his ser- 
vile attendants that one had made its appearance. 
It is happily said, in Shakspeare, in allusion to 
this sycophancy— 


“ When beggars die there are no comets seen.” 


The ¢enth return brings us to the time of Newton 
and Halley. At the eleventh revolution in 1759, 
it was a pale and feeble object. In 1835, the 
twelfth advent, it was much more distinct, and 
was frequent- 
ly seen with- 
out a tele- 
scope, pre- 
senting the 
annexed ap- 
pearance. 

Its thirteenth 
return wil! 
occurin 1911. 
when the pre. 
sent genera. 
tion shall 
have passed 
eway, and the 
few remain- 








ing infants of to-morrow be bending under the 
infirmities of age. 

| The later apparitions of Halley’s comet have 
| thus been far less brilliant and conspicuous than 
| its earlier exhibitions. At its four last periodic 
“returns, it bore no resemblance to the cometa 
'horrende magnitudinis of the year 1805. Arago 
| conjectures that the comets, in describing their 
‘immense orbits, disseminate in space at each re- 
volution all the matter which, when near the 
perihelion is detached from the nucleus and forms 
the tail. It is clearly possibie, therefore, that 
some of them may in process of time completely 
| waste away, unless by traveling through similar 
detached trains, they recover a quantity of mat- 
ter sufficient to compensate for taeir own losses. 








yore, though the early annalists and artists have 
undoubtedly borrowed largely from imagination 
in describing these bodies. In a gelestial atlas 
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published about the year 1680, several drawings 


selected. It is evident that these artistic efforts | 
are not true to nature, however true to such wild | 


and distorted descriptions as the following, from | 


the ‘‘ Exempla Cometarum” of Rossenburg, a | 
contemporary of Newton:—‘“In the year 1527, 
about four in the morning, not only in the Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, but nearly over all Europe, 
appeared for an hour and a-quarter a most hor- 


rible comet, in this sort. In its length it was of 





The next most remarkable comet of modern 
times appeared about the middle of December, 
1748, and continued visible during the spring of 
the year following. On the Ist of February, ac- 
cording to Chizeaux, it was more brilliant than 
Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens. On 
the 8th it equalled Jupiter, and was visible in 
the presence of the sun at the beginning of the 
next month. By selecting a convenient situation 
many persons saw it at mid-day without glasses. 
Several instances of similar brilliancy are on re- 
cord. Justin mentions a comet which appeared 
at the birth of Mithridates, and overcame the 
brightness of the sun by its splendor; and, 
however this may be an exaggeration, there are 
many well-attested cases of these bodies being 
seen by broad daylight. The Cesarian comet, 
two others in 1402, with one in 1532, were 
thus visible. The fine comet of 1577 was seen 
with the naked eye by Tycho Brahe, before sun- 


| a bloody color, inclining to saffron. 
of comets occur, from which the annexed are | 





From the 
_ top of its train appeared a bended arm, in the 
hand whereof was a huge sword in the instant 
posture of striking. At the point of the sword 
was a star. From the star proceeded dusky rays 
like javelins or lesser swords, as if imbrued in 
blood, between which appeared human faces of 
the color of blackish clouds, with rough hair and 
beards. All these moved with such terrible 
sparkling and brightness, that many spectators 
swooned with fear !” 
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set. On account of its brightness, and peculiar 
form, the comet of 1744 excited great attention 
and interest. It exhibited no train until within 
the distance of the orbit of Mars from the sun; 
but, early in March, it appeared with a tail di- 
vided into six branches, all diverging, but curved 
in the same direction. Each of these tails was 
about 4° in width, and from 30° to 44° in length. 
The edges were bright and decided, the middle 
faint, and the intervening spaces as sombre as 
the rest of the firmament, the stars shining in 
them. This comet' was repeatedly seen in 
Switzerland, with the nucleus below the horizon, 
and the six tails extending from twenty to thirty 
degrees above it. The scene presented by this 
remarkable body in the situation referred to was 
striking in the extreme when circumstances 
favored the display. 

In the year 1770, a comet appeared, which has 











‘acquired considerable notoriety from the altera- 
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tions which its orbit has undergone. It was first 
observed by Messier, a man who united great 
simplicity of character with high scientific at- 
tainments. Louis XV. called him le furet des 
cométes, from his zeal in hunting after them. He 
had discovered twelve, every one of which, says 
Delambre, gained him admission to some foreign 





academy. While attending to his wife during 
her last moments, Montagne discovered another. 


; features, presented itself in the year 1807. 


—— 


— 


This was a cutting stroke to Messier, and he ex. 
claimed, ‘* Alas! I had discovered twelve, and 
this Montagne has taken away my thirteenth!” 
Then remembering that it was his wife he shouid 
mourn for, he began to say, “ah! la pauvre 
fenme!’’ and went on deploring his comet. 
Another comet, exhibiting some remarkable 


It 
was assiduously observed by Herschel, in Eng. 












































land, and by the continental astronomers, Schroe- 
ter, Bessel and Olbers. The drawings of the two 
former are here given, taken on two succeeding 
evenings, which show a divided tail, the separate 
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branches having varied their aspects. Corus- 
cations, flickering and vanishing like the north- 
ern lights, appeared to shoot out in an instant 
from the train to an immense extent. 


Comet of 1811 as seen at Winchester. 


In the autumn of 1811, within the memory of 
many of the present generation, by far the finest 
comet suddenly appeared to adorn our heavens, 


that has been seen since the age of Newton. It 
was first beheld in England in the beginning of 
September, and was visible for more than three 
months, in succession, to the naked eye, shining 
with great splendor, the observed of all obser- 


vers. This was a comet of the first class in point 
of magnitude and luminosity. Its brilliant tail, 
at its greatest elongation, had an extent of 123 
millions of miles, by a breacth of 16 millions; 
and thus, supposing the nucleus of the comet to 
have been placed on the sun, and the tail in the 
plane of the orbits of the planets, it would have 





reached over those of Mercury, Venus, the 
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Earth, and have boarded on that of Mars. At 
its nearest approach to us, the comet was yet 
distant 141 millions of miles, so that even had 
the tail pointed to the earth, its extremity would 
have been 18 millions of miles away from its 
surface. 

The appearance of this comet was strikingly 
ornamental to the evening sky. Muny a reaper 
late in the harvest-field stayed his hand. and 
many a peasant homeward-bound, stopped in the 
way, to gaze upon the celestial novelty, as it 


There was no inconsiderable amount of super- 
stitious fear blended upon this occasion with the 
natural feelings of wonder and admiration that 
were excited. As the great comet of 1680 had 
been deemed a manifest presage of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the persecution of 
the French Protestants, and the long wars that 
ensued, so was the beautiful and transient visitor 
of 1811 abused in a similar manner. It was 
widely regarded as the herald of some awful 
terrestrial occurrence, and the particular event 
intended was not doubtful to many minds when 
Napoleon led his legions from the west, to perish 
amid the snows of Russia, and Moscow was in 
flames ! 

Science has been more recently occupied with 
two cometary bodies, insignificant in their exter- 
nal aspect, but deeply interesting on account of 
the discovery that their orbital course is included 
Within the bounds ot our system, and their pre- 
dicted returns fulfilled with unfailing punctuality. 
The first is known as the comet of Encke. It 








grew into distinctness with the declining day. 
The Ettrick Shepherd has left a memorial of his 
impressions in the well-known lines :— 


“ Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail! 
Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale— 
Broad pennon of the King of Heaven! 


“ Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
And streaming locks so lovely pale; 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 
Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail.” 





was observed in the year 1786, by Messier, tra- 
versing the constellation Aquarius; afterward 
seen by Miss Herschel, in 1795, in Cygnus; and 
by M. Pons, in 1805, in Ursa Major; but no idea 
was entertained that these were appearances of 
the same body, till Encke, in 1819, established 
their identity, in consequence of which the comet 


has received his name. It passes its perihelion 
within the orbit of Mercury, and has its aphe- 
lion midway between the paths of the telescopic 
planets and Jupiter, its greatest distance from 
the sun being twelve times its least distance, and 
its period of revolution 1208 days, or 3, years. 
This object has now seven times answered to the 
announcements made respecting its course, in- 
contestably establishing its character as a regu- 
lar member of our system, moving in obedience 
to its laws. The comet appears as a small glo- 
bular patch of vapor, without any star-like 
nucleus or tail, scarcely perceptible, and its dim- 
ness seems to be increasing. But this insignifi- 
cant and shadowy thing exhibits a deeply inter- 
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esting and important phenomenon, that of the 
gradual diminution of its periodic time, owing to 
a decrease in the size of its orbit, the supposed 
effect of a resisting medium in space, which is 
urging it nearer the sun, and may ultimately 
terminate its career as a separate body. The 
same conclusion is entertained with reference to 
the planets, founded upon this peculiarity of the 
comet of Encke. If the spaces in which they 
move is occupied by a resisting medium, that, it 
is conceived, will, in the long run of ages, di- 
minish their actual velocity, decrease the centri- 
tugul force, give more power to the solar attrac- 
tion, draw them toward the centre, and thus end 
the system. Such a speculation is, to say the 
least, premature. We may admit the existence 
of an ethereal medium which shall perceptibly 
effect the movements of a small vapory globule, 
and offer no appreciable opposition to the solid 
and weighty planetary masses. The proper 
course is to wait until such a medium is placed 
beyond all doubt, for it cannot be said yet to be 
demonstrated; and until we have some evidence 
of its action in the case of the planets, before 
we reason upon it as afact. Besides the comet 
of Encke, there is another, whose periodicity has 
been ascertained, a discovery due to M. Biela, in 
1826. This is entirely a telescopic object, and 
without tail or nucleus like the former. Its 
aphelion place is a little beyond the orbit of Ju- 
piter, its perihelion within that of Venus, its 
time of revolution 2461 days, or 6} years. This 
was the comet. which excited a large amount of 
apprehension for the safety of our terrestrial 
mansion, prior to its return in 1832. It was 
calculated that a little before midnight, on the 
29th of October, it would cross the plane in 
which the earth revolves, near the point where 
our globe itself would be on the morning of the 
30th of November following ; and, undoubtedly, 
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had the comet been delayed a month by any dis 
turbance, a collision with its nebulosity would 
have taken place. The alarm was principally 
confined to the Parisians, who seem to be some- 
what addicted to such fears. In the year 1773, 
in consequence of some rumor getting afloat 
concerning an expected comet, the public tran- 
quility was disturbed, and Lalande was request- 
ed by the civil authorities to interfere to assuage 
the popular terrors. To prevent their renewal 
in 1832, the authority of the Academy of Sciences 
was invoked in relation to the anticipated visitor, 
and Arago wrote a celebrated treatise to show 
the groundlessness of all alarm. Accordingly, 
the earth’s progress in its orbit being at the mean 
rate of two millions of miles daily, and a month 
intervening between the passage of the comet 
across it, and the arrival of the earth at the 
same point, the two bodies were never nearer 
than sixty millions of miles. At such a peaceful 
distance the comet is plainly welcome to our 
turnpike-road in space. The accompanying dia- 
gram represents its course as compared with that 
of the earth. On the ellipse are marked its 
places from the beginning of each year, from 1833 
to 1840, the interval of one revolution. It be- 
came visible in the latter part of the year 1838, 
and may again be expected in view during 1845. 

In the spring of 1843, the world was suddenly 
startled by the apparition of an object in the’ 
western heavens, soon after sunset, like a streak 
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of aurora, streaming from the region of the sun 
below the constellation Orion. Its outline was 
so distinct, and its light so conspicuous, as im- 
mediately to arrest the attention of persons 
abroad upon the roads, and in vessels at sea. 
By many observers it was mistaken at first for 
the zodiacal light; but its aspect and movements 
proved it to be a comet of the very largest class. 
Instead of being luminous at the edges, and 
more obscure in the middle, a general character- 
istic of cometary tails, which has induced the 
belief that they are cones internally empty, the 
light of the tail, in the present instance, was 
visibly more intense in the centre than on the 
sides. This was one of the largest comets ever 
observed, and would have appeared an extra- 
ordinary object if circumstances had been favor- 
able to its exhibition to us. Its train must have 
extended through celestial space to the enormous 
length of a hundred and sixty millions of miles. 
It was traveling with prodigious velocity away 
from the sun, having doubled the solar orb upon 
first becoming visible, and soon vanished from 
terrestrial gaze in the immensities of the universe. 

This comet, as observed at Washington, is thus 
described by Lieutenant Maury, in a communi- 
cation from the Hydrographical Office in that 
city:—‘*On Monday morning, March 6th, our 
attention was called to a paragraph in the news- 
papers, stating that a comet was visible near the 
sun at mid-day with the naked eye. The sky 
was clear, but, not being able to discover any 
thing with the unassisted eye, resource was had 
to a telescope, without any better success. About 
Sunset in the evening, the examination was re- 
newed with great diligence, but to no purpose. 
The last faint streak of day gilded the west, 
beautiful and delicate fleeces of cloud curtained 
the bed of the sun, the upper sky was studded 
with stars, and all hopes of seeing the comet that 
evening had vanished. Soon after we had re- 
tired, the officer of the watch announced the 
appearance of the comet in the west. The phe- 
nomenon was sublime and beautiful. The needle 
wes greatly agitated; and a strongly marked 
pencil of light was streaming up from the path 
of the sun, in an oblique direction, to the south- 
ward and eastward; its edges were parallel. It 
was 1° 30’ broad, and 80° long. Stars could be 
Seen twinkling through it, and no doubt was at 
first entertained but that this was the tail of the 
Comet. The officer of the watch was directed to 
search the eastern sky with the telescope in the 
morning, from early dawn and before, till sun- 
rise. Nothing strange or uncommon was noted 
by him. Tuesday was a beautiful day. The sun 
vas clear, gilding, as it sunk below the hills, a 
harrow streak of cloud, seen through the tree- 





tops beyond the Potomac. The tail had appeared 
of great length for the first time the evening be- 
fore; therefore, we expected to find its length 
this evening greatly increased. It was a moment 
of intense interest when the first stars began tc 
appear. The last rays of the sun still lingered 
on the horizon, and at this moment a well-defined 
pencil of hairy light was seen pointing toward 
the sun. At 5h. 41 m., siderial time, the first 
measurement of length of the tail was taken; it 
measured 41° to the horizon. At 6h. 19 m. it 
had become most distinct. It was then 1° 45/ 
broad, and 55° long, not including the part below 
the horizon, which, supposing its terminus to be 
near the sun, could not, owing to the oblique 
angle which it made with the horizon, be less 
than 10° or 165° more. It now commenced 
gradually to fade away, and in a short time had 
entirely disappeared. The morning observa- 
tions were diligently renewed, but nothing could 
be seen worthy of note.”’ A letter, dated March 
22d, from Constantinople, records the advent of 
the visitor in that region, and the various specu- 
lations of its mongrel population concerning it: 
‘The attention of the public has been call 
from terrestrial to celestial matters within the 
last week, by the appearance of a luminous body 
in the southern hemisphere, by some declared to 
be a comet of extraordinary magnitude, by others, 
a meteoric or nebulous coruscation. It becomes 
visible about seven o’clock, P. M., and remains 
in sight for about two hours. Its position is 
nearly 8. S. W., and its magnitude, measured by 
the sextant, is 1° in breadth, and 21° in length, 
with a dip of 45°. The appearance of this phe- 
nomenon has excited general interest among the 
natives. The mouneimbashy (chief astrologer) 
declares that it prognosticates great disasters to 
people residing southward; it forebodes, in the 
first place, divers calamities to Greece; and, 
secondly, a termination of French Razias in 
Algiers. On the other hand, the Greek priests, 
with no other instruments than their spectacles, 
announce that they read in its luminous tail the 
restoration of the profligate Greek Empire, and 
the downfall of modern rule in Europe. Then, 
again, the Persian muchats, at the Valide Khan, 
all stroke their beards, and swear by the twelve 
Imans that the meteor represents the flaming 
death-bladed sword of Ali, uplifted to wreak 
vengeance upon the heretic followers of Omer, 
for the outrages recently committed upon the 
sainted tombs of Kerbebah. In the meanwhile, 
as there are neither astronomers nor instruments 
at this place, nothing is left for us but to await 
accounts from Europe, in order to determine the 
real nature of this extraordinary and splendid 
phenomenon.” 
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A European, traveling in the wilds of America, 
the only representative of the civilized world 
present upon the occasion, has graphically nar- 
rated his own impressions, and those of his 
Indian companions :—‘‘ We were ascendifig the 
Essequibo, that noble river which, though a small 
rill among the mountains of the equator, disem- 
bogues its accumulated waters through three 
channels, nearly twenty miles wide. The weather 
was unfavorable; torrents of rain had descended, 
and the sky had been covered with clouds for 
weeks. We were approaching the cataract Ouro- 
pocari in 4° 11’ north latitude, and had en- 
camped, on the 8th of March, three miles below 
it, when, for the first time since our departure 
from the coast, the sky, hitherto a uniform mass 
of grayish’ clouds, cleared in the evening, and 
exposed, toward the south-west, the deep, 
tropical blue, spangled with stars. We hailed 
with pleasure the prediction of better weather ; 
but what was our amazement when we observed, 
in the W. 8S. W., a broad, white, nebulous band, 
inclining toward the horizon, and stretching to 
an altitude of 45°: Thezenith was covered with 
those beautiful clouds, which the meteorologist 
calls cirro-cumulus; the sky was, however, per- 
tectly clear on both sides of the band, which, 64’ 
(in arc) broad, and of a pure white, almost trans- 
parent, formed a, strong contrast with the deep 
azure of the tropical sky. I could not observe 
whether the band rested apparently on the hori- 
gun, as the wall-like forest, near the edge of 
which we were encamped, prevented me from 


seeing that portion of the sky. From the point | 
where the band became visible it appeared of a | 


uniform breadth, becoming more transparent, 
and slightly diverging, near the summit. What 
can it be? was the first question. My Indian 
friends stood around, looking now with wonder 
at the phenomenon, now askance at me. Our 
doubts were solved next evening, March 9th: it 
was a comet! Our.camp was so favorably situa- 
ted that the south-western horizon was exposed 
to our view. The sky was partially clouded un- 
til seven o'clock, when the clouds to the. west 
cleared away, and there stood the comet in all 
its grandeur, the nucleus being about 12° above 
the horizon, and the tail extending to the star o 
Eridani, then about 45° high. The nucleus ap- 
peared, to the naked eye, like a star of the 
second magnitude; its tail, near the base like a 
narrow band, spread in its broadest part 1° 10/, 
and lost itself in the constellation Eridanus. The 
whitish light and transparent vapor of its tail, 
resembling more those clouds compared to 


‘The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,’ 


diverged about 20° below the foot of Orion, in 


nebulous stripes. We stood amazed. A bright 
moon somewhat lessened the effect which this 
most wonderful of all natural phenomena would 
have produced had all else been hidden in dark- 
ness; but the extent of the tail rendered it re- 
markable; indeed, it was the largest which we, 
who stood assembled, had ever witnessed in our 
lifetime. 1 still recollect the beautiful comet of 
1811, with its diverging beams of fiery hue, but 
its tail was much less in length than the one now 
looked upon. It was a scene, which has fixed 
itself firmly upon my memory. There we stood, 
upon & small island in the middle of the Esse- 
| quibo, surrounded by foaming waters which, op- 
| posed in their course by dykes of granite, went 
| thundering away over the black stony masses,— 
I, the only European among a number of naked 
savages, the coppery tint of whose bodies shone 
in strong contrast when the burning emters of 
the camp fires threw a ray upon their figures: 
some standing upright, with their arms across 
their breast, others squatting on the ground, 
but their fearful eyes all directed toward the 
strange star with its luminous train. No word 
was spoken. The rush of the foaming waters 
was the only interruption of the silence. Tama- 
nua, a young Wapisiana, of more intelligence 
than is generally met with among his tribe, at 
last broke silence: ‘*This is the Spirit of the 
Stars, the dreadful Capishi—famine and _ pesti- 
lence await us;” and, as if they had only wanted 
the utterance of a syllable to give vent to their 
feelings, the assembled Indians burst into a tor- 
rent of declamation, lamenting the appearance 
of the dreaded Capishi, as the precursor of pes- 
tilence and famine, and raising, with violent ges- 
ticulations, their arms toward the comet. I was 
surprised to find among my Indian followers the 
same superstitious dread of a comet, which, in 
all ages, rendered their celestial appearance the 
terror of the uninstructed and vulgar. The Indians 
around me consisted of Arécumas, Wapisianas, 
and Macusis. The first called the comet Wataim4. 
signifying, like Capishi, the Spirit of the Stars. 
The Macusi Indians named it C4-poéséimé, ‘a 
fiery cloud,” or Woe-inopsa, ‘‘a sun casting its 
light behind.” Must we not acknowledge that 
these simple children of nature have given to 
this magnificent phenomenon a more expressive 
name than we civilized nations?” 

The leading features of the chief cometary ap- 
pearances of modern times have now been sketch- 
ed. There are various inquiries which naturally 
suggest themselves with reference to these bodies. 
What is their physical constitution? What their 
origin and office in the system? Are they inhe- 
rently luminous, or dependent upon the solar 

glory, shining like the planets, by virtue of his 
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The Comet of 1843 as seen from an island in the Essequibo River. 


light? Have they any terrestrial influence? Is 
there a chance of our globe coming into actual 
collision with them; and supposing collision, 
what would be its probable effects? Upon most 
of these points we have no certain knowledge. 
It is most probable that a comet is altogether a 
gaseous body, and has no solid matter whatever. 
Sir John Herschel remarks, that ‘*‘ whenever 
powerful telescopes have been turned on them, 
they have not failed to dispel the illusion which 
attributes solidity to that more condensed part 
of the head, which appears to the naked eye as 
a nucleus; though it is true that in some a very 
minute stellar point has been seen, indicating the 
existence of a solid body.” Mr. Airy also states 
that ‘on the physical constitution of comets we 
have learnt nothing, except that they appear to 
be whglly gaseous.” 

These views of the constitution of cometary 
bodies show the fallacy of apprehending those 
consequences from a shock with them, of which 
terrific pictures have been drawn, and the im- 
possibility of those events being produced by 
collision, which have been assigned to it, such as 
the deluge of Noah, the depressiun of the Cas- 
pian Sea and its neighborhood, with the forma- 
tion of the four telescopic planets out of a comet- 
stricken orb. ‘‘It is easy to represent,” says 
Laplace, ‘‘ the effect of such a shock upon the 
earth ; the axis and motion of rotation changed; 
the waters abandoning their ancient position, to 
precipitate themselves toward the new equator ; 
the greater part of men and animals drowned in 





a universal deluge, or destroyed by the violence 
of the shock given to the terrestrial globe; whole 
species annihilated; all the monuments of hu- 
man industry reversed; such are the disasters 
which a shock of a comet would produce. We 
see then,” he observes, referring to this cause 
some singular facts in geology explained, ‘‘ why 
the ocean has abandoned the highest mountains, 
on which it has left incontestable marks of its 
former abode. We see why the animals and 
plants of the south may have existed in the cli- 
mates of the north, where their relics and im- 
pressions are still to be found. Lastly, it ex- 
plains the short period of the existence of the 
moral world, whose earliest monuments do not go 
much ferther back than three thousand years. 
The human race, reduced to a small number 
of individuals, in the most deplorable state, oc- 
cupied only with the immediate care for their 
subsistence, must necessarily have lost the re- 
membrance of all sciences and of every art; and 
when the progress of civilization has again 
created new wants, every thing was to be done 
again, as if mankind had been just placed upon 
the earth.” When this was the language of a 
philosopher of such high repute, the cockneys and 
belles of Paris, might well tremble at the an- 
nouncement of a comet, ‘Popular terrors,” 
said a professor there upon a recent occasion, 
‘‘are productive of serious consequences. Several 
members of the Academy may still remember the 
accidents and disorders which followed a similar 
threat, imprudently communicated to the Aca- 
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demy, by M. Delande in May, 1778. Persons of 
weak minds died of fright, and women miscarried. 
There were not wanting people, who knew too 
well the art of turning to their advantage the 
alarm inspired by the apprehended comet, and 
places in Paradise were sold at very high prices. 
jhe announcement of the comet of 1832, may 
produce similar effects, unless the authority of 
the Academy apply a prompt remedy; and this 
salutary intervention is at this moment implored 
by many benevolent persons.” The possibility 
of collision with one of these vagrant cruisers in 
space may indeed be soberly entertained, as they 
move in all imaginable directions, penetrate 
within the interior of the planetary orbits, and 
often pass between Mercury and the sun. But 
a calculation of probubilities shows, that of 281,- 
000,000 of chances, there are 280,999,999 that 
are favorable to ene unfavorable. The proba- 
hility, therefore, of such an event happening in 
the experience of any individual of the human 
race, is no greater than it would be with refer- 
ence to his drawing one black ball, supposing it 
in an urn with 280,999,999 white balls. As to 
the near approach of a comet producing any 
great terrestrial change, such as deflecting our 
globe from its orbit by attraction, and scamper- 
ing off with it as a satellite, we have plain war- 
rant to treat the assumption as romance. 

Even should an instance of actual contact 
occur, there seems no more reason to infer 
physical convulsion from the attack of a gaseous 
body, than in the case of a squadron of clouds 
assailing the sides and summit of a mountain. 
Ip all probability, the only effect would bea 
change of temperature, with some peculiar 
atmospheric phenomena, yet compatible with a 
full security to human life and happiness. That 
the orbital course and rotation of our planet 
would be affected; that the pole and the equator 


HOUSEHOLD 


Hovsenotp treasures, household treasures, 
Home-born blessings, what are they ?- 

Wealth, high birth, or aught attendant 
On estate, or proud array ; 

Caskets of the costliest jewels, 
Cabinets of ancient store, 

Shrines where Art her incense offers, 
Volumes of sublimest Jore? 


Ilousehold treasures, home’s true jewels. 
Are superior far than those! 
Prattling children, blithe and ruddy 
As the dew-bespangled rose: 
Types of all the truly great ones 
Which the world hath worshipped : 
Winsome younglings, home’s best angels. 
Are the things I ‘d own instead. 








would exchange places; that the ocean would 
leave its present bed, and the dry land be sub- 
merged; that any consequence would follow 
beyond a temporary alteration of climate, we 
have not only no authority to suppose, but strong 
grounds to deny. The surmise has been enter- 
tained that, in the year 1837, our globe experi- 
enced some cometary entanglement; and nothing 
more likely than that repeatedly, since the Crea- 
tion, the terrestrial surface has received a brush. 
No trifling service has been rendered to mankind 
by science, that now these bodies are divested of 
those attributes of terror with which they were 
identified in ages past, when regarded as the 
heralds of political misfortune, or portending 
fatal physical events. When tidings came across 
the seas, brought by merchant and monk, that 
William the Norman was preparing to contest 
the possession of his territories with Harold, a 
comet, flaring in the heavens, raised misgivings 
in the Saxon mind, as to the issue of the event, 
and unnerved him for the struggle when all his 
vigor was most required. An after chronicle 
relates how a star with three long tails appeared 
in the sky, how the learned declared that such 
stars appeared only when a kingdom wanted a 
new king, and how the said star was called a 
‘‘comette.” So, in 1618, a similar object was 
believed, in France, to foreshow another Bar- 
tholomew massacre; in Holland, to predict the 
death of Barneveldt; at Vienna its fiery aspect 
was viewed as symbolic of destruction to the 
Bohemian heretics; while, in England, it was 
connected with coming wars, and the death of 
James’s queen. It is no slight advantage to the 
moderns, that they can gaze upon such objects 
without anticipating disaster, and regard them 
as controlled by those laws to which their own 
world is obedient. 


TREASURES. 


Joyous creatures, choice possessions, 
May-flowers in life’s winter hour, 
Silver cloudlets that enmantle 
The lorn soul when troubles lour : 
Drops of rain, when care and sorrow 
Parch the spirit’s genial springs; 
Soothing minstrels, when unkindness 
Snaps the hearts melodious strings. 


Household treasures, household treasures, 
Lasting blessings—what are they? 
Naught which wealth and glory proffer— 
These anon will all decay ; 
While eternal in the heavens— 
With the white-robed cherubim— 
Little children, once among us. 
Swell the everlasting hymn. 











[Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by J. T. Hzapiry, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States in and for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER X. 


Fall of Burgoyne—Sermon of Timothy Dwight—Letter 
from Washington to Howe—-Attack on Fort Mercer and 
Death of Count Donop—Gallant Defense and Fall of Fort 
Miffin—Fall of Fort Mercer—March of Howe against 
Washington, and Address of the latter to his Troops— 
The Conway Cabal and Fate of the head Conspirators— 
Valley Forge—Sufferings of the Soldiers—Washington 
at Prayer—Labors of Washington and Inefficiency of 
Congress—The Half-Puy Establishment~—Washington’s 
Answer to the Complaint that he did not make e Win- 
ter Campaign—News of the Alliance of France—Celebra- 
tion of it in Valley Forge—Baron Steuben and the Ef- 
fects of his Discipline on the Army—Howe resolves to 
Evacuate Philadelphia—Council of War in American 
Camp on the best course to adopt. 


Four days after the failure atGermantown, the 
second battle of Saratoga was fought, and Bur- 
goyne, now completely hemmed in, turned, as a 
last resource, to Sir Henry Clinton, who was 
endeavoring to force his way up the Hudson to his 
rescue. The latter had succeeded in taking both 
forts Montgomery and Clinton, though bravely 
defended by Generals James, and George Clinton. 
His effurt, however, came too late. For six 
days Burgoyne gloomily bore up against the de- 
cree which he knew was written against him. 
But his unrelenting foes day by day gathered 
closer and darker around him. They pitched 
their balls into his uncovered camp, and from 
every height played with their artillery on his 
dispirited columns. Through the hall of council, 
where his officers were moodily assembled, 
through the very apartment where he sat at din- 
ner, cannon balls would crash, while all around 
his camp the steadily increasing storm gave fear- 
ful indications of his overthrow. For awhile he 
tnrned and turned, like a scorpion girt with fire, 
but his proud, ambitious heart was at last com- 
pelled to yield, and that splendid army, on which 
he had fondly hoped to build his fame and secure 
rank and glory, laid down its arms. Forty-two 
brass cannon, five thousand stand of arms, and 
all the camp-equipage, fell into the hands of the 
Americans, and one long, loud shout of triumph 
ant of joy rolled through the northern colonies. 
Gites, inflated by success, for which he had 
Arnold to thank, refused to report his victory to 





| Schuylkill.” 


Washington, but sent his dispatch to Putnam 
with the request to deliver it to Congress. Put- 
nam, overjoyed at the news, spread it through 
the army, and shouts, and the firing of cannon 
signalizel the glorious event. Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, a chaplain in the army, preached a ser- 
mon at head-quarters, next day, from the text, 
*[{ will remove far off from you the northern 
army.” Never was a sermon so listened to be- 
fore by the officers and troops. Putnam could not 
refrain from nodding and smiling during the dis- 
course at the happy hits with which it was filled, 
and at the close was loud in his praises of Mr. 
Dwight and the sermon, though, to be sure, he 
said there was-no such text in the Bible—the 
chaplain having coined it to suit the occasion. 
When shown the passage, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
there is every thing in that book, and Dwight 
knows just where to lay his finger on it.” 

Washington, distressed for want of men, had 
written Gates, after the first battle, to send him 
Morgan’s corps, if the enemy was retreating. 
Gates declined, on the ground that Burgoyne was 
still infront. Two days after, the decisive battle 
was fought, and yet he retained the troops until 
the terms of the capitulation were settled, and 
its formalities gone through with. 

About this time Washington received a letter 
from Howe, in which the latter remonstrated 
warmly against the destruction of several mills, 
by the American troops, on the ground that it 
inflicted distress on the inhabitants. Washing- 
ton defended his conduct as perfectly consistent 
with the usages of war, and added, ‘‘I am happy 
to find that you express so much sensibility to 
the sufferings of the inhabitants, as it gives room 
to hope that those wanton and unneceasary depre- 
dations which have heretofore, in many instances, 
marked the conduct of yourarmy, will be discon- 
tinued. The instances I allude to need not be 
enumerated; your own memory will suggest 
them to your imagination, from the destruction 
of Charlestown, in Massachusetts, down to the 
more recent burning of mills, barns, and houses, 
at the head of Elk and in the vicinity of the 
No man knew better how to deal 
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these severe home thrusts than Washington. 
They were given, however, as a just punishment, 
and did not spring from a revengefal temper, for 
on the very day the flag bore this caustic note, 
another accompanied the following civil card: 
‘*General Washington’s compliments to General 
Howe, and does himself the pleasure to return to 
him a dog whieh accidentally fell into his hands, 
and by the inscription on the collar appears to 
belong to General Howe.” 

The two armies, lying so near each other, 
constant skirmishes took place between detached 
parties, in which great skill and bravery were 
frequently exhibited. It became very difficult for 
Howe to collect forage, and in the partisan war- 
fare which the attempt created the British were 
sure to be losers. 

In the meantime, Howe pushed his efforts to 
clear the Delaware below the city, so that the 
fleet could come up. Washington, on the other 
hand, determined at all hazards to prevent it, 
for he knew that unless Howe could open his 
communication with the ships, he would be com- 
pelled to evacuate Philadelphia. Forts Mercer 
and Mifflin, on Red and Mud Banks, protected by 
» fleet of galleys and other vessels, under the 
command of Com. Hazlewood, was the only bar- 
vier between the British army and their ships, 
and against these Howe immediately directed a 
large force. Col. Christopher Green, with four 
hundred men from the two Rhode Island regi- 
ments, garrisoned Fort Mercer, while Colonel 
Smith, with about the same number of Maryland 
troops, defended Fort Mifflin. Count Donop, 
with twelve hundred Hessians, was sent against 
the former, and early in the morning of the 22 
of October, suddenly emerged from the woods 
within cannon shot of the fort. The little garri- 
son was taken by surprise, but not unprepared. 
In a few minutes a Hessian officer rode up with 
a flag, and ordered them to lay down their arms, 
declaring that if they refused no quarter would 
be given. Enraged at this insolent demand, 
Colonel Green replied, ‘* We ask no quarters, nor 
will we give any.” With this murderous under- 
standing, the two armies prepared for action. 
Donop immediately ordered a battery to be 
erected, within half gun shot of the fort, and 
notwithstanding the cannonading of the Ameri- 
cans, completed it, and at four o’clock opened 
his fire. He played furiously on the American 
works for three-quarters of an hour, and then 
gave orders to move forward to the assault. 


against the south side, they moved swiftly and 
steadily over the intervening space. The little 
band within gazed sternly on the overwhelming 
numbers, bearing down in such beautiful array, 





resolved to die where they stood rather than 
surrender. The first division, finding the ad- 
vance post and outworks abandoned, imagined 
the Americans had left them in affright. A loud 
cheer rang through the ranks, a lively march 
was struck up, and the column moved swiftly 
forward toward the silent redoubt itself, in which 
not a man could be seen. The soldiers were 
already ascending the ramparts to plant upon 
them the flag of victory, when -uddenly every 
embrasure vomited forth fire, while « shower of 
grape-shot from a partially masked battery 
swept them away with frightfulrapidity. Stunned 
and overwhelmed, they broke and fied out of 
the reach of the fire. The troops comprising 
the other column approached the south side of 
the fort, and pressing gallantly on, passed the 
abattis, crossed the ditch, and were pouring over 
the pickets, and mounting even the parapets, 
when the same deadly fire smote them so ter- 
ribly that they recoiled and fied, leaving their 
commander mortally wounded on the field. The 
next day he died. He was only thirty-seven 
years of age, and just before his death exclaimed, 
‘‘It is finishing a noble career early, but I die 
the victim of my ambition and the avarice of my 
sovereign.”* The loss of the enemy was about 
four hundred, while that of the Americans was 
but thirty-eight. The first cannon shot aimed 
at Fort Mercer was the signal for the British 
fleet to advance against Fort Mifflin. It was, 
however, kept at bay by the American gallies 
and floating-batteries, and did not make its at- 
tack on the fort till next day, when the Augusta, 
of sixty-four guns, the Roebuck, of forty-four, 
two frigates, the Merlin, of eighteen guns, and a 
galley opened a heavy fire on the fort and flotilla. 
The Americans replied with a terrific cannonade, 
the echoes rolling up the Delaware, filling friends 
and foes with the deepest anxiety. But the 
balls of the Americans crashed so incessantly 
through the ships that the commander at length 
gave the orders to fall down the river out of the 
reach of the fire. A shot had set the Augusta 
on fire, and at noon she blew up, with a tre- 
mendous explosion. Soon after, the Merlin was 
seen to be in a blaze, and she too blew up, when 
the enemy withdrew. The officers commanding 
both forts were highly complimented by Wash- 
ington, and swords were voted them and Com- 
modore Hazlewood by Congress. Though re- 
pulsed, Howe did not abandon the attempt to 


In | force the passage of the river, and thirty vessels 
two columns, one against the north and the other | ‘ 
ing reinforcements, he set on foot more extensive 


arriving, not long after, from New York, bring- 


preparations. Provinee Island, in rear of Mud 


* Referring to the fact that the troops were hired to 
England solely to obtain money. 
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Island, was taken possession of, and batteries 
were erected, while a large fleet, the vessels of 
which, drawing but little water, assembled near 
the forts. Washington, from his camp at White- 
marsh, saw these preparations with the extremest 
anxiety. With the fall of these forts would be 
extinguished his last hope of compelling the 
British to evacuate Philadelphia that season. 
He wished to dislodge the enemy on Province 
Island, but in the attempt he would expose him- 
self to an attack in the rear by Howe, who had 
thrown a bridge across the Schuylkill, and could 
easily reach him and cut off his retreat with a 
vastly superior force. Thus fettered, he saw the 
works go up day by day, and the vessels and 
floating batteries slowly swing to their places, 
and a circle of fire gathering around Fort Mifflin, 
from which nothing but a miracle could deliver 
it. Inthe meantime, a heavy rain-storm set in, 
and the fatigued soldiers were compelled, in re- 
lieving guard, often to wade breast deep in the 
water. By the 10th, [Nov.,] a floating battery 
of twenty heavy cannons had been brought 
through a new channel, to within forty yards of 
an angle of the fort, and four sixty-four, and 
two forty gun ships to within nine hundred 
yards, while fourteen strong redoubts, protected 
by heavy artillery, covered Province Island. 
Against this formidable array Colonel Smith 
could muster but three hundred men, protected 
by comparatively few batteries. At noon, on the 
10th, the cannonading commenced from all the 
ships and land batteries, at once, and it rained 
shot and shells upon that little fort. But its 
guns, trained by skillful artillerists, spoke sharp 
and quick amid the deafening echoes, and it 
flamed and thundered over that low island as 
though a volcano were upheaving it from the sea. 
Before night the commander of the artillery was 
killed by the bursting vf a bomb, and the palli- 
sades began to suffer. One cann-n was also 
damaged. All night long the heavens and the 
waters were illuminated by the blaze of the guns, 
whose sullen reverberations rolled with a boding 
sound over the American camp. The cannon- 
ading continued all next day, slowly grinding the 
fort to powder. Col. Smith, struck senseless by a 
brick which a carinon-ball hurled against him in 
its passage through a chimney, was, with Capt. 
George, also wounded, carried over to Red Bank. 
The enemy played night and day, without cessa- 
tion, on the works, to prevent the garrison from 
repairing damages, and on the 12th dismounted 
two eighteen-pounders. The next day the ruin 
of the block-house was complete. Lieutenant 
Russel succeeded Colonel Smith in command, but 
overcome with fatigue, withdrew, and Major 
Thayre volunteered to take his place. A more 


gallant officer was never inclosed by the walls of 
afort. Against the hopelessodds that pressed him 
so sorely, with his cannon dismounted one after 
another, all his outworks demolished, and his 
garrison thinned off, he bore up to the last, re- 
fusing to yield while a gun could carry shot. 
The scene around that low fort at night was in- 
describably grand and fearful. Girdled with 
fire, and the target for so many cannon, canopied 
with shells bursting over and within, it still spoke 
forth its stern defiance, and answered thunder 
with thunder. On the 13th, the heavy floating 
battery opened with frightful effect, but before 
noon it was knocked to pieces and silenced by 
the well-directed fire of Thayer’s artillery. Thus 
day after day wore on, while the garrison, though 
sick and exhausted, stood bravely to their guns. 
All this time Major Flewry sent daily dispatches 
to Washington. A mere line or two detailed the 
progress of theenemy. Compelled to sit listless 


| while this brave defense was going on, his indig- 





nation was aroused against Gates and Putnam, 
for their refusal to send the reinforcements he 
had demanded, and which might have prevented 
the terrible calamities that nothing now seemed 
able to avert. At length a deserter to the 
British informed the commanders, to their as- 
tonishment, of the breaking up of the garrison. 
The attack was about to be abandoned, but en- 
couraged by the report of this deserter, they, at 
daylight of the 15th, brought up two frigates to 
cannonade the fort in front, while the Vigilant, 
cut down so as to draw little water, was carried 
so close to the works that her guns overlooked 
those within. At ten o’clock a signal bugle rung 
out over the water and the next momenta terrific 
cannonade opened. The effect was appalling. The 
already half-destroyed batteries were’ soon com- 
pletely demolished, the ditches filled with ruins, 
while the top-men in the rigging of the Vigilant 
picked off the artillerists on the platforms, and 
cast hand grenades into their midst. With only 
two mounted guns, whose echoes could scarcely 
be heard in the surrounding uproar, Thayer still 
kept up a brave defense. In a short time these 
shared the fate of the others, and before night every 
embrasure was in ruins, the parapets all knocked 
away, the artillery company almost to a man 
killed or disabled, and the whole fort presenting 
only a painful wreck. As darkness approached, 
Thayer, sent over to Red Bank all the garrison 
but forty men. With these he remained till 
midnight, when, seeing that every defense was 
swept away, and the enemy making preparations 
for storming the place in the morning, he set fire 
to the ruins, and by the light of the flames 
crossed over to Red Bunk. Scarcely fifty un- 


_wounded men were left of the whole garrison. 
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It was one of the most obstinate battles that had 
yet been fought, and stood side by side with 
Arnold’s naval action on Lake Champlain, and 
covered the heroes of it with honor. 

Fort Mercer, at Red Bank, was still in posses- 
sion of the Americans, and Washington strained 
every nerve to save it. But Green, the com- 
mander, and Morgan, whom he sent to his relief, 
were too weak to oppose Cornwallis, rapidly 
approaching it with a heavy force. Colonel 
Green, despairing of succor, at length aban- 
doned it, leaving all the artillery and stores 
in possession of the enemy. The American 
fleet, no longer protected by the forts, was 
now inevitably lost. Taking advantage of a 
dark night, some of the galleys, and two or three 
small vessels crept past the batteries at Phila- 
delphia, and escaped up the river. The remain- 
ing portion, seventeen ships in all, were comple- 
tely hemmed in by the enemy. The crews, see- 
ing that escape was impossible, set them on fire 
at Gloucester, and fled. In their blazing timbers 
was consumed the last hope of rescuing Phila- 
delphia from the British. The Delaware was 
now swept clear of every battery and vessel, and 
the enemy could sit down in safety in their snug 
winter quarters. The reinforcements so cul- 
pably withheld, at length arrived, but too late 
to render aid, and only in time to increase the 
suffering and starvation of the army. 

Howe, elated by his success, and strengthened 
by reinforcements, resolved to advance against 
Washington, and marched his army within two 
or three miles of the American camp. The lat- 
ter, not doubting that a great and decisive battle 
was at hand, reviewed his troops with care, told 
them that the enemy was about to attack them, 
and expressed his confidence that victory would 
remain with the Americans. He praised the pa- 
tience and valor of those who had combatted with 
him at Brandywine and Germantown, and rousing 
their ambition and pride, told them that now was 
the time to show the conquerors from Saratoga 
who were to stand by their sides in the approach- 
ing conflict, that they were their equals in hero- 
ism and love of country. He addressed the 
northern troops in language of praise, saying 
that they were about to have another opportunity 
to add fresh laurels to those which they had so 
gloriously gained. He spoke of their common 
country, and by his impassioned manner, earnest 
appeals, and noble self-devotion, kindled every 
heart with enthusiasm and love, till even the 
half-clad, half-famished, and worn-out soldier 
panted equally with the strongest and freshest 
for the conflict. But Howe, after manceuvering 
jor three days in front of the American lines, 
concluded not to venture an attack. Having lost 





more than a hundred men in the skirmishes* of 
the detached parties with Morgan’s riflemen, he at 
length retired to Philadelphia, while Washington, 
weighed down with care and disappointment, led 
his suffering, starving army through the deep 
snow to the gloomy encampment of Valley 
Forge, there to make up the most sad and touch- 
ing chapter in our history. 

It seemed at this time as if Heaven was deter- 
mined to try the American commander, in the 
sevenfold heated furnace of affliction, for while 
struggling against the mortification and disap- 
pointment of his continued failures, and against 
the gloomy prospect before him, and actual suf- 
fering of his destitute army, and compelled to 
bear the reproaches of men in high places for 
his want of success, he saw a conspiracy form- 
ing to disgrace him from his command as unequal 
to its duties. What Washington suffered during 
this autumn and winter, no one will ever know. 
It was all black around him and before him, 
while, to crown his accumulated afflictions, his 
own officers, with members of Congress, were 
plotting his overthrow. Yet his serenity did not 
forsake him. Conscious of his own integrity, 
caring only for his country, the injurious com- 
parisons drawn between him and Gates, the 
falling off of his friends, the disloyalty of the 
inhabitants, and the dreadful trials he knew to 
be in store for him, could not move him to jea- 
lousy, or awaken an angry expression, or force 
him to despair. All the shafts which misfortune 
hurled at him fell powerless at his feet. Still he 
felt for his country. Here was his vulnerable 
point. Her danger and sufferings aroused all 
the terrible and the tender in his nature. 

Much has been said of the Conway cabal, 
and various accounts of its origin and progress 
given. The whole affair, however, admits of an 
easy and natural explanation. A man rising, 
like Washington, to power in troublous times, 
will always make rivals and enemies. There will 
be one class of officers who, having a high 
opinion of their own merit, will resent any re- 
fusal to their claims, and become secretly embit- 
tered. Such were Gates and Mifflin, who never 
forgave Washington for not granting their re- 
quests at Boston, the former to have command 
of a brigade to which he considered himself 
entitled, and the latter that of a regiment. 
There are others, mere ambitious adventurers, who 
if foiled in their efforts in one quarter, will en- 
deavor to succeed in another, and placing their 
personal aggrandizement before every thing else, 
are ripe for conspiracies, revolutions, or any 
thing that promises to advance their own inter- 


* Major Morris, fresh from Saratoga, was kil'ed in one of 
these skirmishes. 
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ests. Such was Conway. There is still a third 
class who measure excellence by success, and 
whose feelings grow cold toward a defeated com- 
mander. Such were some inthe army, and some 
in Congress, and many in the higher walks of 
social life. Then each of these has personal 
friends more or less impressible. Added to all 
these, there were, in the case of Washington, men 
of influence, who, while they had the reputation 
of being patriots, secretly inclined to the loyal- 
ists, and would gladly seize the first opportunity 
to overthrow the only man that stood in the way 
of the submission of the colonies. All these 
classes and characters remain quiet so long as 
they see that the man they assail is too strong in 
popular affection or in power to be attacked with 
safety. But the moment hisown misfortunes, or 
the successes of others, weaken that popularity, 
and sap that strength, they combine against 
him, and what was before mere private com- 
plaints and abuse, becomes organized action. 
By this natural process the Conway Cabal, doubt- 
less, was formed. Conway was an unscrupulous, 
dangerous man, and had joined the army as a 
mere adventurer. Although an Englishman by 
birth, he had lived in France since he was six 
years of age, and seen much service in the 
French army. He came to this country with 
high recommendations, and was appointed by 
Congress brigadier-general. Arrogant, boastful, 
and selfish, he was especially repugnant te Wash- 
ington, who, with his deep insight, penetrated the 
hollow character of the man at once, and would 
never trust him. He, therefore, stood in Conway’s 
way, and the latter would naturally seize the first 
opportunity to help remove him. The constant 
defeats in Pennsylvania, during the summer of 
1777, gave great weight to his opinion against 
Washington’s military capacity, and it was not 
difficult to win over many members of a Congress 
so contemptible as the one which then ruled our 
affairs. Still there was a great difficulty in tak- 
ing the initiatory steps. If Washington could 
be displaced, there was no leader sufficiently 
popular to secure the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the people and the army. If successful, 
therefore, in its first attempt, the plot would 
afterward fall to the ground through its own 
weakness. But the great and decided victory of 
Gates over Burgoyne, linking his name with 
plaudits and honors all over the land, contrast- 
ing as it did with Washington’s successive de- 
feats and helpless condition, gave to the former 
the very prominence, the want of which had 
hitherto brought every thing to a dead lock. 
From this moment the malcontents grew bold, 
and the conspiracy strengthened with wonderful 
rapidity. Gates, «mn essentially weak, vain man, 





was just the tool to be used in this nefarious 
scheme. He entertained no more doubt of his 
superiority to Washington as a military man, 
than his friends appeared to, and would have 
had no hesitation in accepting the chief 
command. The first thing to be secured was 
the co-operation of a sufficient number of the 
superior officers. Congress was already corrupt- 
ed to an extent that promised success, and the 
army alone was wanting to take a decided step 
at once. The officers were cautiously sounded, 
but here the conspirators made poor progress. 
The remark which Wilkinson dropped to Stirling, 
and which exploded the whole scheme, was evi- 
dently thrown out as a feecler. Asif in casual 
conversation, he remarked that Conway had 
written to Gates, saying—‘‘ Heaven has been de- 
termined to save your country, or a weak gene- 
ral and bad counsellors would have ruined it.” 
This brought on a correspondence between differ- 
ent parties, and developed, at once, the feelings 
of both the army and the people. 

Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, received 
an anonymous letter, which Washington ascribed 
to Dr. Rush, in which, after some flattery, the lat- 
ter says, ‘“‘A dreary wilderness is still before us, 
and unless a Moses or a Joshua are raised up in 
our behalf, we must perish before we reach the 
promised land;” and again, ‘“‘The spirit of the 
southern army is no way inferior to the north- 
ern. A Gates, a Lee, or a Conway, would, in a 
few weeks, render them an irresistible body of 
men.” This letter Patrick Henry inclosed to 
Washington, accompanying it with his severe 
condemnation. Said he, ‘I am sorry there 
should be one-man who counts himself my 
friend, who is not yours.”” Another anonymous 
paper was sent to Laurens, President of Congress, 
filled with accusations against Washington and 
his course. This, Laurens refused to lay before 
Congress, and sent it to Washington, with his con- 
demnation of the writer. The latter replied, say- 
ing he hoped that the paper would be submitted 
to Congress, that the charges it contained might 
be investigated, and added, ‘‘My enemies take 
ungenerous advantage of me. They know the 
delicacy of, my situation, and that motives of 
policy deprive me of the defense that 1 might 
otherwise make against their insidious attacks. 
They know I cannot combat their insinuations, 
however injurious, without disclosing secrets 
which it is of the utmost moment to conceal. 
My heart tells me that it has been my unremitted 
aim to do the best that circumstances would per- 
mit, yet I may have been very often mistaken in 
my judgment of the means, and may in many 
instances deserve the imputation of error.” Pat- 
rick Henry, hearing of the part General Mifflin 
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was taking in the conspiracy, wrote again to 
Washington, to comfort and strengthen him. 
Said he, ‘While you face the armed enemies of 
our country in the field, and, by the favor of God, 
have been kept unhurt, I trust your country will 
never harbor in her bosom the miscreant who 
would ruin her best supporter.” Letters from 
others came pouring in, showing what a stern 
rally his friends would make when action became 
necessary. Conway endeavored to make friends 
with Lafayette by flattery and falsehood, but the 
young patriot penetrated at once, and denounced 
the villainous faction which sought to make him 
its tool. He wrote to Washington a long letter, 
stating that the conspiracy had involved many in 
the army, but closed by saying, ‘‘ J am bound to 
your fate, and I shall follow it and sustain it as 
well by my sword as by all the means in my power. 
You will pardon my importunity. Youth and 
friendship make me too warm, but I feel the 
greatest concern at recent events.” Washington 
replied to this free and full offer of his sword 
and his efforts, in terms of warm affection. He 
had, from the outset, taken him like a son to his 
bosom, and loved him with parental affection to 
the last. Notwithstanding these ominous exhi- 
bitions of popular feeling, and directly in the 
teeth of Washington’s most earnest, solemn, and 
even prophetic remonstrances, Congress raised 
Conway to the rank of major-general, and made 
him inspector-general of the army. It also 
created a Board of War, invested with large 
powers, and placed Conway, Mifflin and Gates at 
the head of it. This board immediately planned 
an expedition to Canada, the command of which 
was offered, as a bribe, to Lafayette. 
carried the offer diretly to Washington, telling him 
he should decline. Washington advised him not 
to do so, as the appointment was an honorable one, 
and would advance his reputation. He, there- 
fore, accepted, and went to Yorktown, to meet 
the Board of War. On his arrival he found 
General Gates at dinner, surrounded by his 
friends, all of whom received him with the 
warmest expression of friendship. He sat down 
to the table, and the wine passed rapidly around 
as complimentary toasts were given in turn by 
the guests. Just as the company was about to 
break up, Lafayette remarked that, with their 
permission, he would propose a toast. The 
glasses were filled, when, looking steadily at 
those around him, he said, ‘* The Commander-in- 
chief of the American Armies.” They, by a great 
effort, succeeded in swallowing the toast, but 
Lafayette never went to Canada. The strength 
ef the conspiracy lay in Congress, where it had 
reached to an alarming extent. But of the plots 
then hatched, and the men who then showed 
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themselves to be enemies of Washington, we yet 
remain in ignorance, and- perhaps ever shall. 
The record of their deeds is destroyed. In a 
letter to me, a gentleman thoroughly informed 
on matters of American history, says, ‘It has 
been said over and over again, and by those best 
able to speak, that the history of our Revolution 
could not be written for many years to come— 
some say never—-and, as to some parts of it, I 
subscribe to the latter. The diary of Charles 
Thompson, Secretary to Congress, was destroyed. 
It was more than full, and something of its 
character was known. Colonel North, too, kept 
a full diary, of such a character that not even 
his own son was permitted to see certain parts 
of it. It too was destroyed. When success 
crowned the patriotic struggle, those who had 
faltered and wavered, gladly destroyed the evi- 
dence of their weakness, while the generosity 
which filled the brave men who never despaired, 
led them to cover the shortcomings of their 
weaker brethren.” There is food for much 
thought in the above paragraph. If Dr. Rush’s 
papers could be obtained for publication, they 
would, doubtless, fling some light on this trans- 
action. But all efforts to get them have thus 
far proved abortive. After agitating the army 
and the country for awhile, the conspiracy at 
length fell through. Conway, one of the leaders, 
was afterward shot in a duel, and supposing 
himself to be dying, wrote to Washington, ‘I 
find myself just able to hold the pen during a few 
minutes, and take this opportunity of expressing 
my sincere grief for having done, written, or said 
any thing disagreeable to your excellency. My 
career will soon be over; therefore, justice and 
truth prompt me to declare iny last sentiments. 
You are, in my eyes, the great and good man. 
May you long enjoy the love, veneration and 
esteem of those States whose liberties you have 
asserted by your virtues.” Gates, the chief 
leader, shorn of all his stolen plumes by his dis- 
astrous defeat at Camden—recalled in disgrace 
by the very Congress which had lauded him— 
mortified, humbled and depressed, was compelled 
at last to receive the condolence and sympathy 
of the man whose overthrow he had plotted. Mif- 
flin, the other leading officer, did not receive the 
punishment he deserved, but, on the contrary, 
was rewarded with honor by his State. Wash- 
ington had remained unmoved amid it ail. Calm 
in the consciousness of his integrity, indifferent 
to the power and place he occupied, only as he 
could use them to serye his country, upheld by 
that serene trust in Heaven which he believed 
had ordained the triumph of liberty, he moved 
steadily forward in the path of duty and of trial. 
Like the mountain summit, around which the 
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mists of morning gather, only to dissolve before 
the uprisen sun, so he, under the light of truth, 
emerged from the partial obscuration with un- 
dimmed splendor, and with a cloudless heaven 
bending above him. But the deed deserved a 
deep reprobation from its cruelty, and from the 
peril in which it brought the country. To add 
to the suffering which Washington already en- 
dured, and weave a plot designed to effect his ruin 
around the gloomy encampment at Valley Forge, 
revealed hearts hard as iron to all generous and 
honorable appeals. 

I have not mentioned as a part of the Conway 
Conspiracy, as it is called, the publication of some 
forged private letters, said to have been found 
in Washington’s valise when he fled over the 
Hudson into Jersey, and which contained opinions 
adverse to the independence of the colonies. 
Writers have dwelt with more or less severity 
on this matter. 


a part of the scheme itself. 
the private enterprise of some very weak-headed 
or ignorant man. That an anonymous publéca- 


tion could weigh a feather against Washington’s | 


public acts and sacrifices, was an expectation 


too preposterous to be entertained by any sensi- | 


ble persons. Washington, at the time, did not 
even take the trouble to deny it. 

Valiey Forge! What thoughts and emotions 
are awakened at the mention of that name. 
Sympathy and admiration, pity and love, tears 
and smiles chase each other in rapid succession, 
as one in imagination goes over the history of 
that wintry encampment. Never before was 
there such an exhibition of the triumph of pa- 
trio‘ism over neglect and want; of principle 
over physical sufferings; of virtue over the pangs 
of starvation. Those tattered, half-clad, and bare- 
foot soldiers, wan with want, taking up their slow 
march for the wintry forest, leaving their bloody 
testimonials on every foot of the frozen ground 
they traversed, furnish one of the sublimest 
scenes-in history. A cloud, black as sackcloth, 
seems to hang over its fortunes, but through it 
shoots rays of dazzling brightness. A murmur, 
like the first cadences of a death-song, heralds 
their march, but there is an undertone of strange 
meaning and sublime power, for no outward 
darkness can quench the light of a great soul, 
no moans of suffering drown the language of a 
lofty purpose. 

The Encampment at Valley forge was chosen 
after much deliberation, and frequent consulta- 
tions among the officers. Various propositions 
were made, but to each and all there were many 
and grave objections. Of course, the first and 
natural wish was to keep the army in the field; 





But the attempt was so absurd | 
that I cannot conceive that it could have formed 
It must have been | 





but with such naked troops this would be impos- 
sible, and every feeling of humanity in Wash- 
ington revolted from making the attempt. But 
how and where to quarter them seemed equally 
difficult. It was proposed to retire to the towns 
in the interior of the state; but to this there was 
the two-fold objection—that of inflicting the same 
destitution and suffering on the inhabitants, and 
of leaving a large extent of country unprotected, 
with forage and stores in possession of the enemy. 
To distribute the troops in different sections, 
would render them liable to be cut off in detail. 
Washington, therefore, determined to take to the 
woods, near his enemy, and there hut, so that he 
could both protect the country and his stores, 
and also be in striking distance in case of need. 

The army commenced its march on the 11th of 


| December; but did not reach the place selected 


for the encampment till the 19th. In his order 
of the day, dated December 17th, Washington 
informed the troops of his decision, and the 
reasons which urged kim to it. He also praised 
their good conduct during the tedious campaign 
now closed, declared that it furnished evidence 
that their cause would finally triumph, even if 
the colonies were left alone in the struggle, but 
added that there was every reason to believe that 
France would soon ally herself openly against 
England. He promised to share in the hard- 
ships, and partake of every inconvenience, The 
next day had been appointed by Congress as a 
day of thanksgiving and praise. The army, 
therefore, remained quiet in their quarters, and 
divine service was held in the ‘‘ several corps and 
brigades,” by the chaplains, and hymns of praise 
and the voice of prayer arose there on the con- 
fines of the bleak forest, from men who, to all 
human appearance, had little to be thankful for, 
except nakedness, famine, and frost. The next 
day the work of hutting commenced. Each re- 
giment was divided into parties of twelve, each 
party to make its own hut, which was to be of 
logs, fourteen by sixteen feet on the ground, and 
six feet and a-half high. The sides were to be 
made tight with clay, and the roof with split 
slabs, or such material as could be obtained. To 
stimulate the parties to greater exertion, Wash- 
ington offered a reward of one dollar to a man to 
that party which finished its hut in the quickest 
and most workmanlike manner. Fearing that 
there would not be slabs or boards sufficient for 
roofing, he offered a reward, also, of a hundred 
doliars to any one who should “substitute some 
other covering,” that might be more cheaply and 
quickly made. In a short time the arms were all 
stacked, and with their axes and other tools in 
their hands, this army of eleven thousand men, 
with the exception of about three thousand who 
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were unfit for duty, was scattered through the | far preferable to starving.”” General Varnum 
woods. The scene they presented was strange and | wrote, also, saying that his division had been 
picturesque. There was not a murmur or com- | two days without meat, and three days without 
plaint, and with laugh, and song, and loud hallo, | bread, and that the men must be supplied or 
they went about their allotted toil. The forest | they could not be commanded, still they were 
soon rung with the strokes of the axe, and the rapid | ready to march, as any change was better than 
and incessant crash of falling trees, resounded | | slow starvation. On inquiry there was found 
along the shores of the Schuylkill. Little | only one purchasing commissary in camp, and he 
clearings were rapidly made, the foundations | made the frightful report of not a “single hoof 
of huts laid, and a vast settlement began | | | of any kind to slaughter, and not more than twenty- 
to spring up along the valley and slopes of the | | five barrels of flour” to the whole army. Only 
hills, But here and there were scattered groups of small detachments, therefore, could be sent out. 
fifties and hundreds, sitting around huge fires, These hovered about the enemy, now bursting 
some of them with scarcely a rag to cover their on asmall party from some forest, and again 
nakedness, crouching closely to the crackling | surrounding the dwelling where they were repo- 
logs to escape the piercing December blast; | sing. The weather came on intensely cold, and 
others sick and emaciated, gazing listlessly on the soldiers could hardly handle their muskets 
the flames, their sunken and sallow visages clearly | with their stiffened fingers. They rarely entered 
foretelling what would be their fate before the | a house, and dared not kindle a fire at night, lest 
winter now setting in was over. In another di- | it should reveal their position to the enemy. 

rection were seen men harnessed together like | Thus, for a week, they kept marching and 
beasts of burden, and drawing logs to the place | skirmishing, till the enemy withdrew to Phila- 
of destination. Washington’s tent was pitched | delphia, when they returned to camp, having 
on the brow of a hill overlooking this strange collected but little forage. Here suffering 
spectacle. One after another the rude structures | and want were fast bringing things to a crisis. 
went up till a log city, containing between one | The soldiers were at first satisfied with the ex- 
and two thousand dwellings stood in the clearings | cuse given for the delay of provisions, viz: that 
that had been made. Over the ground floor | the rains had made the roads almost impassible. 
straw was scattered, and into these the ‘‘ Sons of | But day after day passing without relief, they 
Liberty,” as Col. Barre had christened them in | began to complain, and soon their murmurs 
the English Parliament, crept to starve and to | swelled to loud clamors and threats. First the 
die. The officer’s huts were ranged in lines in | different regiments began to assemble, and the 
the rear of those of the soldiers, one being al- | excitement increasing, whole brigades and divi- 
lowed to each of all those who bore commissions, || sions gathered together without order, and against 
the whole being surrounded with intrenchments. | the commands of their officers. The latter did 
But scarcely had the troops got into these com- | not attempt to enforce obedience, but spoke 
fortless houses, when there began to be a want | kindly to them, saying that Washington was 
of food in camp. Congress, with that infallible | aware of their suffering condition, that it griev- 
certainty of doing the wrong thing, had recently, | ed him to the heart, and he was straining every 
against Washington’s advice, made a change in | nerve to obtain relief. Washington himself ex- 
the quarter-master’s and commissary’s depart- | horted them to be obedient, saying that provi- 
ment, by which, in this critical juncture, the | sions would soon be in camp, and insubordina- 
army was left without provisions. In the mean | tion could result only in evil. The soldiers, in 
time, news came that a large party of the enemy | return, were calm and respectful. They told 
was advancing in the country to forage. Wash- | him they knew that their conduct was mutinous, 
ington immediately ordered the troops to be in | but their condition justified it. They were ac- 
readiness to march, when, to his surprise, he | tually starving, and relief must be had. They 
found that they were wholly unable to stir, for | then respectfully communicated to him their 
want of food, and that a dangerous mutiny | fixed determination, which was to march in an 
had broken out. The soldiers were willing to | orderly manner into the country, seize provisions 
suffer or die, if necessary, but they would not | wherever they could lay hands on them, giving 
submit to the neglect and indifference of Con- | in return certificates as to the amount and value 
gress, which they knew could easily relieve their | of the articles taken, and then return to camp, 
wants. The statements made by the different and to their duty. Never before was there & 
officers were of the most alarming kind. General | mutiny so devoid of crime, and which, in fact, 
Huntingdon wrote a note to Washington, saying | partook of the moral sublime. Their language 
that his brigade was out ef provisions, but he | was, “We are starving here, and shall soon he 
held it in readiness to march, as ‘‘ fighting was of no service to you or our country. We love 
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you, and the cause in which we are embarked. 
We will stand by you at all hazards, and defend 
with our last drop of blood our common country, 
but food we must and will have.” Washington 
was overcome by the condition and conduct of 
these men. So self-sustained in their sufferings 
—so constant to him in their destitution—so firm 
for their country, though abandoned by Congress, 
their language and attitude moved him deeply. 
There was something inexpressibly touching in 
the noble regret they manifested for appearing 
to be disobedient, and the high, manly grounds 
in which they defended their conduct. Wash- 
ington, in reply, told them that he was well 
aware of the sufferings of his faithful soldiers. 
He had long admired their patience and resigna- 
tion, and devotion to their country, under the 
most trying circumstances, and if the provisions 
did not arrive by a specified hour, he would 
place himself at their head, and march into the 
country till they were found. To this they 
consented, and the promised supplies arriving 
before the time fixed had expired, quietness and 
subordination were restored, and a movement, 
the results of which could not be foreseen, pre- 
vented. 

This supply, however, was soon exhausted, and 
then the same scenes of suffering were repeated. 
Nearly all the inhabitants in the vicinity of 
Valley Forge were Tories, and hence withheld 
the food they could have furnished. Finding 
that neither offers of pay nor threats could wring 
it from them, Washington, acting under a reso- 
lution of Congress, issued a proclamation in 
which he ordered all the farmers within seventy 
miles of Valley Forge, to thresh out half their 
grain by the first of February, and the other half 
by the first of March, under penalty of having 
the whole seized as straw. The Tories refused 
to comply, and many of them defended their 
barns and stacks with fire-arms. Some, unable 
to do this, set fire to their grain to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Americans. The 
soldiers turned themselves into pack-horses, 
yoked themselves to wagons, and shrunk from 
no labor required to bring in provisions. But 
all the efforts and ingenuity of Washington could 
not prevent the gaunt figure of famine from 
stalking through his camp. Horses died for 
want of forage, and the men became so reduced 
that scarcely enough could be found fit ‘‘to dis- 
charge the military camp duties from day to 
day; and even these few were compelled to 
borrow clothes to cover their nakedness while 
performing them. 

A week passed without a pound of flesh being 
brought into camp, and at last the bread gave 
out, and for several days the starving soldiers 





had not a morsel to eat. Heavy snow-storms, 
followed by excessive frosts, swelled the suffer- 
ings, that before seemed unbearable. So few 
blankets had been supplied that the benumbed 
soldiers were compelled to sleep sitting around 
their fires, to prevent freezing. Many were so 
naked that they could not show themselves out- 
side of their huts, but hid shivering away in the 
scanty straw. Others would flit from hut 
to hut, with only a loose blanket to cover 
their otherwise naked forms. These huts, 
half closed up with snow, and the men wa- 
ding around in their rags te beat paths, pre- 
sented a singular spectacle of a bright wintry 
morning. In the midst of this accumulation of 
woes, the small-pox broke out, and Washington 
was compelled to resort to innoculation to pre- 
vent the severer ravages of the disease. The 
sick, in consequence, were everywhere and without 
blankets or provisions and hospital stores, 
stretched on the earth wet and frosty, by turns, 
presented a scene of woe and wretchedness that 
beggars description. Starvation and despair 
will in the end demoralize the noblest army that 
ever defended a holy cause, and they at length 
began to tell on this band of patriots. A foreign 
officer, in walking through the encampment one 
day with Washington, heard through the crevices 
of the huts as he passed, half-naked men mutter- 
ing, ‘‘no pay, no clothes, no rum.” Then he said 
he despaired of American Liberty. Had Howe 
been made aware of this deplorable state of the 
army, he could have with a single blow crushed 
it to atoms. Amid this woe and suffering, 
Washington moved with a calm mien but a 
breaking heart. The piteous looks and haggard 
appearance of his poor soldiers—the conscious- 
ness that his army was powerless to resent any 
attack of the enemy, nay, on the point of dis- 
solution, never probably to be reunited, all com- 
bined to press him so heavily with care, that 
even he must have sunk under it had he not put 
his trust in a higher power than man. One day 
a Quaker, by the name of Potts, was strolling up 
a creek, when he heard, in a secluded spot, the 
solemn voice of some one apparently engaged 
in prayer. Stealing quietly forward, he saw 
Washington’s horse tied to a sapling, and a little 
farther dn, in a thicket, the chief himself, on his 
knees, and with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
beseeching heaven for his country and his army. 
Before God alone, that strong heart gave way 
and poured forth the full tide of its griefs and 
anxieties. Though the heavens grew dark 
around him, and disaster after disaster wrecked 
his brightest hopes, and despair settled down on 
officers and men, he showed the same unaltera- 
ble presence —moved the same tower of strength. 
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But to his God he could safely go with his 
troubles, and on that arm securely lean. How 
sublime does he appear, and how good and holy 
the cause he was engaged in seems, as he thus 
garries it to the throne of a just God, feeling that 
i: has his sanction and can claim his protection. 

The poor man who had witnessed this specta- 
cle, hurried home, and on opening the door of 
his house, burst into tears, His wife, amazed, 
inquired what was the matter with him. He 
told her what he had seen, and added, ‘‘If there 
is any one on this earth whom the Lord will 
listen to, it is George Washington, and I feel a 
presentiment that under such a commander, 
there can be no doubt of our eventually estab- 
lishing our independence, and that God in his 
providence has willed it so.” 

No wonder peace sat enthroned on that brow 
when despair clouded all others. 

In February his wife joined him, and as the 
two walked through the wretched camp, even 
the half-starved and mutinous soldier raised his 
head to bless them, and from many a pallid lip 
fell the ‘‘long live Washington,” as his tall form 
darkened the door of the hovel. She was worthy 
of him, and cheerfully shared his discomforts 
and anxieties. Having at length got a little 
addition, built of logs, attached to their quarters, 
as a dining-room, she writes that their straitened 
quarters were much more tolerable. 

But the sick, powerless, and famished army that 
lay around him did not wholly occupy Washing- 
ton’s attention. He wrote to the various officers 
to the east and north, took measures to have 
West Point fortified, and pressed on Congress 
the necessity of a complete change in the organi- 
zation and discipline of the army, and the mode 
of obtaining supplies. This body at length 
yielded to his solicitations, and a committee of 
five was appointed to wait on him at Valley 
Forge, to decide on some feasible plan. Wash- 
ington laid before them a project, which, after re- 
ceiving the various opinions of the officers, he 
had, with great labor and care, drawn up. The 
committee remained three months in camp, and 
then returned to Congress with a report, which, 
with a very few amendments, was adopted. On 
one point he and Congress differed widely. 
Hitherto, the officers received pay only while in 
the service, and no provision was made for them 
in the future. Washington wished to have the 
half-pay system for life adopted, and finding 
Congress averse to it, he wrote a strong and 
urgent request, in which he declared that he 
‘most religously believed the salvation of the 
cause depended upon it, and without it, the 
officers would moulder to nothing, or be com- 
posed of low and illiterate men, void of capacity, 





and unfit for their business.” He said he had 
no interest in the decision, personally, as he had 
fully resolved never to receive the smallest bene- 
fit from the half-pay establishment; but he 
added, ‘‘As aman who fights under the weight of 
proscription, and as a citizen who wishes to see the 
liberty of his country established on a permanent 
basis, and whose property depends on the success of 
our arms, I am deeply interested.” Still Congress 
hesitated, doubtful whether this matter did not 
belong to the separate States. Some saw in it 
the basis of a standing army; others the’ ele- 
ments of a privileged class; indeed, saw every 
thing but the simple truth, that officers will not 
sacrifice all their interests, and run the hazards 
of war for a country which will not even pro- 
mise after her independence is secured to pro- 
provide for their support. Deeply impressed 
with the necessity and importance of this 
measure, Washington wrote again to a member 
of Congress, declaring “that if it was not adopted 
he believed the army would disband, and even if 
it should not, it would be without discipline, 
without energy, incapable of acting with vigor, 
and destitute of those cements necessary to pro- 
mise success on the one hand, or to withstand 
the shocks of adversity on the other.” He said, 
‘*Men may speculate as much as they will; they 
may talk of patriotism, they may draw a few 
examples, from ancient story, of great achieve- 
ment performed by its influence, but whoever 
builds upon them as a sufficient basis for con- 
ducting a long and bloody war, will find himself 
deceived in the end. I do not mean 
to exclude altogether the idea of patriotism. I 
know it exists, and I know it has done much in 
the present contest. But I will venture to assert 
that a great and lasting war can never be sup- 
ported on this principle alone.” He might have 
added that offiers and men felt that if they owed 
the State obedience, the State in turn owed them 
protection; or that if they risked life and for- 
tune in the defense of their country, she, when 
delivered, owed them some provision against 
want. Itis hard to fight for a country that de- 
grades our efforts to the mere duties of a hire- 
ling. Patriotism, like love for a fellow being, 
must have regard in return or it will soon die 
out. Urged by Washington’s appeals, Congress 
at length passed the half-pay bill, but shortly 
after reconsidered it, and finally compromised 
the matter by allowing the officers half-pay for 
seven years, and granting a gratuity of eighty 
dollars to each non-commissioned officer and 
soldier who should serve to the end of the war. 
Thus, while struggling with the difficulties that 
beset him in camp, he was compelled to plead 
with a suspicious, feeble Congress, and submit 
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to its implied imputations. The course it was 
taking he saw clearly would lead to mischief. 
Its openly avowed suspicions of the army, he de- 
clared, was just the way to make it dangerous. 
‘The most certain way (said he) to make a man 
your enemy, is to tell him you esteem him such.” 
Besides, the conduct of the army did not warrant 
this jealousy. From first to last, it had shown 
an example of obedience to the civil authorities, 
worthy of the highest commendation, not of dis- 
trust. Washington boldly asserted that history 
could not furnish another instance of an army 
‘‘ suffering such uncommon hardships, and bear- 
ing them with the same patience and fortitude. 
To see men (said he) without clothes to cover 
their nakedness, without blankets to lie on, with- 
out shoes, for the want of which, their marches 
might be traced by the blood from their feet— 
and almost as often without provisions as with 
them, marching through the frost and snow, and 
at Christmas taking up their winter-quarters 
within a day’s march of the enemy, without a 
house or hut to cover them till they could be 
built, and submitting without a murmur, is a 
proof of patience and obedience which, in my 
opinion, can scarce be paralleled.” No, it could 
not be paralleled, and yet the greater the devo- 
tion and sufferings of the army, the more neg- 
lectful, suspicious and hostile Congress became. 
Its noble conduct demanded gratitude and confi- 
dence, but received instead distrust and injury. 
Thus, while exerting al! his powers to protect 
and keep together the army, he had to devise and 
propose every important military measure, and 
then, at last, see many of his plans fail through 
party spirit, and others so altered as to lose half 
their value. It was under these accumulations of 
evils the Conway Gabal came to a head, and 
Washington saw his own officers conspiring to- 
gether to effect his overthrow. This was the 
darkest hour of his life, for not only misfortunes, 
but things far more wounding to him than any 
misfortune, were crowding him to the farthest 
limit of endurance. 

Thus passed the long severe and gloomy 
winter, but spring at last with its balmy breath 
arrived, and was hailed with delight by the suffer- 
ing troops. Unjust and inconsistent as it may 
seem, there were many in Congress and out of it 
who blamed Washington for not carrying on a 
winter campaign. Of these members of Con- 
gress he spoke in bitter sarcasm, declaring that 
they at first denied the soldiers clothes, and 
then wanted them to keep the field in winter. 
‘‘T can assure these gentlemen,” said he ‘that 
itis a much easier and less distressing thing, to 
draw remonstrances in a comfortable room by a 
good fire-side, than to occupy a cold bleak hill, 





and sleep under frost and snow, without clothes 
or blankets. However, although they seem to 
have little feeling for the naked, distressed 
soldiers, I feel superabundantly for them, and 
from my soul I pity those misieries which it is 
neither in my power to relieve nor prevent.” 
His indignation and scorn are moved at the in- 
humanity of such complaints, but they both 
yield to pity as he contemplates the condition of 
his soldiers. But notwithstanding the con- 


'Spiracies surrounding him, the disaffection of 


some of his best officers, and the conduct of Con- 
gress, and the state of his troops, he did not 
waver a moment in his course. And when, in 
the middle of April, he received a draft of Lord 
North’s conciliatory bills, as they were called, 
containing a new project for settling the diffi- 
culties between the two countries, all his 
solicitude was aroused at once, lest the favorable 
terms offered might be accepted, or at least 
urged by men tired of the war and despairing 
of success. He immediately wrote to a member 
of Congress, saying, ‘‘ Nothing short of Indepen- 
dence it appears to me can possibly do. A peace 
on any other terms would be, if-I may be allowed 
the expression, a peace of war.” He expressed 
his views in full, in which fortunately Congress 
coincided, and the three commissioners Lord 
Carlisle, Governor Johnstone and William Eden, 
after vainly striving for three months to make 
arrangements with Congress, returned. Previous 
to their departure, however, they attempted to 
send circulars to each of the States, showing the 
terms of reconciliation which had been rejected, 
and threatening those who continued their 
rebellious attitudes with the vengeance of the 
king. 

Another event soon after occurred which shed 
sudden sunshine on the gloomy encampment of 
Valley Forge, and made its rude hovels ring with 
acclamations of joy. The overthrow of Bur- 
goyne had fixed the wavering attitude of France, 
and on the 6th of February a treaty of defensive 
alliance as well as of amity and commerce was 
signed on her part, by Geraud, and on ours by 
the American Commissioners, Franklin, Deane 
and Lee. The bearer of these glad tidings 
arrived the last of April, and bonfires, illumina- 
tions, the firing of cannon and ringing of bells 
announced the joy with which it was received by 
the people. The army was wild with excite- 
ment, and the bright May morning that dawned 
over the huts at Valley Forge did not more cer- 
tainly promise a coming summer than did this 
alliance with one of the strongest powers on the 
globe assure our success. Washington set apart 
the 7th of May to celebrate this important event 
inform. At nine in the morning, the troops 
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were all assembled to hear divine service and 
offer up their thanksgiving. A signal gun fired, 
at half-past ten, summoned the men to the field. 
At half-past eleven, another signal-gun was fired 
and the columns began their march. Ata third 
signal, a running fire of musketry went down the 
first line and back the second. A moment’s 
silence followed, when at a given signal a loud 
shout went up, and ‘Long live the King of 
France,”’ rolled like thunder over the field. 
Before the echo had died away, the artillery 
broke in, shaking the earth with its deep 
reverberations, and sending its sullen roar of joy 
far over the spring-clad hills and valleys. After 
thirteen rounds, it ceased, and the loud rattle of 
musketry succeded, and then the deepening shout 
of ‘Long live the friendly European powers,”’ 
again arose from the whole army. As a finale 
thirteen cannon were fired, followed by a dis- 
charge of musketry and a loud huzza to ‘“ The 
American States.” All the officers of the army 
then assembled to partake of a collation provided 
by Washington, and for once, plenty reigned in 
the camp. When he took his leave, the officers 
arose and began to huzza and shout ‘‘ Long live 
Washington.” They kept it up till he and his 
suite had gone a quarter of a mile. The latter, 
his heart swelling with joy and gratitude at the 


bright prospect so suddenly opened before his 
country, and his face lit up at the enthusiasm 
manifested on every side, would often turn, and 
swinging his hat above his head, echo back the 


wild huzza. The uproar would then be re- 
doubled—hats flew into the air, and ‘ Wash- 
ington, long live Washington,” was echoed 
and re-echoed over the field, and taken up by the 
army till the whole atmosphere seemed an 
element of joy. 

The troops at this time presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance than when they went into 
winter-quarters. Better clad, they had with the 
opening of spring been subject to constant and 
severe discipline, by Baron Steuben, who had 
joined the army during the winter. This gene- 
rous stranger had been aid to Frederic the Great, 
and was afterward made grand marshal of the court 
of Prince Hohenzollern-Hechingen. The King 
of Sardinia, anxious to obtain his services, had 
made him flattering offers to enter his army, but 
the baron was well settled with ample means, 
and refused to accept them. In 1777 he passed 
through France, on his way to England, to visit 
seme English noblemen. Count Germain, the 
French minister of war, was an old companion- 
in-arms of Steuben, and he immediately began 
to press the latter to enter the American service. 
The wary French minister knew that our weak- 
ness lay in our want of discipline, and ignorance 





of military tactics, and that there could be no 
one found, better fitted to render us aid in this 
department than he. For a long time Steuben 
steadily refused, but the indefatigable Germain 
finally overcame all his scruples, and he embark- 
ed for this country, where he arrived on the Ist 
of December [1777]. Congress recieved him 
with distinction, and at his own request, he 
joined the army at Valley Forge, as a volunteer. 
His astonishment at its aspect was unbounded. 
Such a famished, half-naked, miserable collection 
of human beings, he never before saw dignified 
with the title of soldiers, and he declared that no 
European army could be kept together a week 
under such privations and sufferings. His 
amazement at the condition of the army gave 
way to pity and respect for men who, for a prin- 
ciple, would endure somuch. As soon as spring 
epened he commenced, as inspector-general, to 
which office he had been appointed by Congress, 
to drill the men. Ignorance of our language 
crippled him sadly at first, but undiscouraged, he 
threw his whole soul into his work, determined 
that such noble patriots should also become good 
soldiers. Though choleric and impetuous, he was 
generous as the day, and possessed a heart full 
of the tenderest sympathy. The men, notwith- 
standing his tempestuous moods, soon learned to 
love him. The good effects of his instructions 
were quickly apparent, and now, when Washing- 
ton was about to open the summer campaign, he 
saw with pride an army before him that could be 
wielded, and that had confidence in its own skill. 
Still it was small, and recruits came in slowly. 
The committee sent by Congress to Valley Forge, 
to confer with Washington, agreed that the whole 
force in the field should be forty thousand men, 
exclusive of artillery and cavalry; but when, 
the next day after the grand celebration of the 
alliance with France, a council of war was called, 
it appeared that there were, including the de- 
tachments in the Highlands, only fifteen thousand 
troops, and no prospect of increasing the total 
number to more than twenty thousand. At 
Valley Forge were eleven thousand eight hund- 
red, while nineteen thousand five hundred British 
occupied Philadelphia, and ten thousand four 
hundred more New York, not to mention between 
three and four thousand in Rhode Island. Over 
thirty-three thousand British soldiers were ou 
American soil, a force which Congress had nothing 
adequate to oppose. Inthis council it was resolved 
almost unanimously that it would be unwise, 
under the circumstances, to commence offensive 
operations. The army, therefore, remained quiet. 
Meanwhile, Howe began to make preparations 
for evacuating Philadelphia. 
[To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


On her way homeward, which she did not con- 
tinue until Paul and Pauline were out of sight, 
Bernice stopped at the kiln, stirred up the fire, 
and sitting down in the old accustomed seat, 
tried to think. 

She had not yet succeeded in doing so in any 
connected manner, when another element was 
added to the mental confusion. Jep was coming, 
and she heard him. He made a prodigious de- 
monstration of his progress as he went along. 
The bushes crackled as he pushed his way 
through them. On he came singing, or howling, 
the hymn which his mother always sang when 
the natural strength of her frame was abated, 
and she in a subdued, pacific mood. 

Bernice heard him coming ;—it was but a little 
time since she could sit and listen quietly, as 
now, to the assurances of his approach ;—she 
waited without an uneasy look or an impatient 
gesture, her feet cased in the old red boots, 
crossed as tranquilly and immovably as a statue. 
If she was ever afraid of Jep that time was 
over. 

The boy sees her while he is yet at a distance, 
and accordingly grows still more demonstrative, 
and when he comes up to her an exultant frenzy 
seems to possess him, which is shown in his 
dealings with the kiln fire. Raking the huge 
brands backward and forward with the great iron 
poker, seems to be a suitable occupation for him 
in his present mood, for Jasper is not strong, 
and the exertion soon exhausts all superfluous 
strength, and he lies down en the rocks at a short 
distance from Bernice, so that he can look up 
into her face, which, laugh at it as he may and 
does, is beautiful to him—ay, in such measure 
as he can worship the child, he does worship 
her. 

Bernice has not changed her position since he 
came. She bears the look with which he con- 
templates her so steadily, with perfect compo- 
sure, and she thinks, he has become so quiet, 
that he may have something on his mind which 
will presently come forth. 

But minute after minute passes on, and he 
says nothing. Then she recollects the promise 





made that morning to his mother, and that leads 
her to say, though with not a slight misgiving as 
to the reception he will give her words— 

‘* Jep don’t you wish we knew something ?” 

‘* Knew something? What?” asked Jep with- 
out betraying any very lively interest in the sub- 
ject. 

‘*What they learn at schools,” answered Ber- 
nice. 

*¢ What for ?” 

‘¢ We should be so much better for it.” 

‘* Who told you that?” 

‘*T know it. We should be better and hap- 
pier.” 

“I don’t know any such thing,’’ said Jep, 
moodily. 

“Oh, yes you do. You would, Jep, if you 
thought any thing about it. It’s the knowledge 
that makes the difference between folks.” 

She sat with her hands folded, speaking in her 
mildest way, and looking with her kindest look 
at Jep. The effect of her speech on him, and 
the manner of it was strange.—He half arose, 
and continued after that to sit in a reclining 
posture with his face slightly averted from Ber- 
nice. There was something in her eyes that 
controlled him—affected him most strangely—he 
was never quite comfortable when he met it.” 

‘¢You’d like it down in the village to school, 
I guess,” said he, looking at her with a sidelong 
glance, which was immediately withdrawn as his 
eyes met hers. ‘At old Fillan’s, you know,” he 
added—but in a little softer tone than that which 
opened the remark—as if he were ashamed to 
say it, and yet impelled to do so by the un- 
manageable perversity of his nature. 

‘¢ Any where,” said Bernice, bravely, ‘‘ if we 
could only get taught. We don’t know any 
thing, not the first thing, Jep.” 

‘Mr. Paul Tintoret would make a pretty good 
one to teach. But he’s going to be off in about 
—next week. Sohe’s no good. I guess we’ll 
have to stay where we’re put. It looks iike.” 

‘Who told you Paul was going, Jep?”- 

‘¢The man that knows best.” 

‘¢ Himself ? Paul himself?” 

‘¢ Like enough.” 
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‘* When, did you say?” 

‘¢ Perhaps in a week. It don’t make no differ- 
ence, does it? You’rein dreadful sorrow now, I 
expect. I would n’t go and cry about it, if I 
Was you.” 

‘I’m not crying, Jep. Don’t let’s talk so, 
Jep?” 

‘‘What’s the difference whether he goes or 
not, to you?” he persisted. 

‘‘Nothing,” said Bernice, with a heavy sigh; 
‘but I never was sorrier.” 

‘Why don’t you go along with him? You’d 
better,” said Jep, with a grin, shading his eyes 
with his grimed hand, and looking down upon 
the rock; one might as soon have expected to 
see it covered with a sudden growth of verdure 
as to have imagined that Jep’s heart was capable 
of a single sustained emotion of kindness or affec- 
tion that could bring forth any peacable fruit. 
Passionately as he attached himself to the child 
before him, recklessly as he would have under- 
taken any deed that would irrevocably secure 
her to himself, so engulfed was the good in the 
evil of his nature, that all consideration or feel- 
ing of a tenderer nature was but like the flitting 
of a single flash of light from the midst of 
storm-clouds, seen and gone, and lost in dark- 
ness. 

** Do n’t you think so yourself now? What’s 
&) hinder you? Why don’t you go?” he asked 

gain, when he perceived that she was not going 
to answer him. 

“TI don’t know,” she began musingly, but 
quickly she corrected this partial acquiescence 
in what he had mockingly suggested—‘* No—why 
no! Jep, what are you thinking of?” Her face 
became crimson, she looked away from him. 

‘* What is it you are thinking of yourself, you ’d 
better say?” He spoke in a triumphant tone. 
She was actually conquered by him for once in 
his life! 

** Do you want to know what I’m thinking of, 
Jep ?” she said, after a moment’s hesitation, lift- 
ing herself up with sudden dignity and spirit, 
and looking directly upon him, with a look so 
sad and earnest that even he was touched by it. 
“Tl tell you. I’m thinking what if you and I 
could be a great deal better than we are; if I 
could be like Pauline Fillan, and you like Mr. 
Paul, it would be so different with us here. I 
wish we were, I wish we could learn to be; and 
that’s why I wish we could go to school. Folks 
are happy when they ’re good, and that’s what 
makes me wish we were different. We might be 
like ’em, and we aint. We aint no more like 
"em, Jep, than if we had n’t never heard of such 
things, or seen such folks. Don’t you know? 
If we wasn’t so bad off about knowing things! 








But we do know we ought to be better, Jep—do 
let’s try.” 

‘¢ But you know,” said Jep, still insensible, as 
if he were deaf to this appeal—* you know if 
you could, you’d go off with Paul Tintoret to- 
morrow, and ’taint no use of saying you would n’t 
—for you would.” He shook his head and looked 
blacker than ever, as if nothing would please 
him quite as well as the infliction of a little dis- 
cipline upon Bernice. 

‘If for any thing,” said she, looking up to- 
ward the darkening sky, and speaking thought- 
fully as she pushed the hair back from her fore- 
head, ‘if for any thing, and I don’t think I 
would for any thing in the world—but you say I 
would—it would be ’cause he knows so much, 
and is so kind; but, Jep, do look about and see 
if we can’t go to school somewhere, you and me 
together. Now, Jep, in earnest, if you could, 
would n’t you like to?” 

‘To have ’em call us angels?” sneered Jep. 
‘“NolIshan’t. I don’t want no teacher. You 
don’t. It’s all gammon when you say you do. 
You know there aint a school short of old red 
wig Fillan’s. You know that’s what you’ve got 
to talking about it for. But look here—when 
you find a weasel asleep then you may cheat me. 
School! you want to gad—you want to get down 
there with Tim and Paul and the rest. Don’t 
you be a talking school to me again. Come up, 
the storm is here.” 

He had worked himself into something like a 
passion, and now stood up and laid his hand on 
the child’s arm. ‘Come along,” he repeated. 

At first Bernice seemed inclined to disregard 
rather than comply with his order, but the next 
instant she arose and walked toward home with 
him. It may have been an inward consciousness 
of weakness, a feeling that she was not equal to 
any further contest with him that day, or it may 
have been a remembrance of her promise to his 
mother, and a desire to conciliate Jep in all pos- 
sible ways, that led her to quell the spirit of re- 
sistance rising within her, and follow him. 

But I think that one skilied in reading the 
thought and motive of another in facial expres- 
sion, would have seen in the serenity of Bernice 
the submission of the child’s spirit to an ‘‘ Un- 
known God;” that ignorantly as she worshiped 
Him, even that cry of her soul going out day by 
day,” ‘* Make me like Pauline,” was before Him 
the sweet savor of an accepted sacrifice, and that 
according to her prayer was it being done to her. 

And so she followed Jep, and checked the tears 
that would have fallen when she thought of Paul, 
and of all that Pauline had said to her that day, 
and of the promise she had made concerning 
Jep to Mrs. Tassie, checked them, until Jep, led 
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on by that ray of light streaming through his 
soul, more faintly, however, than the palest 
moonbeam, scrambled up a steep height far out 
of their path, and periled his life in gathering a 
cluster of wild columbine that nodded to them, 
the first of the season, from a point which, to 
eyes unaccustomed to scan possibilities of access 
in such rocky scenes, would have appeared quite 
unapproachable. When he brought the flowers 
down from their high place and gave them to her, 
so simple a humam act as this adding one other 
emotion to those crowding upon her, made a way 
for the tears to fall. 

Silently they fell. When Jep, after a few mo- 
ments’ walk in silence, looked back upon her, she 
averted her face under pretence of looking about 
for other blossoms, talking, meanwhile, because 
she was fearful that he would suspect that she 
was weeping. Suddenly, however, with his 
characteristic and savage abruptness, he turned 
sharp in the path, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Look up!” 
and by the unexpectedness of the demand she was 
startled into compliance. 

‘‘T knew it!” he said complacently, looking 
full upon her face, and then turning about he 
resumed his way. ‘I knew you was crying— 
what for? Stop, won’t you?” 

‘‘Yes. Ihave,” was the tremulous reply. 

“‘But you'll be at it again. I know by the 
way you speak, you will.” 

‘“*No. I won't, Jep.” 

‘Give me them barbs you ’re lugging. 
pose they are too heavy.” 

‘‘No. I can carry them very well.” 

‘* Give ’em here.” 

So she gave him the bundle of barbs she had 
gathered for her basket-work, in the wood, and 
_ walked on after him, with only the wild flowers 
in her hand, wondering and sorrowful, yet hope- 
ful too. Before they reached the hut, the storm 
broke over them with the fury of a tempest. 


ate 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


During the rise and progress of the storm, Dr. 
Mitchell, sitting in his office, devotes the after- 
noon to study. But though his intention is good, 
many a vagrant thought contrives to steal in 
between him and a theory which he is attempt- 
ing to discuss mentally, with the design of estab- 
lishing it. From his window he watches the 
great masses of cloud which rise from the hori- 
zon, bounded by the mountain, and his thonghts 
wander with them, on and on. The future, 
which Mr. Devlin yesterday attempted to array 
before him in an attractive light, stretches itself, 
Without any aid consciously rendered by his 
imagination, before him. Relieved, in a sense, of 
the burden which had weighed upon his spirits 
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so long, by his recent communication with Mr. 
Devlin, he seems now enabled to regard it ina 
new light. Already he has experienced an effect 
as invigorating as if set free from a pestilent 
dungeon into the free, uncontaminated air of 
heaven. He lets fall the skeleton which has 
been so clasped in his embrace that no other joy 
or grief might come near him—the morbid na- 
ture of his trouble is exchanged for one more 
hopeful, healthful, courageous. The sunrise 
spreads around the sphinx, it has again a glory 
and a voice. 

Mr. Devlin’s own pre-eminent success in life 
is one cause of the doctor’s unbounded confi- 
dence in his judgment—his geniality is the great 
attraction that has won upon Mitchell in the 
midst of his gloom. He carries about with him, 
moreoyer, this astonishing man of the world, an 
influence, such an influence to be intensely felt 
but hardly specified, that Mitchell loves him 
with the ardent love of youth, reverence, wonder 
and unlimited confidence. And because he loves 
him, and has made his heart bare before him, 
taken him into his most sacred confidence, and 
heard his counsel in return, because of this, 
Mitchell is disposed to regard, as he has never 
before, the solicitations of an ambitious nature, 
which have presented themselves. Hitherto he 
has always held these in check. They have 
visited him—but he has answered them with 
scourging. Fragrant odors, splendid shows, the 
persuasions of an expanding intellect and vigor- 
ous physical powers have beset him when he has 
looked out from the grated window of the prison 
within which he walled himself with ascetic re- 
nunciation. Hitherto they have beset him in 
vain; but now he withdraws the grate and leans 
forward, looks through the aperture; the sun- 
shine is around him, beneath him, above him, 
everywhere, filling the world; a broad path 
opens before him, inviting him to enter, inciting | 
him to wider labors, and grander than he has 
attempted, excepting in his dreams. Beyond, in 
the distance, Pauline waits for him, and the 
chaplet of love and fame. He is no longer an 
obscure student faltering while the story of af- 
fection presses to his lips, and urges its need of 
utterance—but trio-triumphant in scholarship 
and love, drawn out to his utmost in beneficent 
labors for his fellows, he builds his home on a 
sure foundation, and labors and is happy. 

He scans the rare vision in its fullness—he 
lingers over it—he sustains himself in it, deriving 
its warranty from such high source that even 
when he reminds himself that this is only dream- 
ing, he will not dismiss the vision with a breath 
of calm decision—he cherishes it yet longer— 
scans it yet again—smiles over it—though while 
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he does this he falls back upon reality, and looks 
it also in the face, and when the night comes on, 
he lays aside the book with which he sat down, 
purposing an afternoon’s study—goes out in the 
darkness, and turns his steps toward the school- 
master’s cottage. 

An hour before his going Pauline had opened 
Mr. Devlin’s book, laid it before her father, and 
placed beside it the little package of Walter’s 
drawings, and the old man had seated himself 
for an evening’s entertainment. But it was an 
entertainment from which he apparently did not 
derive as much pleasure as surprise. He read 
the text, and turned the pages in silence. Once 
Pauline, observing the carefulness of observation 
which he bestowed on the drawings, said, ‘‘ Mo- 
ther and I were thinking that Paul must 
have misunderstood the doctor. The drawings 
in the book are so exactly like his—I wish Paul 
would come home.” The old man looked up at 
his daughter, as she spoke, somewhat anxiously. 

‘Why ?” asked he. 

‘¢T am so curious to know about the drawings,” 
said Pauline, without hesitation, though not 
quite without embarrassment. 

It was on the old man’s tongue to suggest that 
Paul might not have been mistaken, that the en- 
gravings purporting to be copies of the work of 
a convict’s son did not clash with the claims made 
to the originality of these drawings. But he did 
not say it—he returned with a still greater anx- 
iety to his study of the book. 

‘‘ That is Paul—he is coming,” suddenly said 
Pauline, laying her work upon the table at the 
sound of the gate, swung open and shut again, 
and advancing steps. But the rap at the door 
the next moment showed her mistake, and drew 
from her mother, ‘‘That is the doctor’s knock,” 
and the doctor came in. 

‘¢ Walter,” said the schoolmaster, while he ex- 
tended his hand toward his favorite, ‘bring a 
chair here and take a look with me. Did you 
ever see the like of this before ?” 

‘¢What! Paul has been placing me on exhibi- 
tion !” the doctor smiled as his eye ran over the 
outspread drawings, but the old man’s were 
quick to see the grave look underlying the 
smile. 

‘‘Pauline was but just wishing for Paul to 
come home. We got confused in attempting to 
recall what it was he said about your work. 
Were your drawings original, doctor, or copies?” 

‘‘ Original,” said Mitchell. 

«< There is a wonderful family likeness between 
them and these in this book of Mr. Devlin’s. 
See—” 

Fillan moved the volume toward the doctor, 


who glanced at one or two pages of it, then | 





turned back to the preface, and began to read. 
Presently he pushed the book away from him, 
and said, looking around upon the little 
group— 

‘‘My drawings were the originals from which 
these pictures,” pointing to the volume, “were 
taken. I drew them from nature, when I was 
living with my mother in Australia.” 

He said this quietly, as if he anticipated no 
wound in the house of his friends; and from 
this statement he went deliberately on to others 
which concerned him, until nothing remained to 
be told. ‘I have not been taken by surprise,” 
said he, in conclusion. ‘I came with the ex- 
press purpose of saying all this to you. I want- 
ed you to know it. At any time that you say, 
Mr. Fillan, I will lay before you a package of 
my mother’s letters—letters which were written 
before she followed my father to Australia. You 
have won a right to see them. 

What answer made they? Mrs. Fillan, by the 
fire-side sate, with her hand shielding her eyes 
from candle-light and mental obscuration; Pau- 
line, who, during the latter part of his recital, 
had taken up her work, possessed of an unwont- 
ed spirit of industry, became so absorbed in it 
that one wondered if she would ever look up 
again. Only the schoolmaster spoke—and he 
said— 

‘* Walter, my boy, I am not given to compli- 
menting folks, but I wish there were a few more 
men in the world like you. I don’t desire to see 
your letters. If there ever was any thing that 
looked like a mystery hanging over you, and I 
never exactly thought there was, I was willing 
enough that it should hang there, and if what 
you ’ve told has occasioned you a particle of 
pain, I ask your forgiveness for listening to it, as 
heartily as I would ask it if I had done youa 
wrong. But what is this you say? You think 
of leaving us ?” 

‘*T see motives for exertion, and beauty in 
life, such as I never saw till yesterday. Can I 
not fill a larger place? Every thing within me 
says that I can, and urges meon. Am I wrong, 
sir?” 

‘‘Wrong! I have been waiting, expecting to 
hear you say that for months. It was in you, 
and I knew it must come out. No sir, it isn’t 
wrong, but in the highest degree right. You 
can filla large sphere—it’s your duty to do it. 
I have argued the case a hundred times over in 
my own mind, and I have always arrived at the 
same conclusion—but not—not without a little 
sore feeling, Walter. I can’t give you up with a 
great deal of pleasure, my boy. . . But are you 
going under the auspices of Mr. Devlin?” 

The recall of that name led the doctor’s 
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thoughts into a new train. He smiled as ata 
pleasant recollection, while he said, 

“The opportunity would seem particularly 
favorable. It is his wish that I should return 
to Bangor with him; he speaks of his influence 
as if it were something there, and I have no 
doubt that it is commanding. Would you re- 
commend it?” 

The old man hesitated. Finally he asked, 
‘‘ Have you taken him into your confidence ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

‘‘He sent this book down to us—to Pauline, I 
may as well say—by Paul, this afternoon,” re- 
marked the old man, with no marked significance 
of his voice. He merely told the fact, and if 
any thing was derivable from it, that was not for 
him to decide or to suggest. 

‘‘This afternoon,” repeated Mitchell, but he 
said nothing more. If for an instant he said to 
himself, this is strange, with an attempt to 
understand it, it was for no longer time. Mr. 
Devlin occupied in the doctor’s regard a placé so 
high that suspicion could not reach it. 

He remained with them until a later hour than 
that to which his visits were usually protracted, 
and the conversation gradually widened its sphere 
so as to take within it both Pauline and her mo- 
ther, and though it scarcely strayed beyond him- 
self and the prospects before him, and the past 
through which he had struggled, bearing his 
heavy burden in silence and solitude, it had 
wide interests dependent upon him, and relations 
connected with him, of which Mrs. Fillan was 
the first to speak. And tenderly, even with a 
mother’s tenderness, she referred him back to 
the story of his mother, and her heroic fortitude 
and faith, and love—to his boyhood’s home, and 
early pursuits, and the bearing and influence of 
these recollections on every subsequent year and 
event of his life. There was no fear manifested 
on his part that he should weary his listeners ; 
and nothing but the most considerate interest 
which never pushed its wayinto vulgar curiosity, 
on theirs. When he was about to take his leave, 
he said— 

‘“You have taken my confession as if it were 
that of a foreign prince in exile, rather than—” 

“Why should we not?” hastily interrupted 
the schoolmaster, not allowing him to finish his 
remark. The old man caught up his spectacles 
with an emotion and excitement extraordinary 
for him, and flourished them in his hand as he 
spoke. ‘*Why should we not! Do you not be- 
long to the royal Legion of Honor? I think, 
sir, you have furnished us with the amplest, 
most conclusive proof that youdo. We shall see 
you at least every day until you go, for go you 
must—this little village is no place for you. You 





will leave your pack and the slough of despond 
behind you here, sir.” 

Silently one by one, the doctor took the hands 
of the old master, and his wife, and Pauline. 
Each had a word for him—but he was speechless 
—could only bow himself out silently. But he 
had indeed and for ever escaped from the villain- 
ous slough, and as a free pilgrim, was now pre- 
pared to go forth to his promised land, where- 
ever that might lie. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Paul did not return home that night. After he 
had left Pauline at the door of her father’s house, 
his errand accomplished in Mr. Devlin’s behalf, 
he went back to the factory, the door of which 
he had hardly closed when the rain descended 
and the floods came. The bright day had closed 
in this storm, and the bright thoughts with which 
he had wakened to it were gone, as he was in- 
clined to believe, forever. 

He takes up his chisel and hammer, and un- 
covers the monument of Christine, which is now 
nearly completed, as if with the intention of re- 
suming his work where he had left it yesterday ; 
but he has no heart to touch it. Either the 
name which stands out in its beautiful and deli- 
cate carvinz so prominent, utters a rebuke, or 
the purity of the snow-white marble smites him, 
or the recollection of what he has done, inde- 
pendent of any suggestion, rises before him and 
condemns, and crushes him into the dust. He 
cannot work. The sight of that which gave him 
so much pride and pleasure, now utterly discon- 
certs, and is hateful to him. He covers the 
marble again, and at a disturbed, unequal pace, 
he goes up and down the little shop, and the 
shadows deepen. It gets darker and darker till 
nothing is left there but Paul and gloom. 

How can he but think upon the deed that he 
he has done? The hope in which he has indulged 
faces and condemns him with all the horror of a 
crime. It is the first moral delinquency of which 
Paul Tintoret was ever guilty, and he is stained 
and polluted in his own sight, on account of 
what he has done. Its effect is not so much in 
his thought—it may altogether fail of an effect, 
but that he, in the hope that he has cherished, 
should so much as have lifted his finger! The 
moral enormity attendant on his simple act—the 
arraignment of himself, and the sentence he has 
passed on himself, much as they concern him, 
are not associated with others in an vital way— 
will not prevent Pauline from chatting with him 
if he goes home—will not prevent her going 
about, and with her own hands working for his 
comfort, as she had done so many years—will 
not prevent Mitchell, when they meet, from the 
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old friendly salutation, and enlivening, pleasant 
talk! But how shall he face them? How shall 
he stand before them guilty of a treacher- 
ous thought? He keeps a solitary watch over 
the accusing thought all that evening—all that 
night. He has it in his custody, and as if fear- 
ful that it would escape him if he slept, he sits 
and guards it. He says to it again and again, 
‘‘You are mine. I have cherished you. I have 
let you have your way. You had liberty, and 
proclaimed yourself, but you are still mine.” 
And as if the thought needed a proof, he says, 
‘¢You came up from darkness, and there was no 
one else to claim you. I gave you a good dis- 
guise, and let you have your way. You are 
mine, you shall bide with me’”—and then, as if it 
were a-precious treasure, he scans the thought 
again and again in all its proportions. Paul 


Tintoret was never made for such an offense 
against his royal nature as he has enacted. And 
he repudiates himself for it—denies and con- 
demns himself anew, and through the night re- 
hearses the tragedy again, and yet again, and 
will give himself no rest. 


Unclean hands, meanwhile, repose peacefully, 
clasped upon a breast unstirred, except by the 
gertle breathing of a tranquil slumberer. Mr. 
Devlin sleeps, and does not dream. No thought 
startles him—no accusation makes him tremble. 
Pauline Fillan does not sleep so tranquilly, for 
a happy consciousness disturbs her. Nor does 
our little Bernice, for her night is full of pain 
and fever; nor yet does Walter Mitchell, though 
a night fo full of blessed peace and manful reso - 
lutions never before closed upon him. There’s 
not a soul in Briarton whose sleep is so profound 
as Mr. Devlin’s—nor one whose tranquillity af- 
fords so deep a cause of disturbance, of hope- 
lesness. 

For before he slept the deeds of years passed 
in review before him. Side by side he arrayed 
his thought of Pauline Fillan with the portrait 
of Christine, and a little penciled sketch, pre- 
served through many a strange fortune, of Walter 
Mitchell’s mother; and as he did so, the thought 
pervading in his mind was, ‘‘This youngest is 
the fairest’”—but as he meditated upon his only 
son, and the new wrong he had heaped upon him, 
he says he shall have wealth and position that 
would satisfy a noble. He loves me and I love 
him, and I will insure greater honors for him 
than the mere acknowledgement of him as my 
son. For certainly that would be no honor.” 
And with this reflection did he lie down to his 
slumber, to sleep well. Dreams never harassed, 
visions never tortured him. He had repaid,in 
his youth, the most tender and beautiful devo- 





tion, with a desertion which was, if not premedi- 
tated, at least accompanied in after years by no 
compunctious visitings. He had now no affeo- 
tions to be shaken and aroused—it was not long 
contact with the world that had deadened them 
—he had neglected them, trampled upon them in 
his youth, and grown into this fair show of man- 
hood destitute of all that gives to better and 
more faithful men their hope in life, and their 
confidence of immortality. 

In their first interview, the young man’s name 
had attracted his attention, and it was the in- 
spection of suspicion rather than the advance- 
ment of any warmer and better sentiment, that 
Mitchell had mistaken on that occasion for a cor- 
diality and geniality of disposition which had 
won upon him, and aroused in him correspond- 
ing sentiments. 

Since that evening, this study had been pur- 
sued by the elder man, always with interest, with 
various results; but, as we have seen, without 
the rise or the expression of one such genuine 
emotion as continually overflowed the brain and 
the heart of Walter when they were together. 
And now, convinced of the fact he has suspected, 
he entertains his knowledge precisely as he has 
harbored his belief, and the one occasions him 
no deeper conviction, no more absolute an emo- 
tion or thought, than the other. 

If this capacity, thus exhibited, is in him the 
result of a natural, an inherited, or of a culti- 
vated incapacity, the final evolution of a cause 
is sufficiently defined. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In the gray of the morning, before Paul had 
thought of arousing himself to make preparations 
for going up to Mr. Fillan’s to breakfast, a tap 
at the window called him to the door; he opened 
it with hesitation, not at the first appeal, nor the 
second, nor indeed until, lifting his eyes, he saw 
old Sue’s visage as it was partly disclosed by 
so much of the window-light as she was able to 
attain unto. He had started up at the first tap; 
but annoyed and confused, he presented himself 
at the open door, and bade the old woman good 
morning, for the thought of having been subject 
ed, for how long a time he might not conjecture, 
to her unsuspected observation, was. by no means 
agreeable to him. 

Nor did he like the keen, swift scrutiny to which 
he felt himself subjected, as she came into the shop 
and looked around, as if curious to discover the 
occupation which had busied him through the 
past hours—for only a glance at his face was 
needed to assure her that he had not slept all 
night. 

‘‘You’re faithful to your word,” she said, 
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seating herself on the bench from which he had 
risen, ‘‘I had my doubts though, when I came 
up the street—and I doubted it the more when 
you would not hear my knock.” Paul made 
some apology, and expressed a little surprise 
that she should have been in any doubt respect- 
ing his fulfillment of the promise he had made 
her. ‘‘Just the old narrow view you forever 
take of things,’ she said—but the reproach was 
uttered so cheerily that Paul could not but 
smile—‘‘ As if” continued she with more spirit, 
the energy of her youth flashing from her eyes, 
‘‘as if some that knows as much as I do, 
would’nt have moved heaven and earth to get 
you out of his way, if he believed in me as much 
as I believe in myself. Did’nt you know that, 
boy? Old Joe Tintoret’s son, did’nt you know 
that there was one looking after your fortune that 
would’nt no more stop looking while there was a 
stone in the way to be turned over, than she’d 
die before her time came! The month is not up 
yet, but I’ve done the business, I’ve found the 
deed, and you'll have your own yet, and that’s 
what I’ve lived so long for, just to tell you that! 
—and now I don’t know nothing more about my 
time—it may come when it likes—I’m just ready 
for it.” 

‘‘Sue, what do you mean? where have you 
been all this while?” asked Paul, his anxiety 
and alarm more aroused than any other emo- 
tion. ‘*What have you done? Did n’t you give 
your promise ?” 

‘Never mind—lI’ve been a tramping—lI’ve 
done the business, and you’ve got your own— 
you'll have the papers—and that’s all I’ve got to 
say about it—you’re just one of the boys who 
don’t want to hear an old woman’s talk. And 
so I’m going—but when you get the papers just 
think old Sue is good for some other things 
besides fortune-telling—that she never knowed 
what it was to be tired, or nonplussed, or out- 
witted, or scared either, by big folks or little 
folks, as long as she was looking out for your 
mother’s son, who after all was afraid of her, 
and thought her a little the worse for a want of 
wit, you know.” 

‘‘Sue! Sue! you’re not going though!” 

‘¢ Yes, Lam, up to see my other chick; and 
then I’m through with my business.”’ 

‘¢ But wait!” cried Paul following after her, 
for by this time she had left the shop, and was 
striding up the road. ‘‘ Wait and tell me, what 
the deuce—”’ 

‘‘Don’t say wait, to me, boy! You know 
where Sue’s house is—come up when you want 
any thing of her—I’ll be there—I haven’t got much 
left on my hands to do—come aloft Paul—I ll 
he ready for you,” and drawing her old gray cloak 





| around her, she walked off majestically, resolutely 


deaf to whatever further word Paul’s ingenuity 
might devise in the hope of detaining her. Went 
up to see her other chick, did she? but she saw 
not the child—did never see her again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


But where now is our little Bernice ? 

There have been numerous passings to and 
fro from Briarton to the Tassie hut since we last 
saw her, and a great change is that which has 
passed over her since then. 

Never in all the years of her residence in her 
adopted home has she occasioned such commo- 
tion and disturbance and anxiety as now, when 
she lies in her little bed in the garret-chamber, 
and talks incessantly of Paul. 

Paul has been to see her again, and not only 
so but again and again—every day through the 
past week. Pauline too has more than once 
climbed the mountain-path, up the ladder into the 
garret, and for hours together has watched and 
nursed the child. 

They say that she is beside herself—that she 
talks wildly, and at random, and that one ought 
not to listen as if he really heard, for that she 
herself does not know what it is that she is say- 
ing. Mrs. Tassie has repeated this in substance 
at least a dozen times to Jep, when they have 
been alone together in the kitchen, and a dozen 
times besides in act and glance, when they have 
been together in the garret where our little Ber- 
nice lies sick of a fever. For Mrs. Tassie recol- 
lects the rage into which Jep has fallen more 
than once, down in the room below, while the 
people from Briarton were alone with the child in 
the garret, and she fears, although he walks about 
the room as quietly, and speaks so softly, that it 
is really wonderful to see and hear him, she fears 
that when Bernice begins to talk about Paul, 
for that is the theme to which she continually 
returns, and her mind will not be diverted from 
it—she fears that his wrath will be uppormost, 
that he will forget how very ill the child is, and 
the slenderness of the chances of her recovery. 

And sometimes when she has said it, always, 
as she believes, Mrs. Tassie’s words and gestures 
have expressed but the truth. But oftener she 
has been laboring under a mistake; for only at 
rare intervals has the child’s mind wandered. 
Often as she has looked up when the garret 
door has opened, and said, ‘‘I thought it was 
Paul,” she has known what she was saying; for 
when she is awake she thinks only of him and 
when she is asleep she dreams ofhim, and when her 
mind wanders, it is still burdened with that one 
idea which a few kind words and looks has made 
the dearest, the most precious she had ever known. 
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There is no pain, however sharp and agonizing, 
that she could not bear with meekest patience if 
he were only standing by her bed, where her 
eyes could behold him. The lips parched with 
fever could yet smile for him, because the thought 
of him has ever been full of refreshment to her. 
The influence of the memory of Christine in 
former days of doubt and darkness, was 
nothing like to this. 

Every day since that on which Tassie went to 
Paul, and told him that his sick child had some- 
thing on her mind that she wished to say to him, 
tlie young stone-cutter has passed through the 
low door-way into that garret—and every day 
she has repeated the question of questions, when 
will he go away from Briarton? Daily she 
repeats it although he has answered again and 
again that he may never go—not to-morrow 
certainly, nor this week, and probably never. 

Paul does not say this merely to quiet the 
child, or to soothe her. But because he believes 
it. He has completed the monument—it has been 
placed on the grave beyond the garden of Mr. 
Devlin’s place, at the head of Christine’s grave, 
and the whole country, it would seem, from far 
and near, has been to look at it. And from house 
to house through the mountain-land has the 
rumor gone, that Paul Tintoret will leave Briar- 
ton, and besides this, another rumor more por- 
tentous, but less extended, that deeply concerns 
Paul. 

But though the village and mountaiu people 
have praised the work, and lamented the antici- 
pated departure, Mr. Deviin himself, has of late 
said nothing to Paul upon the subject; he seems 
in the multitude of other thoughts and plans— 
now that Sue is dead—for Sue is dead. She 
never wakened from that slumber of the night 
after her return from her last momentous tramp 
—to have forgotten this which concerns so 
obscure an individual as Paul Tintoret. And in 
the severity with which Paul passes sentence on 
the part that he has taken in bringing, as he 
believes he has done, a sorrow on Pauline, he 
proves a traitor to himself, that false self which 
could be so tempted, and almost rejoices in the 
overthrow of whatever ambitious project he may 
ever have indulged in. He is not worthy, he says, 
of any advancement or success. The question 
does not turn now on the same point that it did 
before he gave that book into Pauline’s hands. 
He never can again regard it from that lost point 
of vision. It is the remorse of a noble spirit 
which despises and mourns over its momentary 
abberation. aa 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Pauline Fillan is with Bernice to-day. Much 
of the time since the attack which has made such 


a wreck of little Bernice, she has remained in 
the garret beside the child, watching symptoms, 
dealing with the patient according to directions 
the doctor left, and relieving Mrs. Tassie of much 
care and responsibility by the faithfulness of her 
watchings. The room bears evidence of her. 
She has made even that poor garret her witness, as 
she must needs make every place of her abiding. 
On the wall opposite Bernice’s bed are two gay 
pictures full of sunlight, groups of children and 
groups of flowers, which are so placed that the 
child upon the bed cannot lift her eyes without 
beholding them. The pillows supporting her 
head and the counterpane curiously wrought of 
silk, were brought up for the comfort and 
amusement of the child ; and there upon the bed, 
within her hand’s reach, is the satin bag worked 
with silver flowers, which Pauline carried on 
that Sabbath day when Bernice Atherton first 
went out from the kingdom of darkness, into the 
marvellous light of love. 

At the foot of the bed is a tiny stand which 
Paul himself brought up, and upon it, every day, 
stands a china vase in which fresh flowers are 
kept. Jep gathers them in the woods, or from 
Mr. Devlin’s garden; not a day has he failed 
with this offering. Bernice sees and loves them, 
loves them too for his sake as well as for their 
own, and often she calls Jep to her bedside, to 
thank him for his kindness, and Jep always says, 
looking away from her, for he cannot yet meet, 
much less return that strange new light of her 
eyes, “Oh don’t mention it,” but he always 
adds, ‘‘I1’m glad you like ’em.” 

They are the best of friends. Jep walks on 
tip-toe up and down the ladder; he comes and 
goes, and is always anxious; he walks from 
morning till night, to the mines, and to the vil- 
lage, and back home again, but he does no work 
—the burden on his mind is too great—he never, 
for an instant, forgets the sick child in the gar- 
ret. Scores of times he has gone over in his 
mind, the years of her life in his father’s house, 
and he says to himself, ‘“‘If there be any angels, 
such as she used to talk about so much, she’s 
one of ’em, sure.” 

But it does not altogether please him, softened 
as his heart seems, that Paul should come 80 
often, although it was Oliver himself who went 
down for him, and brought him to the house, 
when the child was first taken ill—the day after 
Pauline’s first visit to the hut—still they have 
all been so kind to Bernice, and have tried so 
much to make her comfortable, that the kind- 
nesses have in a measure subdued him, and he 
does not quarrel or excite himself, only he some- 
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ever saw him; and even then his mother finds 
it no difficult thing to quiet him, for she says— 
‘‘It wont make any difference who comes or goes, 
for I don’t see that Bernice gets any better with 
all this nursing.” She evidently believes that 
the child will die. And though she has never 
expressed the belief in so many words, Jep un- 
derstands her, and often he says to himself, ‘If 
she dies!”” but he never concludes the sentence, 
and perhaps does not even know what that 
wrathful storm which rouses in him at the bare 
thought of her death, portends. 

Neither does Mrs. Tassie seem altogether at 
ease, determined and unpliable as is the temper 
of her heart, when Pauline Fillan comes up from 
the village, and climbs into the garret, and takes 
her place there, never wearying of it, but always 
so full of thought for the sick, perhaps dying, 
child. That calm and serene face seems to the 
woman a continual remonstrance against her 
own temper and doings, and she does not wonder 
that Bernice should prefer to take her medicines 
from that gentle hand, and listen to that voice; 
when she would take it from no other, when she 
would listen to no other. 

Still she was not by any means free in the 
expression of her thoughts—a cautiousness un- 
looked for, had developed itself in her. Once 
she said to Tassie that the house was like a high- 
way with all those folks tramping about it to 
suit themselves; but he said, ‘‘ They are tending 
to our child, Hannah—I’m sure I thank ’em,” 
and he said it in so subdued and sad a way that 
it, or else her own heart, condemned her, and 
she said no more upon the subject. 

Bernice is asleep. Pauline sits beside her. 
It is yet early in the day; from the first dawn 
of morning a perfect glory has been over the 
sky and earth. Before the sun rose, crimson 
clouds like tongues of fire went in his advance 
along the horizon, and up to the zenith, tracing, 
for whatever eye had learned to read that hiero- 
glyph, the purcst and serenest truth; and when 
the sun himself came, it was upon a path flooded 
with golden glory. 

There is now not a cloud to be seen in the 
broad blue—the wind is gentle as a breath—as 
deep a quiet lies through all the region as if it 
were a primeval solitude—as if aching, warring, 
loving hearts were not even now throbbing there, 
and verging toward their tragedy. 

Bernice sleeps, and Pauline sits beside her. 
While she was awake Pauline worked on her 
scarlet purse, because it pleased the child, but 
when the heavy eyes of the sufferer closed, and 
' she slept, the work was speedily forgotten, and 
quickly os from the watcher’s hands. 

8 





For a strange incident that must henceforth 
stand connected with the weightiest of her life 
had, in coming up the mountain, befallen Pau- 
line. 

Early as it was in the day Mr. Devlin was 
abroad. He had gone to the village the preced- 
ing evening, and being belated had remained 
over night, and was on his way home when he 
overtook Pauline, and with the merest preface 
addressed himself to Pauline as a suitor, placing 
himself and fortunes in a supplicating position 
before her judgment. 

Brief as were his remarks, they were the per- 
fection of speech-making, dignified, respectful, 
and yet permeated with an unsuspecting confi- 
dence that to such an appeal as he had made but 
one reply could follow. He had not the remotest 
suspicion that other response than the one 
he anticipated, could follow. 

But a second and a third time was it needful 
for him to go through with his explanations, and 
proposal, before any sort of response issued from 
Pauline. How poorly he was prepared for that 
response his amazed look bore him witness. 
Doubtless it was that other voice, a singing voice 
echoing through the heights far above them, ad- 
vancing too toward them, that hastened the 
single utterance which escaped her with some- 
thing of her father’s voice and manner in his 
dictatorial days, ‘‘Enough!”’ Doubtless it was 
to that voice she listened, while with ‘an air so 
abstracted she attended to Mr. Devlin’s words. 
Doubtless it was of that voice that she continued 
to think when the proprietor said in as bland a 
tone as that with which he had first addressed 
her, stopping short in the path, for he also heard 
and recognized the voice. 

‘‘T do not understand that word, I shall come 
down to your father’s house for an interpreta- 
tion,” and with utmost composure he bowed 
himself out of her presence, retracing his steps 
down the mountain, for he had passed by the 
path which would lead him more directly 
home. 

Aud then, what was it that had followed? 
Pauline’s head bends low as she thinks upon it— 
lower, until her face rests upon Bernice’s bed, 
and tears come to her eyes, and her lips move, 
and a prayer seem3 to be escaping them, and a 
quick ear might detect among the words she 
fervently utters these, ‘‘For better for worse— 
for richer for poorer—in sickness and in health 
—so long as we live.” 

How it has come about she cannot tell. When 
sitting by her mother’s side, as soon she will be, 
she attempts to tell the story, she will find as 


| great a difficulty as now, for she cannot recall the 
| way in which it came about—how they came to 
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vow such vows to each other—how all the many 
barriers were overleaped—how with scarcely the 
aid of a solitary word the issue was met, and 
this end arrived at, is still a mystery to her. 

‘‘Has Paul been here?” are the words that 
recall her from her reverie. 

Bernice has awakened, she is so wide awake 
that Pauline rubs her eyes and thinks itis she 
herself who must have been napping. the child’s 
eyes are so bright, and clear, and wakeful. 

‘*Not this morning, dear,” said Pauline, ‘ but 
he is coming. It is early yet. He comes every 
day you know.” 

‘7 know, but I wish he would come now. 
Did you hear what he said yesterday, Pauline? 
Did he tell you ?” 

‘* Maybe, was it about the visit you are to 
make ?” 

“Yes, that! are youglad? may I come?” said 
Bernice,—not languidly nor sadly—her words 
full of joy, and her voice of life; and she clasped 
her hand looking wishfully, so trustingly too, at 
Pauline, that Pauline bent over her and kissed 
her. 

‘The very day that you are able to be carried, 
we will carry you,” she said, “‘I could take you 
all the way in my arms, I do believe. But I 


would n’t undertake to do it after you had been 


with us a week. And you shall sleep in my 
room, in my bed; and Paul will be at home; 
and the children that come to the school, you 
shall see them too. And Paul says, I heard him 
talking about it last night, that you must not 
forget about the organ—I don’t wonder that you 
laugh—he is going to teach you music he says, 
you have such an excellent ear for it. And the 
doctor has quantities of pictures which he will 
bring for you to look at, as soon as your eyes 
are strong enough; and I should n’t wonder if 
you were very happy down there when you make 
your visit,” 

‘*Oh!” cried Bernice, and with that exclama- 
tion the faltering voice and impetuous joy were 
lost in a burst of tears. ‘‘Where is Jep?” she 
asked at length, ‘‘I wish he would come up, I 
think if I should tell him now about it, and how 
much good it would do me, he would be glad to 
say yes. He has been so kind. Oh, Pauline, I 
wish I was well again just to show you all what 
I think, for I can’t say it. 

“We know it all, do n’t try,” said Pauline, 
“Tl go for Jep.” 

And down the ladder stairs she went in search 
of him, but Jep was not in the house, nor any- 
where about. Since breakfast, said his mother, 
she had seen nothing of him. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

While this thoughtful inquiry was made, and 
this reply exchanged, Jep was walking in the 
narrow path skirting the place of which Mr. 
Devlin was the lord and master. He had gone 
there repeatedly of late, but without accomplish- 
ing the object he had in view, as Mr. Devlin was 
never at home. This morning he had been once 
more on the same fruitless errand, for now the 
grand point with Jep was to discover‘about what 
time it was probable that Paul Tintoret’s de- 
parture from Briarton might be expected. 

The disappointment which he felt at not find- 
ing Mr. Devlin on this occasion, was changing 
into anger and passionate wrath, by a gradual 
process natural to the workings of his mind, 
and he was just resolving on a walk to the vil- 
lage, and a thorough search for him, when that 
gentleman came up the path. 

He was in no mood for a consultation of any 
kind. The unexpected response Pauline had 
made to his addresses, left him in no very amia- 
ble mood, which the scarcely avoided contact 
with young Mitchell did not serve to mollify. 
But Jep had no discernment for these things, nor 
much deep knowledge of the science of time and 
opportunity, and accordingly he at once deliver- 
ed himself. 

‘‘ What is it you want of me, sir? Is it next 
week, or when, that Paul Tintoret is going off?” 

‘*Want of you!” said Mr. Devlin, stopping 
short in his walk for an instant, and surveying 
the unfortunate boy with a surprise well calcu- 
lated to overwhelm Jep with confusion, which, 
however, it failed to do. 

He then passed on, his manner saying for 
him that he wanted nothing of poor Jep. 

Every passion, every fear of which the boy 
was capable, seemed to be furiously aroused by 
Mr. Devlin’s conduct, and instead of retracing 
his steps, or turning them in another direction 
alter this repulse, he followed after Mr. Devlin 
as he went along the border of the plain toward 
the grove which stretched from the house to the 
brow of the mountain. 

‘When is Paul going away?” he repeated. 
But no reply was given him, and Jep followed on 
the faster. ‘‘When be you going to send Tinto- 
ret away?” he asked again. ‘You know that 
you promised. You said you’d send him.” 

But Devlin paid no more heed than a deaf 
man would have done. 

Then, like the rush of the stormy cataract, 
was the whirl of thought after thought in mad 
confusion through the brain of the boy. Hope 
of revenge or reward, gain or loss, or fear of 
consequence, were all swept away in the dash — 
and roar of passion. What he would do he knew 
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not. Lashed by hate and disappointment into 
unpremeditated act, with a bound he stood at 
the man’s side, his skeleton hand upon the man’s 
shoulder, his black eyes full of devilism, glar- 
ing upon him. ‘Tell me!” he shouted. 

Devlin stretched forth his hand, and smote 
him. 

No more than this was needed. Not so much. 
With the spring and cry of a wild beast, Jep 
leaped up-from the ground, and caught at Dev- 
lin’s neck. They struggled with each other. 
They struggled mightily. Surprised each at the 
contact—maddened by the opposing strength, 
and furious each at the resistance of the other. 
They were not men, they were demons, demons 
incarnate, hovering on the border of their doom 
—evil fruit ripened, and ready for falling. 

Three paces—do they not see! Three paces, 
only three, between them and the verge! Have 
they no eyes for seeing? to the brink, to the un- 
guarded brink of the precipice! Like a vulture 
bearing off his prey, with every instant of strug- 
gle Jep makes one more advance. On! beneath 
that calm and cloudless heaven, in the midst of 
the glorious brightness of the day, with not one 
cry for help, for he will soon put off this wild 
beast, Devlin says. While he yet lifts his arm 
with a mightier force, they go! 

What is this sudden calm in the midst of the 
towering frenzy? This sudden silence, this un- 
opposed separation. Down from the fair sun- 
light go they, seeking the eternal shades. No- 
thing to avert the doom—nothing to impede 
their going! 

And here, be it observed, that in that desperate 
fall the deepest depth was sounded by the state- 
liest form, and proudest soul. Stunned, bleed- 
ing, dying, Jep lies upon the crag he struck in 
falling; but far, far down below, dead, dead in- 
stantly—lies the owner of all the fair domain, 
through which, in the splendor of the morning, 
his feet, even a moment ago, were treading. 

Traces of violence on the torn greensward, 
Jep’s cap found hanging on a tree-branch under- 
neath the cliff, where it had caught in his fall, 
the sudden disappearance, and unaccountable 
absence of Mr. Devlin, led to a search and a 
discovery, on the morning after the struggle and 
the conquest above recorded. And again the 
mangled bodies of the proprietor, and of poor 
Jep, were brought into the light of day, and the 
near of kin wept over them. Yes! for many a 





tear fell upon the unconscious Devlin from the 
eyes of his unclaimed and unsuspecting son. 
While over the unfortunate Jep, his father and 
mother, united in their sorrow, poured bitterest 
lamentations. So died they—and were buried. 


I have finished my story, or rather the break- 
ing of these mainsprings have finished it for me. 
All that I proposed to say when I began it, I 
have said; if I have shown, as I attempted, the 
manner of growth which a few apparently tri- 
fling incidents induced in the souls, and conse- 
quently in the fortunes, of two or three people 
up in the woody mountain-land of Maine, during 
the few weeks of spring, in a year whose date I 
have forgotten, then certainly I may suspend all 
further detail. The after-growth of seed planted 
in that time of storm and sunshine, it were mere 
garrulity in me to tell. No mortal man or woman 
who has scanned these pages but knows as well 
as I, that Bernice Atherton went to make her 
promised visit in Schoolmaster Fillan’s family, 
and that with the Tassies’ consent, the visit in- 
stead of lasting one or two or three weeks, was 
of whole years’ duration: that when Pauline 
went with Mitchell, for better or worse, out into 
the world, aware of his parentage (for the little 
penciled sketch of Walter’s mother. so ir-religi- 
ously preserved by Mr. Devlin, was the means 
of his final betrayal,) and sharing, as they were 
compelled to do by Paul, the fortune of Paul, 
who at last was roused to a study of that mooted 
question of his rights. Bernice remained as a 
daughter in old Fillan’s house, waiting there, un- 
folding under Mr. Fillan’s care the flower of 
manifold spiritual beauty, whose first manifesta- 
tion was the voice and love of song, when there - 
was no one but an angel to assure her that there 
were such things as harmony or melody in all 
this tuneful world of God! Waiting there, I 
say, intil Paul Tintoret should come back from 
the foreign lands where he was prosecuting his 
study of art, and in that patient study laying the 
foundation of a fame as lasting as the marble 
which he wrought. Should come back to speak 
those gentle words so sacred to the heart of her 
who listened to them, that—I will not give them 
repetition here. 

No! there is not a man or woman of you but 
has perceived that, from the seed scattered in that 
spring-time, such fruit as this alone could 
grow. 
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May, beautiful May, had stamped the earth 
with smiles; but we rode on, through flowers 
and sunshine, with as much appreciation of the 
beauties around us as though the senses of see- 
ing, hearing, and smelling were denied us. The 
one a sober, middle-aged man, too full of the 
pleasures of money-making, and the matter-of- 
fact realities of life, to read the leaves of the 
book of nature, the other a pale, thoughtful girl, 
with sorrow-bound brow, wandering in the de- 
serted aisles of the Past, through which the re- 
gretful voice of Memory wailed a never-ceasing 
dirge. 

And yet, to do my uncle justice, I must say 
that he made various efforts to entertain me, in 
his own peculiar fashion ; and from many a half- 
reverie was I aroused to view the objects of in- 
terest we passed on the road. Sometimes it was 
an Irish hut—sometimes a moss-grown rock— 
and once a dog with a curly tail was pointed out 
as particulely worthy of attention. I smiled, 
in spite of my despondency, at my uncle’s ideas 
of amusement; and remembered what he ap- 
peared to have forgotten, that I had numbered 
seventeen, instead of seven years. 

The past was before me, like the flaming 
sword at the gate of Paradise. I had buried my 
dead, and went forth to earn my bread by the 
sweat of my brow—it was the bitter bread of 
dependence. 

A cottage, selected with all the exquisite taste 
of Aunt Christina, in a beautiful country, and 
surrounded by aristocratic residences, was now 
our destination ; and as we approached, I saw, 
through the long, French windows, the lace- 
curtains of which were pushed aside by childish 
hands, the handsome, passionless features of my 
haughty aunt, and a group of cherub faces. 

My uncle stood awhile at the window, knock- 
ing to the children; but Aunt Christina did not 
come to meet us, and I entered the house with 
a strange feeling of loneliness and depression. 
My aunt then came forward, and even untied my 
bonnet; but the curiously examining glances 
that surveyed me from top to toe, were not cal- 
culated to make me feel more at ease. My per- 
sonal attractions, never very striking, were not 
enhanced by sorrow; and my mourning habila- 
ments, hastily botched together by a second-rate 
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dress-maker, were any thing but becoming. 
Want of confidence made me awkward, and this 
feeling was always increased in the presence of 
Aunt Christina. Now, as I glanced at her fault- 
less dress, and perfect toute ensemble, I wished 
myself any where but under her inspection, in 
the bright glare of a cloudless afternoon. I 
moved hastily off to a darkened corner. 

‘Are you tired?” inquired my aunt; and 
somewhat to my surprise, she shook up the pil- 
low of a comfortable sofa, and placed it for me 
to lean against. I fell wearily back, and took a 
survey of the rooms. 

They were large, irregularly-shaped, and look- 
ed as though one had been added on to the other 
at some later period. The large windows were 
draped with lace; while through the broad panes 
came glimpses of trees, and flowers, and moun- 
tains in the distance. Pretty cottage furniture 
was scattered about with a tasteful hand; and 
Dresden vases, stands of flowers, little baskets 
and knicknacks, gave the place a fairy-like ap- 
pearance. It was a fit residence, I thought, for 
a poet—an idealist, with his intense appreciation 
of the beautiful; and yet it had been planned 
and arranged by Aunt Christina! Strange, that 
refinement should extend no further than exter- 
nal appearances. There was no show of money 
—no parade of wealth; it was just such a house 
as might have been chosen by a young, tenderly- 
nurtured enthusiast, who had married a poor 
man— 

“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books,” 

I was leaning wearily on the sofa, replying at 
intervals to the few questions asked me by 
Aunt Christina, when, suddenly, one of the front 
windows was pushed open, and in dashed a beau- 
tiful girl of my own age, followed at a rapid 
pace by Uncle Cambrelling. 

‘¢O, Mrs. Cambrelling!” she exclaimed, with 
a most enchanting lisp, ‘‘do keep him away from 
me! He does tease me 80!” 

But her pursuer had now seized her, and, de- 
spite her struggling, fairly lifted her into the 
middle of the room. Extremely surprised by 
the lively behavior of my sedate uncle, I looked 
at them in silence, while peals of laughter grated 
somewhat harshly on my ear. 
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** Lillie,” said my uncle, roused at length to a 
sense of my presence, this is Miss Louey Elmington, 
a young lady with whom, I dare say, you will 
soon become very well acquainted.” 





Miss Louey, herself, probably thought differ- | 


ceived my advances toward intimacy with good- 
humored indifference. I fairly pined for some- 
thing to love, but even the cat at Uncle Cambrel- 
ling’s repelled me with outstretched claws; andI 
began to think that Fate had intended me a! ways 


ently, however; for, after a slight nod, and a | to pursue my pilgrimage alone. 


well-bred stare at the introduction, she took no | 
further notice of me. | 


Gifted with an intense appreciation of the | 


Aunt Christina’s visitors were of the opinion 
that I had been sent into the world to sit in a 
corner, and say nothing; and so little was I 


beautiful, I sat drinking in her loveliness until I | called upon to change this decree, that my tongue 
could have drawn her portrait from memory. A seemed in danger of growing rusty for want 


wealth of golden-tinged hair was braided around , of use. 


True, I often felt that the power was 


a comb, and carelessly decked with a few hot- | there; and as I listened to conversations that 


house flowers; lustrous brown eyes flashed Up | 


through their curling lashes, a peach-like hue | 
was on her cheek, and her mouth I thought the | 
loveliest that I hadever seen. She seemed fairly 


sadly lacked “ spice,” I thought of innumerable 
bright things, which diffidence prevented me 
from giving to the public. Aunt Christina had 
neither the tact nor the good feeling to draw 


wild with spirits, and laughed, and chatted, and | others into notice, and her very slight mention 


teased, and amused the children, while I was | 
stupid, shy, and silent. I wondered why it was 
that I disliked her, and experienced a feeling of 
relief when she took her departure ? 

‘‘What wonderful spirits that child has, con- 
sidering her situation!” exclaimed my aunt. 

I had supposed her the spoiled child of fortune 
—petted and indulged in every whim; and I 
now asked what misfortune she had to contend 
with. 

‘*One that seems to trouble her very little,” 
replied my aunt. ‘‘ An insane mother, who is 
kept a close prisoner in her room, and scareely 
allowed to breathe the fresh air. Louey’s grand- | 
parents, who are immensely wealthy, support 
them both; and, such is the girl’s cunning, I 
have no doubt that she will get a larger share of 
the property than any of her uncles and aunts. 
So that she is only a dependent, you see.” 

I was a ‘‘dependent”’ too—but the difference! 
She, all light, and life, and gayety; and I, 
shrinking into myself—too sensitive to meet the 
glance of a stranger’s eye. 

I was not kept long in suspense respecting my 
field of action. Aunt Christina possessed the 





happy faculty of creating talents where none ap- 
peared to exist, and even the most insignificant | 
characters were converted by her into models of | 
usefulness. A very short time indeed sufficed | 
for the delusion of fancying myself ‘‘ company ;” 
and I entered quite naturally and unconsciously 
upon the round of duties that fell to my share. 
These I found to consist, principally, of a variety 





of little, disagreeable jobs, which the mistress 
disdained, the servants scorned, and the depend- 
ent performed as her allotted task. 


of her niece inclined people to the opinion that 
their slights would not be resented. 

Louey Elmington made frequent visits at 
morning, noon, and night; and always with the 
same flow of spirits, and in the same brilliant 
beauty that had dazzled me at first. Her con- 
versation was addressed entirely to my aunt and 
uncle or the children; and, at length, I did not 
even take the trouble to look up when she en- 
tered. I could not help thinking, as I listened 
to her merry laughter, of the insane mother ; and 
sometimes, during my lonely walks in the 
grounds, I caught a glimpse of a pale, wan face 
at an upper window of the lordly mansion, that 
was scarcely a stone’s throw from my uncle’s 
dwelling. The mother, a prisoner lonely and neg: 
lected—the daughter’s gleeful tones, perhaps, 
reaching her in her deserted apartment. How 
ardently I wished that poor, insane mother had 
been mine! how tenderly I would have cared 
for her—how unweariedly cheered her solitude! 
But then J had not beauty, and grace, and all 
love’s nameless witchery, to sacrifice, and Louey 
Elmington had. 

The first flush of spring had deepened into the 
rosy hue of summer; and visitors thronged the 
pleasant cottage, to enliven my aunt’s fancied 
solitude. There not being much action required 
in the part allotted to me, in the various scenes 
that transpired, I performed the quiet looker-on, 
and drew my own conclusions in silence. Ex- 
cursions were planned, in which my mingling 
was merely a matter of form; but, at length, a 
day came, to me, stamped with memorable 


events. 


\ 
| 
i 


What possessed us all to seek for pleasure be- 


My little cousins were healthy, noisy romps, | neath a broiling July sun must still remain a 
who played around the greunds, or filled the mystery. We had only to open one of the French 
house with their bursts of merriment, and re- | windows, and we were on a beautiful lawn, with 
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one of the loveliest prospects that heart could 
wish; we had only to step into the library, and 
® banquet presented itself tempting enough to 
satisfy the taste of the most literary epicure. 
But having arrived at that stage of indolence 
that even indisposes one to cut the leaves of the 
last new novel, we became weary of our Para- 
dise, and fairly yawned with ennui. 

I say ‘‘ we,” but it must be confessed that my 
sentiments were of very small weight indeed in 
the balance. 

Our party was composed of as incongruous 
materials as could possibly be thrown together— 
1t was a piece of human patch-work. We hada 
couple who had been too lately married to care 
for any thing but each other; and a couple too 
long married to care for any thing—each other 
not excepted. Then we had a whole battery of 
electricity, in the shape of a restless, talking, 
pleasure-loving widow, who never had a head- 
ache, never got tired, and never took cold. 
There was something really aggravating in this 
wonderful unimpressibility; she was like an 
everlasting clock—once wound up she went at 
locomotive speed, without any stoppings or 
hitchings. Then, there was a young gentleman 
most desperately in love with—Aimself ; and this, 
I believe, completed our menagerie. 

The scheme originated with the widow. 

‘** You cannot think,’’ said she, ‘‘ how very de- 
lightful these little excursions are! You work 
hard all day,” (it was to be a fishing excursion, ) 
‘‘and come home with such an appetite for sup- 
per—then, too, it is so pleasant to eat what one 
has caught oneself !”’, 

Her remark, ‘you work hard all day,” we 
found perfectly true ; but we were in such a de- 
plorable state that the idea of work was really 
pleasant. As soon as our benumbed faculties 
had taken in what was expected of us, 'we bus- 
tled about with great alacrity, under a strong 
impression that we could not collect a sufficient 
number of baskets to contain our spoils—a sort 
of delusion common with inexperienced anglers, 
and one that, like first-love, often causes a smile 
in after days. 

The very gentlemanly, colored waiter who at- 
tended to our behests appeared rather to despise 
the whole affair; and held the door open for us 
to pass through with a peculiar air of dignity— 
merely a just consciousness of what'was due to 
himself while in contact with so very outre-look- 
ing an assemblage. In ‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 
Mr. Collins tells Elizabeth, on the occasion of 
their dining with Lady Katherine, that ‘‘it is 
. not necessary to make any particular change in 
their attire—merely to put on whichever of their 
clothes happen to be the best;’’ and our party, 





generally, had attired themselves directly con- 
trary to this sensible advice—having put on 
whichever happened to be the worst, 

The widow was attired in a nondescript-cos- 
tume, of which a green veil formed the principal 
feature, and fluttered in the wind like a signal 
of distress. The love-sick young man, who was 
disappointed in the expected presence of Louey 
Elmington, looked sulky, and sucked his cane. 

We were destined to a pretty lake, famous for 
its fishing; and as the distance was quite a 
journey from Uncle Cambrelling’s, we took the 
cars, which brought us within a few miles of our 
destination. The widow kept up a constant 
talking, like the sputtering of fire-crackers on 
the Fourth of July, and appeared to take upon 
herself the entertainment of the whole party. 

The flying rate at which we passed along 
almost prevented all observation of the scenery; 
but I caught glimpses, at intervals, of little 
streams that wound like threads of silver among 
the trees and bushes, and beautiful groves, and 
purple mountains in the distance; with here and 
there, some country residences that looked like 
a region of enchantment. I amused myself, as 
we passed along, in selecting a residence, under 
influence of the delusion that I was monarch of 
all I surveyed. 

The selection of our fishing-place had been 
left entirely to the widow; and when, having 
expected from her exalted description, a region 
lovely enough to satisfy the toils of a Columbus, 
we saw only a barren-looking spot, on which 
trees were, like angels’ visits, few and far 
between ; we felt rather dismayed at the termi- 
nation of our journey. 

Fishing, however, had been the object in view, 
not a lovely landscape; and as that yet remained 
untried, we mounted with some remnants of hope, 
a steep flight of steps, that led to a particularly 
white, unshielded, and hot-looking hotel. The 
fumes of dinner met us in the hall; but being 
told that the repast now on the table was 
already engaged, we were shown, tired and 
hungry, into an unshaded parlor, to bide the 
time of those who had gone before us. 

A glimpse of a pretty face outside had drawn 
off our youug gentleman—the elder ones con- 
versed of the wheat and crops—the married 
lovers had gone out for a walk—Aunt Christina 
looked extremely weary of the whole affair, and 
diseussed the fashions with her nearest neighbor 
—and I, being the odd figure in every game, 
took up a well-worn novel that belonged to the 
parlor furniture, and after becoming deeply in- 
terested in the plot, found that there was a 
second volume, and that the second volume was 
not to be had. 
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Dinner being at length announced, we sat 
down toa repast of tough chicken and black- 
berry-pie; and with purple-stained lips, after 
this delectable feast we proceeded to the lake. 
Being deposited in an unprotected row-boat and 
set adrift in the broiling sun, the heat became 
almost insupportable; and with an intensely 
throbbing head, I sat in my hot corner, and 
listlessiy watched the others. 

The fish, however, were obstinate; and only a 
very small group fell into the snares prepared for 
them. Our party became discouraged, and after 
an hour or two spent on the water, concluded to 
turn their steps homeward. The old wagon 
belonging to the hotel, that sat perched on 
wheels of a prodigious height, and looked more 
like a conveyence for charcoal than an equipage 
for human bipeds, trundled up to the door; 
and again we were stowed in its eapacious 
depths. 

As we rolled along, leisurely enough, we had 
time to observe the various objects on our route; 
and a dwelling that had before caught my eye, 
was now examined with renewed interest. How 
little I then thought. But no matter; I will not 
anticipate. It stood on a green sloping emi- 
nence, and the house, half-hidden by trees, was 
one to rejoice the heart of a lover of odd nooks, 
and queer unexpected places, being large, rather 
low and very irregularly built. It was draped 
with vines in many places; and the curiously 
twisted porch in front presented delightful 
temptations for reading and meditation. There 
was a grove on one side of the house; and it was 
just a place where one could live in utter forget- 
fulness of the world. 

It looked cool and shady, and delightful; and 
many longing glances were cast toward it by 
the weary and disappointed party. 

‘‘How happy the owner of that place must 
be!”’ sighed some one. 

‘(He is not so very happy,” replied Uncle 
Cambrelling, with a bow to the married ladies, 
‘¢for he has the misfortune to be a bachelor.” 

‘* Are you acquainted with him?” exclaimed 
the widow eagerly, ‘‘ Do let us stop, then, and 
make him a visit—I am just dead with hunger 
and fatigue !” 

My uncle cast a somewhat doubtfal glance 
over the habiliments of the party, and then 
turned to his wife: 

‘‘What do you think, my dear?” 

“Why, J think,” replied Aunt Christina, that, 
as we have been owing Mr. Delerading a visit 
for such a length of time, this will be a good 
opportunity to pay it, particularly as his house- 
keeper understands getting up excellent dinners; 
and I, for one, am going to get out.” 





The wagon was stopped, and in a very short 
time, we were walking up the avenue that led to 
the house; leaving our somewhat surprised 
driver to return to the hotel. J was probably 
the only one of the party who felt embarrassed, 
but I could not refrain from picturing Mr. Dele- 
rading’s first glance of astonishment at the 
entrance of so singular a group—all, with the 
exception of my uncle and aunt, entire strangers 
to him. 

The bell was pulled with an energy that caused 
me to tremble anew for our bold proceedings, 
and in another moment, we were standing in an 
old-fashioned hall with doors on both sides. 
There were busts and statues scattered around; 
and the first glance showed the occupant to be a 
person of taste and refinement. 

But my eyes, as I stood half concealed by the 
rest of the group, were involuntarily drawn 
toward an open door—the entrance to a small, 
elegantly fitted-up library. But my glances 
were not bestowed upon the books, or the foreign 
vases and gems of vertu scattered about. I was 
the youngest of the party, and not feeling at all 
interested in the dinner that the others were ex- 
pecting, I stood looking at a gentleman, half 
reclined on a sofa opposite the door, in a sort of 
fascinated stupor; and in the short space of two 
seconds I had discovered that he had dark hair 
and eyes, and an intellectual face—that he was 
tall and rather slight—and that his whole ap- 
pearance was that of a person in delicate health. 

The heavy volume in his hand engrossed his 
attention so completely that he did not see us, 
antil the servant announced: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. \ 
Cambrelling.” 

Then, when he did look up, to meet the many 
pairs of eyes belonging to some eight or nine per- 
sons, all mentioned as a single couple, his first im- 
pulse was a start of surprise; and I could see that 
a second glance brought a half comic expression 
to his handsomely formed mouth. So outre look- 
ing a group had, probably, never tested his hos- 
pitality before. 

But, with an air of the most polished courtesy, 
he rose and bowed, as though he considered him- 
self highly honored. 

‘*Mr. Delerading,” exclaimed my uncle, ‘don’t 
set us down for a company of strolling players, 
for we are, in reality, the sad remnant of a very 
hungry fishing-party, who, attracted by the very 
comfortable air of your delightful place, have 
come to see if they cannot disturb it a little.” 

A set of brilliant teeth were disclosed by the 
smile that fairly illuminated the hitherto pensive 
countenance of our handsome host; and grace- 
fully leading the way to an elegant drawing- 
room, he endeavored to relieve any feelings of 
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embarrassment that might arise from our uncere- 
monious visit. 

I felt sick and weary; the room swam around; 
a confusion of chairs, tables, and pictures upside 
down danced before my eyes—and I fell back 
insensible. 

When I recovered, I found that I had been 
carried up-stairs, and placed on a high, soft bed, 
on one side of which stood the short, old-fashion- 
ed housekeeper, whose kind face expressed the 
utmost sympathy; and on the other, Aunt Chris- 
tina, who looked annoyed. 

‘* Poor young lady !” said the kind old woman. 
‘© Do you feel any better ?” 

A faint smile was the only answer that I was 
capable of making; and the next moment the 
door closed behind her. 

‘¢ It seems very strange,” began my aunt, in a 
fault-finding tone, as though my fainting had 
been an unwarrantable liberty ,‘‘ that you should 
be the only one to get sick. You had better give 
up fishing-excursions for the future. It is quite 
enough, I think, to bring Mr. Delerading a party 
to dine, without giving so much extra trouble.” 

I looked calmly out at my aunt, from among 
my numerous pillows, with very much the feel- 
ing of a mischievous child, who has perched 
itself up somewhere out of reach, and defies all 
pursuit. I knew that she could not help herself, 
and that I could not be dragged from my cosy 
nest until I chose to come. So I looked very se- 
renely out of the window upon the lovely pros- 
pect, and around the room, at the furniture, and 
the pictures on the walls, and wondered if I were 
not dreaming to suppose myself in bed, in a 
house that I had never seen before. 

Aunt Christina went down stairs, and the old 
housekeepr came back, and sat and talked to me. 
We became quite confidential, and she told me 
so much of Mr. Delerading’s habits and employ- 
ments that I seemed to have known him many 
years. He was evidently her model of all that 
was excellent and praiseworthy; indeed, the 
whole Delerading race were paragons. 

I discovered from my informer, that Mr. Dele- 
rading was not, as I supposed, in very rugged 
health; that he was very fond of reading, and 
that he spent his time partly in the library, and 
partly in walking through the grounds; that he 
had no near relatives, made very few visits, and 
seldom went to the city. She also hinted that 
mines of unemployed wealth were at his disposal, 
and that he was about thirty-seven years of age. 
I encouraged her to talk, for I felt an interest in 
the handsome recluse. 

My dizziness and ill-feelings having now sub- 
sided, I concluded to go down stairs. The 





wrinkles were smoothed out of my dress, my 
hair brushed into some kind of order, and with 
an extremely discontented glance at my reflec- 
tion in the mirror, I left the room to join the 
party below. 

Mr. Delerading paid me a variety of those 
little attentions which are always appreci- 
ated by those to whom neglect is habitual; and 
these, accompanied by a sweet smile and winning 
manner, fairly bewildered my foolish young heart. 
He rose at my entrance, and insisted upon plac- 
ing me in the most comfortable seat; expressed 
his regret at my indisposition, and a hope that 
‘‘T would feel, in his house, as though I were at 
my own home.” 

Home! I had none. 

Dinner was announced, and while the others 
ate, and laughed, and talked, I sat beside Mr. 
Delerading—too languid to eat, too shy to talk, 
and too happy to envy them their mirth. He 
showed me his books, and I read the titles cf the 
old English authors, and our standard poets, and 
history, and philosophy, and almost every thing 
of value that had heen printed and bound. I 
quite forgot that I was a dependent, and listened 
to Mr. Delerading in a state of quiet rapture. 

On our return, the others bantered me about 
‘‘my conquest,” as they termed it; and I enter- 
ed my so-called home, with a buoyancy of feel- 
ing that I could not have explained. 

‘‘Lillias,” said my aunt, as though it went 
rather against her to admit the fact, ‘‘ you do 
look really pretty!” 

I smiled at the compliment; and instantly my 
thoughts reverted to Mr. Delerading. It was now 
October, and the blaze from the coal-fire had 
brought a color to my usually pale cheek, and a 
lustre to my eye, while the closely-fitting black 
dress set off a figure that even my modesty ac- 
knowledged as pretty good. The book of poems 
I had been reading, fell from my hand, and I 
became plunged in a reverie. 

How often the words, ‘‘ Bring out your hopes 
and look at them,” (which I have somewhere met 
with,) occurred to my mind, and I did bring out 
my hopes, and looked at them, and found them— 
a blank. I looked back to that summer day, and 
the feelings that were then called into existence, 
until I felt like laughing at my own folly. 

What was I to Mr. Delerading, or he to me, 
that he should remember me with aught but in- 
difference? He had come to Uncle Cambrelling’s 
very soon indeed, as I whispered to myself, after 
the fishing-party; but Louey Elmington was 
there, in all her bright, glorious beauty; and I 
sat and watched his eyes—fascinated, as it seem- 
ed, by her lovely face, by the childish dimples 
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that came and went with every burst ef laughter, 
by the inexpressible charm that pervaded, her 
every movement. Oh! how lonely and desolate 
I felt, as I sat there lost in the blaze of girlish 
beauty that seemed to rivet his whole attention. 
Iecrept quietly away; but my absence was un- 
heeded. wtih 

“T can tell you what, Miss Louey,” said Aunt 
Christina, ‘‘ such a conquest as that is not to be 
despised. Why, he could buy out nearly all the 
places for miles around!” 

‘* Yes,”’ rejoined the youthful beauty, ‘ but 
then he is so dreadfully old!” 

‘* Old, indeed!” repeated my aunt. ‘ Why, if 
his hair was as white as silver, and he walked 
with crutches, he would still be laid siege to as 
a ‘great catch.’ I advise you to go to work in 
earnest, or some one less scrupulous will carry 
off the prize.” 

Louey Elmington gazed complacently at her 
own reflection in the mirror, and then glanced at 
me, as though she would say—‘‘ I am not afraid 
of you.” Nor need she have been. Aunt Chris- 
tina appeared to consider me so completely hors 
du combat, that I involuntarily learned to enter- 
tain the same opinion of myself, and should as 
soon have fancied myself capable of removing 
mountains, as of being likely to captivate any 
one, much less such an one as Hubert Delerading. 
His wealth possessed no attraction for me. I 
would have given that to Louey Elmington if she 
would but leave me the rest. 

He came again; and, following Aunt Chris- 
tina’s advice, she did ‘‘ go to work in earnest,” 
and fairly bewildered the quiet recluse with 
her smiles, and beauty, and compliments. I 
listened in surprise, and felt half-inclined to 
blush for her forward advances; but I tried hard 
to keep out the entrance of the demon Envy. I 
had heard that the best of men were captivated 
by beauty; and he, whom I had, in imagination, 
raised far above his fellows, sat listening, in 
half-surprised amusement to the brilliant sallies 
that fell in quick succession from lips lovely 
enough to have carried off any degree of folly. 
Sometimes a glance, a word, to show that I was 
not quite forgotten, roused me from my apathy ; 
but my brilliant rival was determined that I should 
not shine, and soon eclipsed my lesser glory. 

The time passed, and brought me to October 
and the twilight fire-side ; while the sighing wind 
without seemed wailing the dirge of my buried 
hopes. 

And, now, ‘‘I looked pretty.” 

A quick, electric thrill of pleasure darted 
through my veins; and I sat lost in a pleasant 
dream. 





‘‘T wonder,” said I, unconsciously speaking 
my thoughts aloud, ‘“‘ what has become of Mr. 
Delerading ?” 

‘¢ Lillias,” said Aunt Christina, after a short 
pause, ‘it is very easy to see that you are rather 
captivated in that quarter.” 

I started as though I had received an electric 
shock, and I could feel the warm blood glowing 
in my face. Truth prevented me from denying 
it, and I sat gazing at the fire as though my 
eyes were fastened there by a spell. 

‘* It is certainly very foolish of you, to say the 
least,” pursued my aunt. 

‘‘Why ?” said I, at length, as I braced myself 
up with the consciousness of having done no- 
thing wrong, ‘‘ why is it ‘foolish’ of me to ad- 
mire what is good and noble?” 


My cheeks were tingling; but I would say it. 


‘¢ Because,’ rejoined my aunt quietly,” it is 
not at all likely that he will ever admire you in 
return.” 

We sat some time in silence; and perhaps she 
pitied the downcast face and drooping figure, for 
she said; 

‘¢ Mr. Delerading is by no means as ‘ good and 
noble’ as you imagine him to be; and if you 
should marry him, you would only be disap- 
pointed. In the first place, he is a very mean 
man.” 

‘«‘ Aunt Christina!” said I energetically, ‘‘ Mr. 
Delerading is not mean—lI know that he is not! 
»His housekeeper—” 

But I was left alone to finish the sentence. 
Even the usually blunt perceptions of Aunt 
Christina comprehended that I, the dependent, 
had contradicted her, flatly and pointedly; and 
she left the room with an assumption of dignity. 
that made my heart sink for my future peace. 

With head bowed upon my hands, and the 


silent tears forcing themselves through, I sat | 


and thought—roaming among bright schemes 
ard dreary presentiments, until my head seemed 
fairly dancing on a sea of speculation. 

‘* Bring out your hopes and look at them;” 
and now they were tinged with a rosy, yet 
solemn, shade, like the light that streams 
through a church-window into the gloomy aisle. 
Why should not Z achieve great things? I 
looked at the volume of poems, and seizing my 
pencil, in a moment of inspiration I wrote with 
feverish rapidity, until I had completed some 
verses which I thought even bore comparison 
with the printed volume before me. I sat read- 
ing them by the light of the fire; and then I put 
them jealously away, as a miser guards his trea- 
sures, 

I filled sheets of paper with my compositions; 
and at length, with a trembling hand, I sealed 
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my treasured manuscripts, and sent them afloat 
upon the world. As the child watches his play- 
thing ship, or the mariner his frail bark tossed 
on the tempestuous waves—so I, in my solitude, 
sat watching like Noah, and wondered if to me 
would come the dove and the olive-leaf. 

Pictures rise up before me, as I sit shifting the 
kaleidoscope of memory—pictures of hope and 
desolation. 

A cheerful room, with a blazing fire, and warm 
curtains, that exclude the wind, loom up in the 
shade with a crimson blackness. Children play- 
ing around, and filling the room with their noisy 
glee. By the fire sits a woman, handsome and 
stern; the blaze shows her features in their 
emotionless beauty, and lights up the rich folds 
of her dress with the charm of the painter’s 
pencil. 

A girl kneels beside her and plays with the 
child on her lap; but the fire-light throws out 
no beauty in her face—though within is a heart 
almost bursting with its hopes and anticipations. 
The goal is not yet won—and still the heart 
dreams on. 

A bleak array of verdure-stripped hills, and 
trees wailing in the Autumn blast. A chill 
November fog, that hangs, pall-like, over the 
grave of the dead summer, and broods in dreary 
vengeance on the tops of the distant hills. 

Uncle Cambrelling and I are plodding along 
on one of our country walks, when we take dis- 
tant views of dreary prospects, and get home 
almost frozen. 

As we approach the house, I stand for some 
time looking through the curtains, where the 
soft lamp casts a radiant glow, and fancy my- 
self a wayworn traveler, hastening home to 
loving hearts. I even feel the kisses of welcome 
upon my lips, the words of kindness in my ear ; 
still in my waking dream, I enter the hall— 
but ah! how soon the delusion vanishes. 

A small church, built of dark stone with 
stained glass windows. It stands in the midst 
of evergreens, and there is a cross on the top— 
and the shadow of the cross seems playing about 
inside. 

A frosty Sunday in winter, just after the 
holydays. The dark wreaths of evergreen rest 
upon the inside walls, that gleam out, in their 
pure whiteness, from the green leaves; broken 
off branches stand in the corners by the preacher’s 
desk, and the clergyman, in his white gown, is 
reading the services : 

‘“*T will arise and go to my Father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 





Heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” 

My lips frame the responses, but my heart is 
far away. A face comes between me and the 
prayer-book, and places its hand over the leaves. 

«* At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow,” 
and I see the feathers around me waving in 
proud humility. I, too, bend involuntarily—but 
it is to an earthly idol. 

The commandments are read. ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods but me. Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven image—” and I weep as I 
kneel at prayer-times. 

I gaze upon the bright winter sunshine, as it 
pours in mellowed, subdued radiance through 
the church windows; and I soar up through the 
vaulted roof, and think of heaven, and of those 
who have passed away to the better land. Years 
crumble, like decayed monuments, before the 
touch of memory—and again I am a child, and 
love is a pet kitten or a waxen Daby. 

I was an authoress. I saw printed before me 
my first trembling offerings ; and read the sweet 
incense offered up at the shrine of early genius. 

Birds sing more sweetly when they are blind; 
and I, with my heart-light extinguisher, went 
singing on a never-ceasing dirge to the Past. 
And yet that same lonely heart would glow at 
words of praise; and I wondered if he saw my 
writing? If he pondered over them, and 
marveled at the young heart thus early blasted ? 

‘¢ Bring out your hopes and look at them.” I 
brought them out, now, and the Trump of fame 
gave back a hollow echo 

The warm, April sunshine had awakened the 
long frozen earth; the melody of birds was 
around; and violets, lovely, blue-eyed violets! 
sprinkled the hedges and roadside. The daffo- 
dils and hyacinths were blooming in the garden; 
all was life, all was beauty; and feeling very 
much out of keeping with the blue sky and 
beautiful earth, I fled to the refuge of the un- 
lovely and neglected—Solitude, 

A small gate at the foot of the garden led into 
a grove, where slept a blue lake, o’ershadowed 
and guarded by drooping willows and sturdy 
oaks. There, curled up on a rustic bench, I lay 
dreaming, with both hands upon my throbbing 
brow, and the sky, and all the things that seemed 
mocking me with this beauty, shut out from 
view. 

I was sick and weary, that morning—weary 
of life and the consuming ambition that urged me 
on to overtask my strength. But, after sleep- 
less nights, my work was accomplished—the 
finishing touch given to my master-piece; and I 
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only awaited the dread fiat that would call me 
forth to life and happiness, or plunge me in 
hopeless despair. I had dispatched it secretly, 
as the work had been done, for I had no one to 
sympathize with me in a bitter disappointment ; 
mocking words and scornful smiles at the pre- 
sumption that aspired to so much more than it 
could reach, were all that I had to expect in the 
event of a failure. 

As I lay there, the words of Gibbon rose to my 
mind: ‘After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a bercedu or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver 
orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that, 
whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” 

He, a man, wrote for fame, for the sake of the 
fame itself. J, a woman, wrote, too, for fame, 
but only that something nearer and dearer to the 
heart might come of it. I was fairly goaded 
into an exhibition of talent, by the urgent 
necessity of something to lay upon the shrine on 
which my heart had garnered up its all—but that 
all to me, how poor to others! It was wild, 
visionary, for how could he know of what I had 
so carefully concealed from others? But I had, 
Nero-like, condensed the whole world of critics 
into one; and when I thought of my novel, it 
was always to fancy him reading it, and, per- 
chance, marveling at the power and agony that 
I had woven into a web of fiction. [t was forci- 
ble, because true—it was painted glowingly from 
life itself; I had twined a wreath of passion- 
flowers from my own heart-experience—hewn an 
image out of living marble; and, disguised with 
a thin veil of unreality, sent it forth to strive for 
the laurel-crown. 

A loud, merry voice roused me from my 
dream; and Uncle Cambrelling, who always ap- 
peared to me excited by an intense enjoyment of 
nothing, seized me by the arm with a rough, good- 
nature, and dragged me, astonished and but half- 
awake, from my comfortable couch. I was 
frightened, and began to fear some dreadful 
accident; but the only answer I received to my 
questions, was: ‘* Come on the piazza, and you 
shall see what you shall see.” 

Before I arrived in front of the house, I dis- 





tinguished the gleeful tones of Louey Elmington ; 
but I was scarcely prepared for the beautiful 
tableau that burst upon my view. Seated on a 
large, cream-colored horse, whose attitude was 
grace itself, was our lovely neighbor, dressed in 
a riding-habit of soft green, every fold of which 
was arranged with artistic taste. A broad straw 
hat was wreathed with plumes of the same color, 
that lay upon her cheek like the green leaf upon 
the apple-blossom ; while her bright hair seemed 
like a stream of sunshine gilding the whole. 

She was beautiful, and she knew it—sitting 
there in gay consciousness of her power; while 
I, whose brain was full of such fancies, stood 
gazing upon her, as on a vision, and thought of 
beautiful ladies of the olden time, who delighted 
in the pleasures of hawking, and are always 
painted with bright-colored hair, confined by a 
net-work of green and gold. I was almost as 
bad as Cervantes’ hero, and came near convert- 
ing the sober man-servant who attended her into 
a loyal and brave knight. 

The beautiful Louey had one peculiarity that 
puzzled me. She never hesitated to speak of 
her designs, of whatsoever nature the scheme 
might be, before all who chose to listen, as 
though words that might compromise another, 
could not be used against her, by reason of her 
superior charms, She was now talking merrily 
with Aunt Christina; but as Uncle Cambrelling 
came up, she called out— 

‘‘What do you»think, Mr. Cambrelling? Am 
I not ail plumed for conquest? Will it not be 
‘vent, vidi, vici ?’”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied my uncle, ‘‘ you might go out 
as a@ highway robber without the least doubt of 
success, provided that your booty was hearts; 
but, Lillie,” he added, turning to me, ‘‘ you must 
really have a riding-habit and a horse—these pale 
cheeks of yours call for exercise, and as an 
equestrian you might turn out quite a beauty.” 

I smiled at the idea, as though a riding-habit 
and horse were all that were required to make me 
Louey Elmington; and the beauty’s lip curled 
scornfully at my uncle’s remark. 

‘¢T do not think that Lillias would look well on 
horseback,” said Aunt Christina, ‘“‘she is too 
quiet and sober.’ 

That was probably mentioned, thought I, to 
put me in a happy frame of mind. Perhaps I 
was bitter, but oh! it would have been strange 
had I been otherwise than ‘‘ quiet and sober.” 

‘‘T am going a courting,” sad Louey, with an 
outburst of laughter. ‘‘ What do you think of 
my attacking that stiff, old bachelor, Mr. Dele- 
rading ?” 

‘‘That depends,” replied my uncle, ‘‘much 
upon how the attack is managed; but, in my 
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opinion, it is dangerous work to meddle with 
porcupines.” 

“Oh,” said Louey, glancing at an imaginary 
mirror, ‘I am not in the least afraid of him; 
and Mrs. Cambrelling thinks that it would be 
quite a bright idea to ride past his house, and 
meet with some slight accident in front of it. I 
am told that it is an excellent hospital.” 

The glance which accompanied these words 
left me at no loss to guess her meaning. She 
suspected me, then of artifice, and was now 
triumphing over my defeat. 

‘You had better manage to let the horse drop 
a shoe.” was the laughing reply, ‘‘ for there is a 
blacksmith’s near the house, and you can walk in 
and be entertained by Mr. Delerading while the 
animal is being shod.” 

“Nous verrons!” said Louey, gayly, as she 
kissed her hand to the company. ‘But, if he 
does not come to the point, I think seriously of 
making him an offer.” 

A green riding-habit floated on the wind, and 
horse and rider seemed swimming through the 
air. I went in to the uncongenial task of making 
button-holes; and Aunt Christina, who was an 
inveterate sewer, took up some elaborate em- 
broidery. 

“That girl,” said my aunt, after 2 long si- 
lence, ‘‘is perfectly unscrupulous. She will 
gain her end, though it should be through any 
amount of cunning and deceit. Ihave no doubt 
that she will eventually capture Mr. Dele- 
rading.” 

I sighed as I pictured the beautiful vision 
armed cap-a-pie for conquest, and I flattered my- 
self that it was on Ais account that I wished the 
event different; but ah! would I have been any 
better satisfied with the success of a more worthy 
object? I fear not. 

Completely unnerved, from the excitement of 
wakeful nights spent in rapid composition, I sat, 
during that long, spring morning, and stitched 
the fine linen before me, until the room reeled 
around, and my eye-balls seemed on fire. 

I thought that I had been asleep, and woke to 
hear Aunt Christina saying—‘‘ She is entirely too 
fond of pouring over books. Were she more of 
a romp, it would be better for her health.” 

I put my hand to my head ; it was wet, and I 
now had faint recollections of a cold shower-bath. 
There was some one with my aunt, and I lifted 
my head from the sofa-cushion, to see who it was. 
Mr. Delerading! And Louey Elmington had ta- 
ken so much pains to attract his attention! With 
a thrill of delight I saw her plans foiled, and 
w ndered what good genius had interfered in my 
behalf. 





Mr. Delerading saw my look of astonishment, 
and came toward me. 

‘*Miss Rutherford,” said he, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘I hope that you are now convinced of 
the folly of spending so charming a day within 
doors; and if you are ready to atone for your 
fault, what do you say to the punishment of 
taking a drive ?” 

I looked at Aunt Christina, who coldly replied 
—‘* Since Mr. Delerading is kind enough to take 
so much trouble, you had better go.” 

I panted for the air and sunshine, and feeling 
very much like a person in a dream, I was soon 
seated in Mr. Delarading’s carriage, alive only to 
the consciousness that he was beside me. A trem- 
bling fear that we might encounter my beautiful 
rival was soon dispelled by observing that we 
had taken an entirely opposite route. 

‘*Miss Rutherford,” said my companion sud- 
denly, ‘‘I think that you and I have never come 
to a very good understanding of each other. You 
are so very reserved that I never can gain from 
you what you think; and yet I am perfectly con- 
vinced that your opinions would be well worth 
knowing. Circumstances have, perhaps, inter- 
fered in the progress of our acquaintance; and 
I will frankly acknowledge that this drive was 
partly planned that I might enjoy the pleasure 
of chatechising you.” 

This singular and unexpected address gave 
rise to mingled feelings. I was rather flattered 
that Mr. Delerading considered me sufficiently 
interesting to study, and yet fearful that he 
classed me with those botanical horrors that 
one brings home and examines from the very 
oddity of their ugliness. I resolved to be upon 
my guard, and say as little as possible. 

As though he had read my thoughts, Mr. 
Delerading smiled, and I felt rather more discom- 
posed than I ever had in my life. 

‘*T was thinking of poetry,” said he, ‘‘and of 
a remark that I once heard from a person who 
said that ‘he did n’t like blank verse, for, to him, 
the prettiest part of poetry was the rhyme.’ But 
what do you consider poetry ?” 

‘‘ The language of suffering,” I replied. ‘* And 
as for my creed, I believe, with Shelley, that 
‘wretches have been cradled into poetry by 
wrong.’” 

I spoke forcibly, as though the experienee 
were my own, and my companion was looking at 
me in surprise. Perhaps, like the magician of 
old, he was frightened at the spirit he had in- 
voked. 

‘* What kind of poetry do you like?” he asked. 

«Earnest, rugged, impulsive,” I replied, ‘‘glow- 
ing with thought, like the rough mine studded 
with gems.” 
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I had never talked so much before, but I began 
to think my companion as singular as he, doubt- 
less, considered me. 

‘‘You like the roaring cataract better than 
the tinkling fountain,” he continued. ‘‘ But 
your sentiments, Miss Rutherford, are a perfect 
duplicate of mine, and I find very few to agree 
with me upon any subject. But I think,” said he 
kindly, ‘‘ that you should, if possible, try to for- 
get the very existence of books. Let us talk of 
nature. Is not that a beautiful place that we 
are passing ?”’ 

The carriage rolled slowly along past a close- 
shaven lawn, beautiful in the fresh greenness of 
early spring, and far back from the road, amid 
grand old trees, rose turrets and towers like an 
English castle. It was grand, sombre, and ma- 
jestic; but when Mr. Delerading asked me how 
I should like such a place for a home, I shook my 
head disparagingly. 

‘‘Why ?” he asked, with an affectation of sur- 
prise. ‘‘Is it not very handsome?” 

‘< Very,” I replied; ‘too handsome to be com- 
Sortable.” 

‘‘ Now, Miss Rutherford,”’ said he, ‘just draw 
me your idea of a home, and I will not ask 
another question.” 

I hesitated. Perhaps I should only make my- 
self ridiculous; but my companion had placed 
himself in a listening attitude, and I commenced, 
like a despairing improvisatrice. 

‘‘My ideas,” said I, ‘are extremely frag- 
mentary, and refer more to the inside than to the 
casket itself. A warmth of loving looks—a 
bright, blazing fire—a soft, yet brilliant light, 
whose reflection cheers the weary traveler— 
books, flowers—refinement everywhere visible.” 

‘« Ah,” said he, with a sigh, as though roused 
from a feast before he had satisfied his appetite, 
‘chow few realize this home of which you speak. 
I was reading, lately, that the author of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ which has found its way to so 
many hearts, was once affected to tears at hear. 
ing his own piece—and he told a friend, who was 
with him, that, of all whose hearts had echoed to 
that simple melody, he was, perhaps, the only 
one who had no home.” 

Had he a design in this? Did he suspect that 
I, too, was in heart a wanderer ? 

I should not have cared had our drive never 
ended, but twilight approached, and we left those 
scenes of beauty and our dreamy rhapsodies, 
and drew up at Uncle Cambrelling’s door. I 
noticed several people entering Mr. Elmington’s 
grounds, and a sort of bustle among the party ; 
but after returning Mr. Delerading’s farewell, I 
entered the house, acting over in imagination 
the scene of the afternoon. 





Aunt Christina and Uncle Cambrelling stood 
with faces full of horror. A cold chill crept over 
me as I listened for their first words. 

“It is fearful!” exclaimed my aunt. 
you say that she was dead?” 

‘*No,” replied my uncle, ‘she still breathes, 
although she was taken up without sense or mo- 
tion. But so violent a blow was enough to pro- 
duce instant death: and if she lives, it will be as 
a disfigured cripple. Poor child! What will she 
be without her beauty ?” 

Be still, wicked heart! I:knew, without their 
telling me, that it was Louey Elmington—that 
she had been thrown from her horse, and was 
now lying a crushed, shapeless mass. True, she 
was my rival, and yet I mourned the spoiling of 
that lovely face as though it were a cherished 
picture broken. 

Uncle Cambrelling was fond of telling news, 
and he seated himself by me to go over the story 
again. 

‘*‘Poor child!” said he with real feeling, ‘‘she 
was so beautiful!” 

The tears rolled down my cheeks—had she 
been a beloved friend I could not have wept more 
bitterly. My uncle pressed me close to him, for 
death and suffering near us make us more loving 
one to another—and, besides, he knew that in 
her hours of triumph she had often slighted me. 

‘*Yes, Lillie,” he continued, ‘ she rode off, as 
you saw, in the wildest spirits, and quite as 
much in earnest, I believe, as in jest, respecting 
Mr. Delerading. Strange that he should have 
come here, and get missed of her! The servant- 
maa, though unhurt himself, was entirely inca- 
pable of preventing the accident. They had ar- 
rived near Mr. Delerading’s place, but the horse, 
shying at some object in the road, could not be 
prevailed upon to proceed. Louey, however, was 
determined to get him opposite the house, in 
order to take a survey of the premises, and the 
horse as obstinately persisted in turning another 
way. Thomas says that he advised Miss Louey 
not to urge him, but she persevered, and, witha 
sudden bound, he threw her against a tree, and 
then stood perfectly still. She was brought 
home senseless, and it is doubtful if she ever 
recovers.” 

Who would have thought, that saw her in the 
morning so bright and confident, of such a mel- 
ancholy end? My conscience upbraided me for 
unjust thoughts toward my suffering rival, and I 
prayed, oh, how earnestly! for the boon of life 
for her whose own folly had caused this judg- 
ment. 

A sombre mist seemed brooding over the lordly 
mansion—a dark cloud hovered around it, for the 
voice of glee was hushed. 


“Did 
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News of my book had arrived at last! News 
more flattering than a young aspirant could 
possibly expect or hope for. The publishers 
called it ‘unparalleled success,’ the demand for 
the new book increased every day, and those 
who had entirely overlooked me while I was 
acting the sorrows therein depicted, devoured the 
written narrative with flattering eagerness. 

Aunt Christina bought the book, read it, and 
pronounced ita masterpiece. She had, some- 
how, discovered my scribbling propensities, of 
which she extremely disapproved. 

‘«T have always,” said she, grandly, “ despised 
mediocrity ; to write such a book as that shows 
talent-- but those scribblers who take to writing 
merely because they can do nothing else, have 
my unqualified contempt.” 

‘‘Aunt Christina,” said I, rendered bold by 
success, ‘‘did you ever hear of a bird that flew 
quite as high the very first time that it used its 
wings, as after it had practiced awhile ?” 

‘“‘Very pretty, I dare say,” was the reply, 
‘‘but if you mean by that, that talent is a thing 
that comes by practice and trying, I can assure 
you that you are mistaken. I suppose you will 
say next that, after practicing, you could write a 
book as good as that ?” 

“T think I could, now—nearly as good,” was 
my reply. 

“That only increases my conviction of your 
very great conceit,” said my aunt. ‘But I ad- 
vise you to give up this scribbling altogether,” 
she continued; “it makes you more silly and 
visionary than ever.” 

I made no answer, and went in search of Uncle 
Cambrelling. He sat on the piazza, reading my 
book, and as I approached him I saw the tears 
glistening under his spectacles. 

‘“‘It is really foolish to cry over a book,” said 
he, as I came up, “but I defy any one to read 
this without crying.” 

“Do you think it so very interesting?” I 
asked. 

“Interesting!” he repeated, ‘I consider it 
wonderful! You must be very insensible.” 

Uncle Cambrelling was not given to novel- 
reading, and his tears flattered me. I went 
closer, and put my hand on his shoulder. I re- 
membered stories that I had read, in which the 
heroines, after secretly publishing hooks, the 
like of which never was heard before, on hearing 
some one say that they would give worlds to 
know the author, throw themselves into a father 
or mother’s arms, and claim the merit of the 
production. There was no one to weep over me, 
and pronounce me a prodigy; but I felt the 
want of sympathy, and resolved to disclose my 
secret. 
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“Uncle Cambrelling,” said I, “Z wrote that 
book.” 

He started, and surveyed me curiously. 

‘You must be dreaming, Lillie!” 

‘*No,” said I, smiling at his surprise, **I am 
not dreaming now—I may have dreamed when I 
wrote it.” : 

“It can’t be possible,” said he, “that you 
could do this !—Why, you will be quite rich!” 

There was always in Uncle Cambrelling a spirit 
of calculation that seemed to fall like a dead 
weight upon my dreams and fantasies ; ‘and leav- 
ing him in an astonished stupor, I wandered off 
to the lake. 

The stars were shining when I left my retreat, 
and the grape-leaves were traced in silver net- 
work on the piazza. Before I retired for the 
night, Aunt Christina informed me that “the 
book was much better than she ever supposed 
me capable of writing. Still, she wondered that 
it should be so much admired, because it was 
very evidently written by a person who knew 
nothing of the world and of society, and there 
was a continual harping upon one string that 
was really monotonous. She advised me to im- 
prove myself.” 

I walked very soberly up to bed, and wondered 
what Mr. Delerading would think of it 

Nearly all night I lay looking upon the moon- 
light from my sleepless couch, and forming vague 
plans respecting Louey Elmington. She would 
live—was every day recovering; and I exper- 
enced a feverish desire to see her—to tell her of 
the depth of love which her misfortunes had 
awakened, and offer to read to her, or do any 
thing to turn her thoughts from the one over- 
whelming subject. I felt how much harder it 
was for her to have had this wondrous gift of 
beauty and lose it, than, like me, to have mourn- 
ed the want of it. 

Ono bright afternoon I slipped quietly out, and 
walked toward Mr. Elmington’s. Grand old 
trees embowered the house in a perpetual shade ; 
and all was as quiet as a deserted palace. The 
double glass doors were open, and I hesitated to 
ring the bell, for fear of disturbing the sick girl. 
With a noiseless step, I entered the great hall, 
and stood listening, like a thief for the sound of 
footsteps. 

A door was open—TI entered it, and found my- 
self in a small apartment that looked almost 
like a fairy-scene. The large windows opened 
on an immense balcony, beyond which the pic- 
turesque Hudson went murmuring on in silver- 
like beauty, and green hills, beautiful villas, and 
majestic woods dotted its banks. Within were 
flowers, packed together in huge pyramids, as 
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though culled from a floral wilderness, and birds, 
and books, and pictures. Heavy crimson cur- 
tains cast a rose-colored glow through the room, 
and almost concealed a door that led into an- 
other apartment. 

I approached the opening, as yet unseen, and 
heard the tones of alow, sweet voice. I ad- 
vanced as gently as possible, for there was nothing 
in the pale, gentle face of the insane mother to 
deter me, and stood by the bed-side. 

I almost feared to look down upon the face 
nearly buried in those laced pillows, but a sud- 
den movement of the sufferer revealed the altered 
features. I pressed back the starting tears, and 
tried to look calmly on that once lovely head, 
shorn of its bright tresses, and twined with linen 
bandages—on the deadly pallor of the once bloom- 
ing cheek—and the dark circles around the 
closed eyes. 

Suddenly she opened them, and fixed them 
full upon me. 

“Do you not know me?” I asked, ‘*Do you 
remember Lillias Rutherford ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Cambrelling’s niece?” said she faintly. 

I smiled, even in that sick-room, for I had no 
identity of my own; and, like the moon, shone 
only with a borrowed light. 

‘**T have come,” said I, as a sort cf apology, 
‘to see if you will let me read to you, or sit and 
watch you while you sleep ?”’ 

She looked at me in languid surprise; her ex- 
pression seemed to say: ‘‘Why should you do 
this for me?” 

‘“‘I know,” said I, *‘ that this may seem like 
intrusion—that we have been almost as strangers 
—but I did not stop to think of that. I thought 
that you might like some one of your own age to 
sit with you; I can sit for hours in a darkened 
room.” 

She lay, for a few moments, thinking, and 
then turned to her gentle, dark-eyed nurse, 

‘* Mother,” said she, “‘do you hear how kind 
Miss Rutherford is? Far, far kinder than I de- 
serve.” 

Mrs. Elmington thanked me in a lady-like 
manner, and had, evidently, from the shock of 
her daughter’s accident, quite recovered her rea- 
son. I read to Louey, that very afternoon, and 
felt as tenderly toward her as though she had 
been a suffering child. I could see that the 
change was not an outward one only. 

Day after day, I loved to linger by that bed- 
side, and watch her gradual restoration. I 
brought her flowers and soothed her, until she 
learned to watch for my coming, and grieve at 
my departure. Oh! how sweet a thing this love 
was that I had won where I least expected it! 


“ Lillias,” said my charge one day, “do you 
know that I used to feel very wickedly toward 
you?” Z 

‘*Poh!” said I, with a smile, “you must be 
dreaming. for I don’t think I ever gaye you 
cause to feel so.” 

‘*No,” she replied, ** you never did—and that 
is why it was wicked. About this Mr. Delerad- 
ing,” she continued, (how my tell-tale face show- 
ed the mention of that name!) “I thought that 
you were poor and dependent, and wished to 
make a reat match, but I was determined that 
you should not succeed. I stopped at your 
unele’s that morning on purpose to plague you— 
but, even then, I was touched by your humble 
admiration, so free from the least particle of 
envy. But I resolved to subdue Mr. Delerading, 
to show you the folly of entering the lists with 
me—and you see to what it has brought me.” 

I told her that she was dreaming, as I re- 
arranged the flowers; but a glance convinced me 
that she detected my flimsy veil of incredulity, 
and I felt uncomfortable, as though I were the 
injurer, and she the injured. 

‘*Will you promise me,” said I, ‘‘never to 
speak of that affair again, and never to mention 
a certain name ?” 

She promised, and I went back to Aunt Chris- 
tina’s, musing with a troubled heart. 

On my way home I encountered Mr. Delerad- 
ing. I had tied a crimson scarf on my head, 
and an empty basket hung on my arm. 

‘‘Only the butter and eggs needed to make a 
complete Red Riding-Hood,” said he. ‘But 
what old grandmother have you been visiting ?” 

‘“None,” I replied. ‘I havé been sitting with 
Louey Elmington.” 

‘‘ Miss Elmington!’”’ he repeated in surprise. 
“T did not know that you were so intimate with 
her.” 

He had then noticed her manner on the occa- 
sion of his visits. 

** Not before her accident,” said I. “ But, since 
then, I love her very much.” 

Mr. Delerading answered me with a look which, 
had I supposed that he cared in the least about 
me, I should have construed into one of pleasure; 
as it was, it only puzzled me. 

‘‘Let me-relieve you of this basket,” said he, 
with a respectful politeness. 

Aunt Christina looked when she saw me enter, 
so fantastically arrayed, accompanied by Mr. 
Delerading, carrying my basket; but a certain 
defiant feeling rose within me, and her disap- 
proving glances fell in vain. 


I felt more than usually depressed. Aunt 
| Christina had gone to pay some visits; and I sat 
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uncouth ideas, that were putting to flight all 
recollection of a pile of sewing that lay un- 
heeded beside me. 

Aunt Christina looked askance upon my rhymes 
and sketches. She feared that roaming in an 
ideal world would unfit me for the plain reali- 
ties of life; and oh! how I loathed the long, 
weary tasks that she placed in my unwilling 
hands ! 

The power of a single voice! and that voice 
one that you long, yet dread to hear—trembling 
lest its tones should break a cherished delusion. 
A voice recalled me from my dream; and I awoke 
to the Present, and Hubert Delerading. I hada 
silly habit of crying, and I suppose that my eyes 
betrayed this weakness, for he glanced at them 
inquiringly, and I turned away from his question- 
ing look. 

‘‘T have a charge to bring against you,” said 
he. 

I wondered at first what this could be; but it 
proved to be nothing worse than murdering the 
king’s English, for, drawing forth a book of Aunt 
Christina’s, which he hat borrowed on his last 
visit, Mr. Delerading took from between the 
leaves, a fugitive piece of poetry, that bore my 
signature, and held it up before me. 

A flush of pleasure came over me at the 
thought that he had read, and, perhaps, admired 
it; and yet I would not, for the world, that it 
had been there. What had originated in care- 
lessness, he might impute to design; and I sat 
trembling for fear that he should suspect me of 
having put it there on purpose. 

‘‘ Struck dumb, I see, by detected guilt! Not 
a word in extenuation of the offense. Caught, 
too, in the very act!” 

He reached out his hand for the paper in my 
lap, but I seized it hastily, and tore it into frag- 
ments. I had written his name over it at inter- 
vals; and I carefully examined each shred, for 
fear the dreaded characters would appear as dis- 
tinctly to his eyes as they did to mine. 

Mr. Delerading was looking at me, and I fixed 
my eyes intently upon nothing. 

‘‘Why is it,” said he, at length, ‘‘that you 
have always kept this casket so carefully locked, 
lest a gleam of the jewels within should draw 
forth the comments of the multitude ?” 

In other words, thought I, feeling by no means 
complimentarily disposed toward myself, why 
have you always behaved like such a fool when I 
have seen you, and been afraid to open your 
lips? 

He seemed to divine my thoughts, for he said, 
with a smile—‘‘I am afraid I have been unjust 
in supposing that pride dictated the concealment 





paniment of true genius.” 

I had never received so many compliments in 
my whole life before, and I now sat quite dumb 
with astonishment. The more my silence struck 
me as being foolish, the greater the disinclination 
to speak. I knew thet Mr. Delerading must think 
me stupid and uninterresting, and yet, for the 
life of me, I could think of nothing to say. 

“‘T hope,” continued my interrogator, ‘ that 
the loneliness and heart-desolation, so touchingly 
expressed, are but the poet’s license? I cannot 
think that one so young should have seen so 
much sorrow.” He sighed, as though years, 
with him, had brought their own sad experience. 

I tried in vain to compose myself; my lip 
quivered, and I burst into an hysterical fit of 
crying. It was the only time that sympathizing 
words had been addressed to me for many a long 
day, and I tried, unsuccessfully, to recover my- 
self, 

‘*T thought,” said Mr. Delerading kindly, 
‘*that your aunt had adopted you ?” 

I did not reply; and he glanced toward the 
unfinished work. He probably knew, for the 
first time, that I was a dependent, lonely and ne- 
glected, and I could read the sympathy expressed 
in his look. 

He did not speak agair very soon; but then 
he drew his chair closer to mine, and talked for 
along time. I felt glad that no answer was re- 
quired. I sat looking at the carpet in obstinate 
silence. 

But. at length I could speak—a new life stole 
over me—and he listened to my lonely history in 
the deepest attention. 

** And the last chapter, Lillias?”’ said he, when 
I had ended, ‘‘ When is that to be added ?” 

I was releived from my embarrassment by the 
sound of carriage-wheels, and we awoke to the 
consciousness that we were sitting in the dark, 
and that Aunt Christina had returned. I flew 
to my room with a somewhat unsteady head, and 
left him to explain. 

They sat talking for a long time; but again 
there was a rumbling of carriage-wheels, and he 
was gone. How could I go down stairs? How 
face Aunt Christina’s coldly-questioning looks, 
and hear, perhaps, the words of reproof and dis- 
pleasure? I made several vain efforts to descend, 
and, finally, gave up the attempt in despair. 

I heard footsteps approaching the door. My 
dignified aunt had actually come to seek me! I 
trembled as though I were a dependent still, and 
wondered what words could be found to express 
her sense of my temerity. 

‘* Lillias,” said Aunt Christina, impressively, 
‘‘T am extremely surprised.” 
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«So I supposed, and I did not interrupt her. 
‘¢ Mr. Delerading has been telling me that—that 
—he loves you, (she brought it out with an effort, ) 
and asked my consent to marry you!” 

I had guessed as much before, and, therefore, 
her announcement did not surprise me. 

‘It is a very strange thing,” pursued my aunt. 

So 7 thought, too; but she appeared to be 
under the impression that I had used some sort 
of witchcraft to delude Mr. Delerading. What 
it was I could not tell; for poets may talk of 
‘beauty in tears,” but I had always been told 
that I looked like a perfect fright after a fit of 
weeping, and I had done nothing butecry. How- 
ever, she prudently remarked that it would be of 
no use to lecture me, now—the deed was done; 
and she skillfully transformed her somewhat 
fault-finding commencement into a speech of con- 
gratulation. 

I looked forward to the event with none of the 
regret that a tenderly-nurtured daughter expe- 
riences on leaving the home of her childhood. 
My feelings were, rather, those of a prisoner let 
forth into the sunshine. 

At the tea-table, Uncle Cambrelling expressed 
his satisfaction in a series of winks, his usual 
mode of manifesting pleasure; and, in the even- 
ing, he displayed, for my entertainment, a neatly 
summed-up account of Mr. Delerading’s property, 
personal and real estate. Had I gone off in a fit 
of indignation, and protested that Mr. Delera- 
ding’s wealth was the only drawback to my per- 
fect happiness—that it was himself alone I 
wanted—and said a thousand other extravagant 
things—Aunt Christina would have curled that 
haughty lip of hers in unutterable contempt, and 
Uncle Cambrelling would have whistlee. So I 
let them suppose what they pleased; and fancy 
me cunning, interested, or simple, as best suited 
them. 

My aunt expressed her sorrow at parting with 
me, but I could see that her eye glanced rather 
uneasily toward the pile of unfinished work ; my 
uncle spoke of missing me, and rattled the news- 
paper impatiently as he searched for his 
spectacles. 

Not being ill-natured, I took my accustomed 
seat of an evening beside Uncle Cambrelling, and 
read him the stocks and market accounts, as 
usual, beside all the speeches; and, wishing to 
leave a good impression with Aunt Christina, I 
exerted myself to diminish the pile which my 
negligence had accumulated. I possessed a pe- 
culiar knack at button-hole-making, and I stitch- 
ed away with nimble fingers, as I reflected that 

t would be the last. 
‘* What is the matter, Lillias?” asked Mr. De- 
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lerading, as he watched me while I opened a 
case of diamonds. “Are they not set to suit 
you? They can be altered, you know.” 

“Yes,” I replied, rather hesitatingly. 

I was queer, perhaps, but I remembered that I 
was poor; and this looked too much like being 
bought. I should have felt uneasy to wear 
diamonds ; and he smiled when I asked him if 
there were no roses in the conservatory ? 

““Why, certainly, you foolish child!” he re- 
plied, «‘ but roses fade. Suppose, now, that I 
had a particular reason for wishing you to wear 
these diamonds—would you do it? Very well— 
that look jis sufficient; and now listen, while I 
tell you. Your idea was, I suppose, that I, 
thinking you ought to be loaded down with all 
sorts of presents, as a reward for being engaged 
to me, went to the jewelers, and selected the 
most expensive diamonds that I could find. You 
need not say any thing—I know that you did. 
Now hear the truth: I had a mother once, and 
among the relics which I cherish, as having been 
worn by her, is that very case of diamonds. I 
took them out last evening, aud looked at them, 
for the first time in many years; and I thought 
that although I had so carefully concealed them 
from other eyes, they would be a fit offering to 
one young and guileiess, like yourself. You 
would have loved her, had you known her—and, 
now, you will not refuse to wear the jewels ?” 

How could I refuse? There were answering 
tears in my own eyes, called up by those mournful 
recollections in one I loved, till I could scarcely 
see the diamonds, bright as they were. 

Tam writing in a small boudoir, that opens 
into a larger apartment, occupied, at present, by 
rather a troublesome inmate; for he is constantly 
seizing my papers, and making his own comments 
upon them. I am called all sorts of names, too: 
‘* blue-stocking,” “ authoress,” ‘‘scribbler ;” and 
in answer to this very liberal shower of abuse, I 
reply: 

**You knew all that before you married me; 
you cannot complain of having been in the least 
deceived, for I certainly showed you my very 
worst.” 

‘¢ But not the best,” he replies, as he makes a 
journey from’ the next room, on purpose to de- 
liver this speech with appropriate gestures, 
‘* My life, since a certain day, has been a voy- 
age of discoveries, and my property only in- 
creases in value every hour.” 

I know him too well to suppose that he is ridi- 
culing me, and my cheeks glow and my eyes 
glisten with a joy that I cannot conceal. 

It is now more than two years since the fishing- 


| party; and in that very house which I then en- 
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tered for the first time, lam now quietly estab- 
lished, with no wish for a change. In summer, 
the song of the birdsin the trees around—the 
lawn’s mossy ‘slope—and the blue river in the 
distance—are sufficient, without; and, within, 
love and happiness keep up a constant strain of 
soft-toned melody. Our neighbors call us unso- 
ciable; and reports of our being two stray speci- 
mens from some other planet often reach us; but 
we laugh at their surmises, without abating one 
jot of our queer ways. 

Curtains of lace‘and rose-color droop over the 
long windows, through which come glimpses of 
the sun-lit snow; for it is now winter, and the 
frozen surface glitters in the sunshine like a bed 
of crystal, The evergreens on the lawn loom up 
in dark. contrast; their branches laden with the 
feathery flakes that have been caught in their 
descent. 

Wreaths of evergreen are suspended in the 
hall, for we have had a merry Christmas; and 
Hubert says that Louey and I made noise enough 
for a. dozen children. Very likely, for we were 
both wild with spirits, and did a thousand ri- 
diculous things that come within the compass of 
a Christmas license. 

The library is now often in disorder; for my 
work-basket, which, by the way, always contains 
the same unfinished ruffle, which Hubert declares 
is a legacy from Penelope of old, now reposes, 
upstart that it is! beside learned divines and 
clear-headed statesmen; and scissors, thimbles, 


and all the multitudinous implements of a worker | 


who does no work, lie scattered about in distress- 
ing confusion. 

Old Mrs. Philbrick, the housekeeper, walks 
about, the same as ever, mistress of all she sur- 
yeys—I not excepted; and evidently considers 
me a sort of visitor, whose stay is protracted to 
an indefinite time. Iam by no means certain 
that she does not cherish the idea that, on the 
first instance of misbehavior, I am to be turned 
out. I can see that she does not altogether ap- 
prove of my scattering flowers about the house 
in summer-time, and dressing it up with ever- 
greens in winter; and she looks mournful every 
time that I pour out tea. 





Now and then we are invited to Uncle Cam- 
brelling’s, to spend the day, when every thing is 
very grand, and stiff, and formal, and Aunt 
Christina attires herself in her best, to do honor 
to her wealthy nephew-in-law—and watches me 
narrowly, to see if I use my finger-bowl, and 
handle my fork properly. Weare always very 
glad when it is over; and come home rather 
quiet and subdued. 

I have one dear friend, Louey Elmington, but 
not the bright and brilliant Louey who clouded 
my dream in its first unfolding. Ah, no! Pale 
is the cheek upon which rest the folds of lace 
that now supply the place of that bright coronal 
of hair; and the eyes that droop beneath those 
long lashes, are more like violets on which the 
rain-drops glisten than the flashing jewels to 
which I once compared them. 

Louey came very near to Death—so near that 
she could almost feel the fanning of his wings; 
but she awoke again to life, gentle and loving, 
like one who had come forth purified from a fiery 
ordeal. Gently had she been dealt with, for 
save the roses fled forever, and the gentle, half- 
suffering smile that plays around her mouth, the 
exquisite face shows no alteration. She awoke, 
too, to the beautiful light of a mother’s love; 
and with hands joined by suffering, the two are 
now all in all to each other. 

They tell me that the clergyman who watched 
by Louey’s sick-bed would win her to his home; 
and I hope that it is true, for had I never seen 
Hubert, I might have made Mr. Limmingford 
the radiant figure in my hero-worship. He re- 
minds me of an apostle that I saw in a Catholic 
cathedral, descended from his shrine, to sway 
the multitude with his one voice, as though they 
were reeds bending to the wind. 

‘* Lillias,” says Aunt Christina, who has en- 
tered unperceived, ‘‘ this continued scribbling of 
yours is perfectly ridiculous—why should you do 
it now?” 

I see Hubert walking in the grounds, and as 
my conscience rather smites me, I lock up the 
last quire of foolscap, and resolve to forget the 
meaning of cacoethes scribendi. 





SONNET.—THE ALHAMBRA. 


Tuy purple minarets are seen 10 more, 
Alhambra! Desolate are thy gay halls, 
Where oft resounded thy sweet fountains’ falls, 
And merry revelry was hel¢ of yore. 
Within thy beauteous jasper-pillared aisles, 
The rank grass elevates its prickly head; 
Where roses bloomed, with thorns is overspread, 


Sad ruins, now, where stood thy glittering piles. 
Thy thousand towers are sunk into decay, 
Vanished the actors of the gorgeous seene, 
And Moorish princes have ejected been, 
Whose deeds rich frescoes did in gold portray, 
Nor war nor love shall acted be in thee: 
Nor heard again shall be thy damsels’ minstrelsy. w. 4. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FROM RUSSIAN LIFE. 


Ir might be said, without much exaggeration, 
that we know as little of the interior life of 
Russia as of that of Dahomey or Timbuctoo. 
The jealousy of the government has greatly con- 
tributed to this result, although it is far from 
having been the sole cause. The country is not 
a tempting one to the traveler; nor are those 
who travel always the best judges, or the keenest 
observers of the manners and character of a peo- 
ple. Englishmen, especially, are so often the 
slaves of egoism and national prejudice, are so 
inveterately habituated to measure every thing 
by their own standard, and to overlook the 
qualifying conditions of the object criticised, that 
they are either very useless or very unsafe 
guides. The Germans, more liberal, are less 
locomotive; and although their point of view 
may be higher than that of our own countrymen, 
their almost invariable pre-occupation by some 
theory renders them unfit to perceive and repro- 
duce, with fidelity, characteristics on which they 
only philosophize. In the case of Russia, the 
language is an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to a thorough comprehension of the people 
by a foreigner; and although we have many 
books which profess to give an account of the 
country and the people, we are scarcely in a po- 
sition to judge of their value, inasmuch as they 
are, almost without exception, tinged with politi- 
cal feeling. 

Yet the Russians are a people eminently 
worthy of being studied. Like all semi-civilized 
nations, they are full of character; the nobles, 
more especially in the provinces, from the strong 
and bizarre contrasts between the original bar- 
barism of still recent date, and the artificial 
polish arrived at by a forcing process; the mid- 
dle classes, from the arts to which they resort in 
order to sustain themselves in a false and diffi- 
cult position; the peasantry, whether serfs or 
enfranchised, from their intense nationality, their 
mixture of simplicity and cunning, and from a 
peculiar goodness of heart, which not even the 
detestable institutions under which they live 
have succeeded in stifling or corrupting. To 
study them, however, you must be among them 
—Petersburgh, Moscow, Odessa, are not Russia. 
The popular ideas as to the climate, the habits, 





the costume of the people are chiefly formed on 
what has been seen and described in the capital, 
and generally in the north; but, as regards by 
far the larger portion of the Russian territory, 
they are ridiculously wrong. Take a globe, and 
observe the latitude of an immense portion of 
that empire in Europe, and you will not be sur- 
prised to find that during all seasons but the 
winter, you will live under a southern sun, of 
which the heat is almost as insupportable as that 
of the tropics, and where the character of the 
people, and their manners, are soft, luxurious, 
free, and as full of sensuous enjoyment as may 
be those of the natives of the south of France, or 
even of Italy. Confess, reader, that although a 
little reflection would have supplied such im- 
pressions, you have not been accustomed to re- 
gard Russia and the Russians from this point of 
view. 

We propose in this article to supply, as far :8 
our space allows, a few materials for a more cor 
rect conception of the true character of Russian 
interior life, more especially in the provinces. 
They are derived from a work published some 
two years since, at Moscow, in the Russian 
language, by a Russian gentleman of the class of 
the nobles, himself a landed proprietor, but, as 
far as may be inferred from his book, singulary 
exempt from prejudice. Not that he professes 
any liberal ideas, quite the contrary—he seeks 
to avoid self-obtrusion throughout, and limits 
himself to reproducing, with an instinctive fideli- 
ty, what he has heard and seen. M. Ivan 
Tourghenief’s ‘‘ Photographs” are the more 
interesting, inasmuch: as he is not a professed 
writer; he has not sought “effects,” but has 
transferred to paper, with the vividness of a 
daguerreotype, the impressions produced upon 
him by the various personages and scenes. he 
describes. Nature has given him a fine percep- 
tion of the beauties of scenery, and of the pecu- 
liarities of the human character: he paints them 
with the simplicity and ardor of a lover, and he 
is none the less an artist because a practiced eye 
will detect the absence or even the want of art. 
Of all descriptive works, those which are pro- 
duced by men of this stamp are the most 
valuable, and the most lasting, because they 
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are necessarily stamped with the fidelity of 
truth. 

Mr. Tourghenief is possessed with a love of 
sport, which with him amounts to a passion. 
With his gun and his dog, and generally with an 
attendant of congenial taste, lent him by some 
friend at whose territory he stops in his rambles, 
he constantly follows his favorite pursuit. He 
is not, however, a mere sportsman, but also a 
keen observer of human nature and character; 
and as his passion leads him into all kinds of 
out-of-the-way places, and among all varieties of 
people, from the highest to the lowest, he has 
had ample scope for observation and amusement. 
What led him to write, we know not; but a few 
fragmentary descriptive pieces, which appeared 
in an unconnected form, in a literary review at 
Moscow, having attracted universal attention, 
from the extraordinary fidelity and gracefulness 
with which they depicted the manners of the 
people, he was induced to proceed, and ultimately 
to publish the work of which we speak. In the 
original, it is entitled, ‘‘ The Journal of a Sports- 
man ;” but such a name would very imperfectly 
express the peculiar character of the work, in 
which sporting adventures are a mere thread on 
which are hung the charming pictures of life, 
manners, and scenery, of which the book is full. 
The author of a French translation, which has 
just appeared, has, with good judgment, changed 
the title into, ‘ Mémoires d’ un Seigneur Russe,” 
which better indicates the value of the book, as 
containing the view taken by a Russian aristocrat 
of many of the customs and social institutions of 
his country. 

If there are those who seek the artificial stimu- 
lus of horrors, who like to hear with the mind’s 
ear the fall of the knout on the back of the suffer- 
ing serf, or who desire that the simpler pictures 
of slave life shall be set in a connected narrative 


Mrs. Stowe, they will not find their appetite 
satisfied in the passages we propose to give. The 
pictures of Mr. Tourghenief are what we have 
called them at the head of this article—*: Photo- 
graphs ;” there is in them always something of 
still life. But, at the same time, they are emi- 
nently suggestive, the more so from the utter 
absence of all effort, egoism, or self-display on 
the part of the writer. They might have been 
made more “ artistic,” but then they would lose 
a certain smack of rough reality, which inspires 
an almost absolute confidence in the reader. The 
author does not moralize in words, but in exam- 
ples. He does not spare his own class, but he 
lets the facts speak for themselves; and as his 
sufferers are not angels, but Russians habituated 





‘teeth as white as snow. 


of refined cruelty and pain, as in the work of | harness the teledjka ? 





that institution somewhat more philosophically 
than if your moral indignation were perpetually 
excited by artificial means. The bright side is 
given, as well as the dark one, and yet the re- 
sult of the whole is a profound conviction of the 
iniquity of serfdom as an institution, and of its 
degrading effects on the subject as well as on the 
master. The book isa Russian Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, without its blood and gunpowder. 

Serfdom, however, furnishes only episodes in 
these sketches, which embrace almost every con- 
ceivable social variety. As the book is large, 
and written with extreme verbal closeness, we 
can do no more than select here and there a pas- 
sage capable of being detached, premising that 
it is often in the details and lighter touches that 
the author is the most successful. 

The lot of the Russian serf, like that of the 
slave everywhere, depends much on the character 
of the master, but, at the same time, much also 
on his own. We find in these pages, among a 
host of others, two portraits of serfs—the one, a 
man “comfortable,” through steady industry; 
the other, an idler, but enjoying immunity 
through bis skill as a tracker of game. 

Khor (says M. Tourghenief ) lived in the midst 
of a wood, in a large open space which had beer 
cleared, drained, and cultivated, and in the cer- 
tre of which rose a habitation, rustic in charac- 
ter, constructed of pine-wood, and with the usual 
dependencies, such as a farm-yard, sheds, stables, 
wells, and so forth. .In front of the house ex- 
tended a rude bench, under a shed supported by 
four thin wooden props. I was accompanied by 
M. Poloutykine, of whom the inhabitant of this 
house was one of the peasants. We were re- 
ceived at the door by a fine young man, appa- 
rently about twenty years old. 

‘Ah! is it you, Fedia?” said the master ; ‘is 
Khor at home ?” 

“No; Khoris gone with the cart to the town,” 
answered the young man, disclosing a row of 

‘*Do you wish me to 
(This is a species of 
open chaise without springs. ) 

‘‘Yes; but first give us some kvass.” (This 
isa refreshing acidulated drink, much liked by 
the Russians of the lower order.) ; 

The sides of the room were nothing more than 
the blocks and pillars of wood with which the 
house was built, but hewn smooth and whitened ; 


‘and they did not exhibit those coarse images 
which we see too often in the huts of the peasan- 


try, stuck on the walls with moistened bread- 
crumb, which attracts the dust and harbors flies, 
creepers, and other insects. In the corner, how- 
ever, which was evidently the place of honor, a 
lamp was burning in front of a sacred image m 
massive silver. The youth soon returned, armed 
with a large white jar full of fresh and foamin 

kvass, an enormous loaf of wheaten bread, an 

immediately after about a dozen of cucumbers 
salted, swimming in a wooden bowl. These good 
things were arranged on the table, which had 


to serfdom and its evils, you are able to look at | been freshly scraped and washed; and then he 
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went and leant against the doorway, whence he 
looked on at our proceedings, his face radiant 
with good humor. We had scarcely finished this 
simple repast when we heard the rumbling of 
the wheels of the teledjka. We sallied forth in- 
stantly, and there saw on the narrow seat of the 
vehicle a youngster of fourteen or fifteen years, 
whose whole attention was devoted to restraining 
the ardor of a piebald horse. Round the teledjka 
were ranged six young giants, all bearing a 
strong family resemblance to Fedia. 

‘* These are the sons of Khor,” said my com- 
panion. 

‘¢ Yes, we are all Kbors,”* said Fedia, who had 
followed us out under the shed; ‘‘ but we are 
not all here—Potapp is gone into the wood, Sidor 
is driving the father.” Then addressing the 
young driver, he added, ‘ Rattle along, for it is 
for the Barine;” (this is the Russian for the 
master ;) ‘“‘ only mind ‘the ruts and keep the ani- 
mal well in hand, or you will lame him, and, 
what is worse, you will shake the seigneur’s 
brains in his head ;” at which piece of pleasantry 
on the part of Fedia all the rest of the Khorides 
seemed immensely tickled. 


I inquired of Mr. Poloutykine how it was that 
Khor thus had his house and lived apart from 
the other peasants. 

‘‘Why, the truth is, that the fellow acted with 
much foresight. Five-and-twenty years ago, he 
was burnt out of his hut, and he made an ar- 
rangement with my father, for a certain rent, to 
be allowed to clear a place in the wood, near a 
marsh, where he couid build a new one for the 
family which he hoped Providence would send 
him. ‘And what makes you go to live ina 
swamp?’ ‘Never mind that,’ said Khor; ‘you 
promise never to call on me for the corvée, and 
you yourself shall fix the rent!’ ‘Fifty roubles 
a year,’ said my father. ‘That will do, thank 
you.’ ‘But mind,’ added my father, ‘no dimi- 
nution!’ ‘You shall be regularly paid.’ And 
he soon after contrived to make for himself the 
inclosure you saw to-day. The other peasants 
nick-named him Khor, (the knowing one,) and 
the name has stuck to him ever since.” 

‘¢ And does he succeed pretty well ?” 

‘* Extremely ; to-day he is to pay me his rent, 
and I have already given him notice that I must 
raise it unless he will buy his freedom. I often 
persuade him to do so, but the rogue swears by 
all his gods that he has not a kopeck for such a 
purpose.” 

I felt interested in this man, and in the even- 
ing I mechanically took the road toward his little 
homestead. I found sitting on the door-step of 
the hut an old man, partly bald and gray, small 
in stature, but broad-shouldered and strongly 
built. It was no less than Khor in person. [ 
regarded with curiosity this good man, who re- 
sembled most of the busts of Socrates, with his 
high protruding forehead, small piercing eyes, 
and broad flat nose. He asked mein. Fedia 
brought me black bread and milk. Khor seated 
himself on the bench, which, fixed to the wall, 
extended almost round the room, and stroking 
his beard gently he began to talk to me. He 
seemed fully conscious of his reputation as a 
man of sense, for he both talked and moved 


gravely, while occasionally his bearded mouth 
betrayed a slight smile. 
We talked of seed-time, of harvest, and on 


. peasant life, and our views seemed to agree on 


these points; and yet it appeared to me that in 


‘thus talking without any apparent object toa 





man in his position, I was losing a little of mine; 
especially as Khor, probably because he con- 
sidered it prudent, was discreet and reserved. 
At length I said to him, ‘‘ Khor, why do you con- 
tinue a serf, instead of buying your freedom 2?” 

‘“‘And why should I buy my freedom?” he 
answered; ‘‘our master is a very good master, 
and I know what my rent is.” 

‘‘But,” I added, lowering my voice, ‘it is 
always better to live in freedom.” 

He looked at me alittle askance, and muttered, 
“Ah, yes.” 

‘‘Then why don’t you free yourself?” 

Khor held down his head, and rose from his 
seat saying, ‘‘ to do that one must have money, 
sir, and I have none.” 

Then he suddenly added, in a tone perfectly 
natural and civil, “But do you not want a 
chaise?” 

Decidedly this man was not deficient in either 
intelligence or finesse. I said that as I wished 
to shoot the next day, close by, I should like to 
make up a bed on some hay. 

‘*You do us honor. But you must have some 
bed-clothes and a pillow. Here, you women,” 
he cried, raising his voice; ‘‘ and you, Fedia, go 
and help them. Women are such stupid crea- 
tures.” 

A quarter of an hour after, Fedia, armed with 
a lantern, conducted me to the shed where the 
hay was kept, and I lay down with my dog at my 
feet. It was a long time before I could sleep; 
the cow came to the door and *‘ mooed” eloquently 
until driven away by my dog; then a pig came 
and commenced an active foraging with his snout; 
and finally a horse tied close by began to munch 
his hay loudly, every now and then snorting and 
shaking himself. At length, however, I fell 
asleep. 

At break of day I was awakened by Fedia. . I 
liked the lad very much, and he appeared to me 
to be the favorite of his father. They were ac- 
customed to joke each other. The old man came 
to seek me, and whether it was because I had 
passed the night under his roof, or for some other 
cause, he appeared more disposed to warm to me 
than he was the evening before. 

‘* What superb young fellows your sons are,” 
said I, as the youth entered the room, and a 
strapping girl, who turned out to be the wife of 
one of them, arranged the tea things for break- 
fast. ‘Do they all live with you?” 

‘Why, yesy it pleases them, and I don’t com- 
plain.” 

‘‘ Are they all married ?” 

‘‘ Here is a good-for-nothing, who cannot make 
up his nfind,” answered Khor, pointing to Fedia, 
who was leaning as usual against the door-post; 
‘‘as for Vaska, he is still young, there is no 
hurry.” 

‘¢And why should I marry?” replied Fedia, 
‘‘T am very well as Iam; for my part I don’t 
know what one wants with a wife.” 

‘There, there, you rogue, we understand you, 
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we have seen you with silver rings on your fingers. 
You like to go dancing after the maids up there 
at the master’s. ‘Oh! you wicked fellow, let 
me alone, will you,’” added the old man, imi- 
tating the voice of Poloutykine’s maid servants. 
‘: Very well, very well, Mr. Whitehands !” 

“What is a wife good for?” answered the 

outh. 

“A wife,” replied Khor, seriously, “is the 
nearest servant of a man; two hard-working 
arms, which, added to his, make four.” 

‘¢ What do I want with a servant ?” 

«*You are fond enough of working with other 
people’s hands, if you can get them,” said Khor, 
atill joking his favorite. ‘*‘ We know what you 
are worth, you unmarried gentlemen.” 

‘¢ Find me a wife, then,” replied Fedia, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Ah! you have nothing to say to that.” 

‘There, enough, enough,” replied the father, 
smiling; ‘‘ do n’t you see that your clumsy efforts 
are tiresome to the Barine. I will find you a wife, 
be sure of that;” and then turning to me, ‘I 
hope you will excuse him, he is a great over- 
grown boy, with nothing but down on his lip, and 
not the sign of a beard.” 


It follows almost of necessity that the fore- 
going portrait is of an exceptional person; but 
at the same time, from the matter-of-course man- 
ner of both master and serf, the inference is that 
such exceptions may be numerous, 

Here we have a portrait of a domestic serf, 
who is privileged to attend his master in the 
chase :— 


Kalinytch was a man of about forty years of 
age, tall, thin, and with a small head set aslant 
deep back between his shoulders. At the first 
glance he prepossed you by the bon hommie 
which expanded over his sunburnt countenance. 
It was the daily duty of this man to attend his 
master on his sporting excursions, carrying his 
game-bag and sometimes his gun. In fact, with- 
out such a man the seigneur would not have had 
the energy to pursue the game. But Kalinytch 
knew how and where to find the birds; it was he 
who went to fetch the fresh water, to clear the 
underwood, and make room for the droschki, for 
his luxurious master. Although he bad nerves 
of steel, he was a man of a soft and joyful cha- 
racter, singing to himself unceasingly, while his 
active eyes were on the look-out on all sides. In 
speaking, he had a slight nasal accent, his clear 
blue smiling eyes winked habitually, and his 
hand often strayed down to his beard, which he 
wore long and pointed like a Jew’s. His walk 
was a stride, without the slightest appearance of 
haste, as he scarcely seemed to lean on the long 
and slight stick which he carried in his hand. 
During the day, he and I exchanged from time 
to time a few words; the thousand little neces- 
sary services I required, were rendered to me 
without servility; but in the attentions he paid 
to his master he exhibited all the prévenances of 
an old nurse. The heat being insupportable, he 
led us to a sort of hut in the midst of the wood, 
where we were surrounded with aromatic herbs 
hanging up in bunches to dry; he made up two 
beds of fresh hay, and then, having covered his 





head with a net, he took a knife, and a piece of 
lath scraped fine and thin, and soon returned tri- 
umphant with a pot of fresh honey, from which 
he made us a sweet amber-colored drink, almost 
as clear as spring water; and we dropped asleep 
to the murmuring of bees, and the rustling of 
leaves. Awakened by a sudden gust of wind, I 
opened my eyes, and saw Kalinytch seated on 
the door-sill trying to cut out wooden spoons for 
use on similar occasions; and it was to me a 
source of supreme pleasure to regard the honest 
countenance of this primitive and simple-minded 
man, with his brow as serene as an autumn sun- 
set. ‘Kalynitch is a good fellow,” said his 
master to me, ‘‘and very useful. It is unfortu- 
nate that he can never manage to make a home 
for himself, or even build himself a hut; but he 
never could; and then I take him always about 
with me, he comes with me every day shooting. 
How could he?” 


The quiet selfishness of this arrangement 
speaks volumes. 

Now let us take a picture of a different cha- 
racter. Our author has spent the afternoon and 
evening with a country gentleman, a thorough 
bon vivant. They are enjoying the cool of the 
evening outside the house, and sipping their tea: 


The wind had almost ceased, but from time to 
time a slight breeze swept over us. One of these 
gentle currents of air, in expanding itself against 
the house in front of which we were seated, bore 
upon it a sound of blows many and measured, 
which appeared to come from somewhere in the 
region of the stables. Apolonowitch was in the 
act of lifting his saucer to his lips, and already 
he had distended his nostrils, an operation with- 
out which no true Russian can really enjoy the 
aroma of his tea, when he suddenly stopped, 
listened, raised his head, swallowed a teaspoon- 
ful, and setting his seucer on the table, began 
with a smile of perfect gocd nature to imitate, as 
if involuntarily, the sounds which we heard :— 
‘¢ Teheouki! teheouki! tcheouki! tcheouk! tche- 
ouki! tcheouki! teheouk !” 

‘*What can that be?” Tasked witi: ustonish- 
ment. 

‘Oh! nothing,” he replied, “only one of my 
fellows whom I am having well flogged. You re- 
member Vacia, who acted as butler for us this 
afternoon at dinner; the tall one with the immense 
whiskers like brushes: Ah! now you have it!” 

Indignation the most profound could not have 
withstood the unconscious look, naturally clear 
and soft, of Apolonowitch as he said this. I ab- 
stained from word or gesture, but it seemed that 
my eye betrayed my thought, for his radiant face 
was for an instant clouded with thought. 

«¢ What is it, young man, what is it?” he said, 
gravely shaking his head; ‘‘by your glance you 
think me a very cruel master; but you know the 
proverb: The more love, the more correction. It 
is'a principle that is not of yesterday.” In a 
quarter of an hour after, I took my leave. In 
passing through the village, I came across Vacia, 
with his large whiskers. He was walking leisurely 
along, cracking nuts. I stopped my chaise and 


called him. 
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“What was the matter, my good fellow; they 
beat you to-day !” 

‘‘How do you happen to know that?” replied 
Vacia. 

«T know it because your master teld me so.” 

“‘My master himself?” 

‘Yes, himself; and why did he have you 
beaten ?” 

‘‘Oh! there must have been a reason for it, of 
course. With us no one is beaten without a 
reason, no, no, no; with us, there is nothing like 
that, oh! no; our Barine is not like that; ours is 
a real Barine; where could you find such another? 
Oh! no, there is not his equal in the whole dis- 
trict, oh! no.” 

‘Go on!” I cried to my coachman. 

And in returning home I reflected on this 
singular specimen of Russian life on the old 
model. 


The following portrait of an individual noble- 
man, executed with much minuteness, may be 
taken as equally characteristic of a class :— 


At some short distance from my property lives 
a handsome young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
named Arcadi Pavlytch Peénotchkine. Among 
other advantages which his domain possesses over 
mine is that it is full of game. Now my friend’s 
house, it should be said, has been built on the 
plans of a French architect, his servants are all 
from the highest to the lowest, in English liveries, 
he gives really excellent dinners, and he receives 
you, when you visit him, in the most amiable 
manner; and yet, with all that, you never seem 
to desire to go and see him. Heis a man intelli- 
gent and honorable, he has been perfectly well 
educated, from contact with the very first society 
his manners are most polite; but at the present 
time his attention is devoted, and with signal 
success, to every pursuit connected with rural 
economy. Arcadi Pavlytch, according to his 
own account of himself, is ‘“‘ severe, but just ;” 
he watches closely over the well-being of his vas- 
sals, and if he chastises them, that is only the 
best proof he can give of his regard. ‘They 
are creatures,” said he to me, on a particular oc- 
casion, ‘‘ with whom we must act as we do with 
children; for, after all, we must always remem- 
ber that they are but full-grown children.” As 
for himself, whenever what he called the sad ne- 
eessity for being severe occurred, he seemed 
carefully to avoid showing any thing like anger, 
nay he would not even make a hasty movement 
or raise his voice; he would simply point his 
finger at the culprit, and say, quietly, ‘‘Ah! I 
have caught you, my good fellow;” or, at other 
times, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, my friend; 
recollect yourself.” And his teeth would become 
a little compressed, his mouth would contract al- 
most imperceptibly—that was all the emotion he 
permitted himself, although the luckless offender 
knew too well what was coming. 

As he is in some sort a type, I will sketch his 
portrait. Above the middle height, and well 
formed, he is what the sex would term a good- 
looking fellow: he bestows the most minute care 
on his hands and finger-nails, and his cheeks 
and lips bear the rich tint of health. His laugh 
is full of frankness and heartiness, and when it 





is necessary to display the little courtesies, he 
has a peculiar habit of nearly closing his eyes, 
and winking, which suits him well. He dresses 
with remarkable taste; he receives an enormous 
quantity of new French publications, of all kinds, 
but, for all that, is no great reader; I question 
even whether he has even yet got to the end of 
the Juiff Errant. Yn fine, Arcadi Paylytch passes 
for a gentleman of the first water, and, in the 
eyes of mothers with daughters to marry, for one 
of the most desirable matches in the whole dis- 
trict. The ladies are quite mad about him, and 
with them every thing he does is perfection. 
Besides this, he is remarkably prudent—the pru- 
dence of the serpent—but he has never been 
mixed up in any scandal; and yet, on occasions, 
T have seen him ready enough to square up to 
and demolish an adversary—if he appeared timid. 
He seems to know his value, and takes care to 
make himself sought after. All loose society he 
shuns, that he may not compromise himself; but 
once, in a moment of gayety, he confessed him- 
self a disciple of Epicurus, though generally pre- 
tending a profound disdain for philosophy—a 
science which he stigmatizes as the quintessence 
of German folly. He is fond of music, and, while 
at the card-table, will sing low and between his 
teeth, but with feeling, some morceaux of Lucia 
and the Semnambula he has retained in his 
memory, but he almost always takes them a note 
too high. His winters he passes at St. Peters- 
burg. His house is unusually well kept; and 
even his coachmen have so far bent to his influ- 
ence, that they not only clean the harness of their 
horses, but push their refinement to the extent 
of onee a day washing their faces, even to their 
throats and behind their ears! True, his people 
have a decidedly dewncast look, but in this good 
country of ours, itis not so easy te distinguish 
the morose from the sleepy ones. 

Arcadi Pavlytch has a soft and unctuous man- 
ner of speaking, minces and cuts up his sen- 
tences, and rolls with a kind of voluptuousness 
each word as it falls like a pearl from between 
his handsome moustaches. He is fond of inter- 
larding his conversation with the commonest 
French phrases, such as Mais! ¢’est impayable! 
Mais, comment donc! Voila qui est merveilleux! 
énchanté! charmé ! ravi! and so forth. And yet, 
notwithstanding all the agreeable qualities I have 
here recorded, I confess that I have no particu- 
lar liking for his society, and, were it not for his 
pheasants and partridges, it is more than proba- 
ble that we should soon be strangers to each 
other. A vague, uncomfortable feeling takes 
possession of you when you are at his house; 
even the luxury with which he is surrounded 
appears forced; and when every night a valet de 
chambre, frizzed and pommaded, comes, with his 
livery of blue and blazonry, to gently remove 
your boots, you feel yourself constrained and 
uncomfortable before this pale and precise look- 
ing figure. 


This Frenchified Russian, as may be inferred, 


is capable of a little quiet cruelty to his serfs. 
Here is an example: 


Notwithstanding my very indifferent liking for 
Arcadi Pavlytch, 1 happened once to pass the 
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night at his house. The next morning I rose 
early, and had already my horses put-to, when 
nothing would do but that 1 must stay and par- 
take of an Lnglish breakfast. With our tea they 
supplied us with chops, fresh eggs, butter, honey, 
Swiss cheese, etc., etc.. Two men-servants, in 
white gloves, silently anticipated our slightest 
wishes. We were seated on a divan; Arcadi 
Pavlytch was dressed in large, loose pantaloons 
of silk, in which his feet were lost sight of, a 
jacket of black velvet, an elegant blue fez, and 
yellow Chinese slippers. He sipped his tea, 
tasted this thing and that, admired his finger- 
nails, smoked a little, comforted bis back with a 
downy cushion—in short, gave unmistakable 
signs of being in extremely good hvmor. After 
a time, he began seriously to attack the chops 
and the cheese, and had acquitted himself like a 
man, when, having filled a glass of red wine, and 
put it to his lips, he suddenly lowered it, and his 
brow became overcast. 

‘*What! This wine has not been warmed!” 
said he, ina dry voice, to one of the men-servants. 
The man was visibly alarmed, grew pale, and 
stood petrified. ‘I speak to you, mon cher,” con- 
tinued, with a studied calm, the young seigneur, 
his cold, large eye wide open, resting on the poor 
man, who could do nothing but twist with a 
slight convulsive movement the napkin he held 
in his hand, while, so fascinated was he by his 
terror, he was unable to articulate a syllable. 

Arcadi Pavlytch lowered his head, but con- 
tinued thoughtfully to regard the unfortunate 
man. Then, addressing me, 

‘‘Your pardon, mon cher,” he said, with an 
amiable smile, while letting his hand fall gently 
on my knee. Then, again looking silently at 
the servant, ‘‘There—go!’’ said he, raising his 
eye-brows, and striking on a bell at his hand, 
which brought immediately into the room a 
stout, dark man, with a low forehead and for- 
bidding eyes. 

‘* Make ready for Fedor,” said Arcadi, to this 
man, in as many words, with the most perfect 
self-command. 

And the man, whose special duty was the 
flogging department, made his obeisance and left 
to fulfill his orders. 


There is in the foregoing a cool refinement of 
insensibility, and a systematic indifference to 
the degradation and suffering of the unfortunate 
serfs, more appalling than the most harrowing 
descriptions of cruelty and pain. The minute- 
ness of the description, and the absence of the 
arts of writing would argue that the picture is a 
true one. It certainly is not overcharged. 

This Arcadi Pavlytch is also an amateur agri- 
culturist, of a class of which specimens may 
often be found even among our own squires. He 
does the dilettante part, and leaves the real 
management of his property to intendants. He 
insists on taking our author to see one of his 
estates. The descriptions of the journey, of the 
arrival of the lord and master in the village, of 
the intendant and his family, and various little 
episodes, are full of vraisemblance and vivid life, 





but unfortunately they are too long for extract. 
This intendant stands very high in the favor of 
his indolent master, who boasts of him that he is 
quite a statesman in little. 


This treasure, this *‘ statesman,” of whom Ar- 
cadi had so much spoken, (says the author,) was 
small in stature, broad shouldered, red nosed, 
with small, blue eyes, and with his beard trimmed 
and arranged like a fan held downward. ° 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed this man, (who smelt of 
wine, ) in a kind of half-chanting tone, and as if 
he were ready to dissolve in tears, ‘‘Ah! and 
you have at last deigned to come to us, you, our 
father, our benefactor! Your hand, father, your 
hand!” and he protruded his big lips in readi- 
ness. 

Areadi Pavlytch allowed his hand to be kissed, 
and replied in an affectionate tone: 

** Ay, and how do matters go on here, brother 
Sophron ?” 

**Ah! you, our father!” chanted off again the 
intendant; ‘‘and how could they go otherwise 
than well, when you, our father, our benefactor, 
deign to give the light of your countenance to 
this our poor village. Oh! it is happi- 
ness enough to last me to my grave! Thanks be 
to God! Arcadi Pavlytch, thanks be to God, all 
goes well, well, well—all goes well, through your 
goodness. 

After an instant or two of silence devoted to 
mute contemplation, the ‘‘ statesman,” began to 
sigh with enthusiasm, and, as if carried away by 
an irresistible impulse, (to which perhaps an 
extra allowance of ardent spirits had alittle con- 
tributed,) again once more he begged to kiss the 
hand of the seigneur, and recommenced chanting 
with even more vigor than before. 

** Ah! you, our father and benefactor—and— 
oh !—what ?—surely in this joy I have lost my 
senses—yes—’tis indeed true—I see you—I see 
you—I can believe my eyes—it is indeed true 
that you are there—you, our father !—our—” 

And so on to the end of the chant. It was 
strong acting, but Arcadi Pavlytch smiled, and 
said to me, in French, ‘‘ N’est-ce pas que c'est 
touchant ?” 

As this Arcadi Pavlytch seemed so proud of 
his management of his property, and insisted on 
showing all that his ‘‘statesman” had done for 
him, our author accompanied him the next day 
over his estate. After having been called on to 
admire a multitude of proofs of excellent ‘sys- 
tematizing,” the visitors were at last requested 
to inspect a new mill, that had recently come 
from Moscow. 


We could see (says our author) that the sails 
went well; and certainly if Sephron could have 
known what awaited us there, he would have 
been content with the more distant view. On 
coming out of the mill, at a few steps from the 
door, and close to a pool where some ducks were 
swimming and plashing, stood two peasants—the 
one an old man of some seventy years, the other 
a youth of some twenty. The only clothing of 
either was a patched shirt, and each had a cord 
round his waist, Their feet were naked. The 
local edile was persuading them to go away, 
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which probably shor would have done but that 
we came out. Sophron’s fists were clenched con- 
vulsively, and he was evidently much annoyed 
at this apparition. Arcadi, too, frowned and 
bit his lip:—he had been all day boasting the 
excellent management of his estate. However, 
he walked straigh’ apto them. The two visitors 
threw themselves at his feet. 

‘‘What is it? Speak!” said he, in a severe 
voice, and with a slight nasal tone. The poor 
fellows exchanged a glance, but could not bring 
outa word, They winked their eyes convulsively, 
and breathed hard. 

‘¢ Well, and what is it?” repeated Arcadi; and 
then, turning to Sophron, he asked, ‘*Of what 
family are they?” 

‘*Of the Toboldief family,” replied the intend- 
ant, in a low tone, 

‘Speak, I say!” addressing the old man. 
‘‘Don’t be afraid, fool!” 

The old man lifted his bronzed and wrinkled 
neck from the earth, and from between his lips, 
which were literally blue, said, in a voice of an- 
guish — 

‘Help us, help us, good master!”, And then 
he once more prostrated himself; the younger of 
the two did almost the same. Arcadi Pavlytch 
regarded their prostrate necks without emotion ; 
and then, throwing himself into a fresh attitude, 
he added— 

‘** And of whom do you complain ?” 

‘‘Have pity, good master! A moment only, 
to get breath. We are tortured—we are—” 

‘* And who, then, makes martyrs of you?” 

‘*Sophron Jackovlitch, the intendant.”’ 

** What is your name?” added Arcadi, after a 
moment’s silence. 

‘* Anthippe, good master.” 

‘¢ And the other?” 

‘Is my son, good master.” 

Arcadi again was silent, curling bis inonateiiias 
then he went on— 

‘‘In what respect has he tormented you?” 
And while he said this he looked down on the 
poor fellows, over his moustache. 

‘*Good master he has entirely despoiled and 
ruined us. Contrary to the regulations, he has 
given in two of my sons to the recruiting service, 
aud now he wants to take away the third. It 
was only yesterday that he took away from me 
my last cow; and his grace, the ancient, who is 
as bad as himself, has pulled down my house. 
Ah, good master, do n’t let him quite ruin us!” 

Mr. Peénotchkine was very much embarrassed. 
At last, with an air of vexation, he demanded of 
the intendant what he had to say to the accusa- 
tion. 

‘Sir, he is a drunkard,” answered the other, 
with a certain assurance of manner,—‘‘ a drunk- 
ard and an idler: he does nothing: for five 
years he has been unable to pay his rent.” 

‘*¢ Sophron Jackovlitch has paid it for me, good 
master,” answered the old man. ‘ For five years 
he has paid it; and because of that he makes a 
slave of me, and takes all I have, good master, 
and—” 

‘* But that does not explain how you are in ar- 
rears,” answered Arcadi, quickly. ‘It is that 
you drink. You frequent the cabarets.’ 

The old man opened his mouth to explain. 





“I know you!” continued Arcadi. ‘‘ Your 
whole life is spent in drinking, and in sleeping on 
the stove, and it is the hard-working peasant who 
does your work.” 

‘* And, moreover, he is rude,” added the in- 
tendant, seeing that there was no reason to fear 
for his own rudeness in interrupting his master. 

‘Yes, of course, it is always so; and how 
often I have had to notice it! The idler gives 
himself up all the year to drink and debauchery, 
and then, some day or other, he comes to throw 
himself at the feet of his master.” 

“« My good master,” said the old man, in a tone 
of the most terrible despair, ‘‘in the name of 
God, come to our assistance. I declare to you, 
before heaven, that I have not a morsel to eat, or 
the means of gaining my living. Sophron Ja- 
kovlitch has taken a hatred toward me—why, 
Heaven only knows; but he has ruined, crushed, 
destroyed me: and now he is going to take away 
my last child.” Here the tears rolled over his 
bronzed cheeks. ‘‘In the name of God, my good 
master, come to our aid !” 

‘‘And it is not only us that he persecutes,” 
said the younger of the two. 

Arcadi Pevlitch took fire at this unlucky word 
of the young man, who had till then kept si- 
lence. 


‘‘And you. Who spoke to you? When you 
are not spoken to, how dare you speak? Hold 
your tongue, sir! Why, this isarevolt! lam 


not the man to be revolted against!” 

Two hours after I had left I encountered a 
peasant, whom I knew as a capital sportsman. I 
asked him if he knew the intendant of Mr 
Peénotchkine. 

“ What! Sophron Jakovlitch ?” 

‘¢ Yes, what sort of a man is he?” 

‘‘He is not a man—he is a dog; and a dog so 
bad, that from here to Koursk you could not find 
his equal.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘Yes; and this property of that Mr. Peénotch- 
kine, it only appears to belong to him: the real 
owner is this Sophron.” 

‘* You believe so.” 

‘‘He has made a property of it for his whole 
life. There is not a peasant on the estate who is 
not up to his neck in debt to him, so that he has 
them all under his thumb. He employs them as 
he likes, he does exactly as he likes. They are 
his victims.” 

And then he went on to describe the various 
extortions of Sophron. ‘He is very clever ! 
And how he rolls in money, the wretch! But 
his delight is to flog; he isa dog, a mad dog; 
he is not a man, I tell you; he is a wild beast.” 

‘‘And why don’t the peasants complain to 
their real master ?” 

“Why you see, sir, if he gets his rents regu- 
larly, he is satisfied. If any one complains, he 
lets them know what they have to expect. He 
reminds them of what he has done to others.” 

I told him of the old man and his son. 

‘¢ Yes,” said he; ‘“‘and Sophron will suck t'e 
old man dry, even to the marrow in his bones _ 
Henceforth, too, his only word will be a blow. 
Poor old man! And what is the cause of it all? 
Why, five or six years ago he resisted Sophron’s 
authority in some trifle or other, and he said 
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something that has rankled ever since. He has 
never ceased to torture him, and to drain him 
dry. He has sent off two of his sons as recruits, 
tontrary to the law! The execrable wretch |” 


The national music of Russia, as the reader 
probably knows, is of much originality and 
beauty and deeply tinged with an indefinable senti- 
ment of melancholy. A passion for song pre- 
vails among the peasantry, who often join to very 
fine voices remarkable executive powers. It is not 
unusual with them to engage in contests for su- 
premacy in this exquisite art. Of one of these 
our author gives a charmingly graphic account, 
from which we can extract a few passages only, 
regretting not to be able to reproduce the whole, 
marked as it is by vivid and characteristic por- 
traiture. The struggle has been appointed to 
take place in a well-known drinking-shop or 
cabaret, situated in a village of the steppes, 
placed on a hill, and abruptly divided by a 
ravine :— 


In the middle of the cabaret was a thin but 
well-made man of about three-and-twenty years 
of age, wearing a long robe of blue calico. He 
had the air of an operative, and he did not ap- 
pear to be in the most robust health. His mea- 
gre cheeks, his large, restless gray eyes, his 
straight nose and nervous nostril, his clear, lofty 
forehead, covered with masses of pale, deep 
sandy colored hair, worn behind his ears, his lips 

omewhat thick, but fresh-colored and expressive 
—all these traits indicated an impulsive and im- 
passioned character. He seemed much agitated. 
His eyes frequently opened and shut; he breath- 
ed fitfully ; his arms trembled as if he were suf- 
fering from an access of fever; in fact it might 
be said that he was in a state of fever—that is 
to say, the nervous excitement so common with 
those who have to speak or to sing before an as- 
semblage expecting great things. This was 
Iachka, or James the Turk. Near him was a 
man of about forty years of age, broad shoulder- 
ed, with heavy cheeks, low forehead, Tartar-like 
eyes, short, flat nose, square chin, and black hair, 
hard and shiny like the bristles of a brush. It 
Was easy to see that such a countenance would 
easily assume, perhaps was not unaccustomed to, 
an expression of ferocity. Without moving, this 
man looked about him with a dull, slow glance, 
like that of a tied ox. He had on an old, inde- 
scribable coat, with flat brass buttons, and a not 
very new black silk cravat encireled his thick, 
muscular neck. He was called Diki-Barine, or 
the Gentleman-Savage. Opposite him, in the 
angle of the bench encircling the apartment, and 
under the images, was Iachka’s rival in the 
coming contest, the general dealer of the village, 
a man of middle height, but well made, about 
thirty years of age, his face freckled, his nose 
broad and on one side, with small, piercing eyes, 
bold and restless in their glances, and beard 
carefully trimmed. This man was generally 
called “the Dealer,” seldom by any other name. 
From meat, fish, or candles, to bricks, lime or 
wood for building, from a sporting dog to a sauce- 








pan, or a box of lucifers, nothing came amiss to 
this man of many trades. 

As for Iachka, his antagonist, he had obtained 
his nickname of “the Turk,” from the simple 
fact of his being the son of a woman of that na- 
tion who had been brought into Russia as a 
prisoner. Although his exterior was that of a 
simple workman, he had the true soul of an 
artist, in the full sense of the word. His worldly 
state was that of a workman in a paper factory 
near at hand. 

At length the match commenced, lots’ havin 
been drawn for the first start, which fell to the 
dealer. This man rose from his corner, and, 
half shutting his eyes, commenced, in a very 
high falsetto voice, a national air, which I heard 
for the first time, and which is unapproachable 
except by voices thoroughly sure and capable of 
reaching with perfect purity the highest regis- 
ters, The voice of this man was soft and agree- 
able, but somewhat mechanical; he seemed to 
turn it about like a brilliant gem; the notes ap- 
peared to part from his throat, to ascend and 
descend some spiral way of crystal glittering in 
the sun, and, when at its heights, he literally 
rained gems of the most charming melodies, 
which floated and undulated, till he would let 
them lose themselves in gossamer-like sounds, 
which died away in silence; yet after these 
pauses, which scarcely allowed us to breathe, he 
suddenly burst out with a refrain of the same 
airs, sung with a power and a boldness that car- 
ried you away. It was a performance that would 
have charmed the most exacting amateur. The 
voice was that known as a Russian tenore di grazia, 
and it would have been listened to with pleasure 
at Naples or Milan, or it would have become the 
tenor léger of the Paris opera. Knowing that he 
was before accomplished and practical judges, 
he gave rein to his powers, or, to adopt the 
characteristic popular phrase of the country, he 
did not hold himself in his skin. The district is 
one noted for hundreds of first-rate connoisseurs, 
and throughout Russia it is regarded as a locality 
the most famous for vocal melody. 

For a long time the worthy dealer, notwith- 
standing his vocal tours de force, went on singing 
without producing any marked effect on his audi- 
tors, but suddenly a passage more marvelously vo- 
calized than the rest broke the spell of expectation, 
and sent a thrill of joy through them all. A low 
choral murmur was only interrupted by muttered 
cries the most grotesque, such as ‘‘ Superb!— 
Oh! the rascal !—Yes, festoon your notes, snake! 
—Ah! the wretch !—The animal!—The dog!— 
Go to the devil, you Herod, go!” and other polite 
manifestations of enthusiasm, of the same kind. 
The rival singer, it is fair to say, showed, by the 
approving movement of his head, that he ac- 
knowledged the beauty of the singing. ‘‘ The 
Savage” alone rested immovable and impassable, 
but his glance fixed upon the singer was of a re- 
markable softness, although on his lip there was 
the conventional disdain of the critical amateur. 
Encouraged by these marks of approval, the artist 
let out like a whirlwind, executing such roulades, 
such trillings, such bursts of sound, followed by 
such cascades, that when, at last, exhausted, 
pale, bathed in perspiration, and throwing back 
his body for the last effort, there came forth one 
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long expiring note, which seemed to lose itself | tire abandonment of the soul to the voluptuous 


in space, one sudden cry escaped from all the 
listeners together, as on the word of command 
bursts forth the fire of a platoon. - One flung 
himself on the neck of the singer, and squeezed 
him in his long bony arms; the innkeeper cried 
as if his voice would crack, Molodetz! Molodetz! 
(a word significative of familiar admiration, as 
in English is said ‘¢ trump !’’) a poor peasant ex- 
pressed his delight in the way habitual to his 
class, he commenced spitting vigorously against 
the door; and on the countenance of the rival 
there was an expression of intense admiration. 


After some compliments, and a characteristic 
scene among the auditors, Iachka is called upon 
to begin: 


Iachka passed his hand over his throat, and 





murmured a few incoherent words, which be- | 


trayed excessive timidity and doubt. 

‘*Do n’t be afraid !—that is the only thing you 
need be ashamed of! Sing, man—sing, man, 
and do your best!” said ‘the Savage,” in a tone 
which claimed obedience. 

Iachka breathed deeply, looked around him, 
and covered his forehead and eyes with his left 
hand. The party seemed to devour him with 
their eyes, more especially the dealer, who, not- 
withstanding his late triumph, was not wholly 
without inquietude. When lachka at length un- 
covered his face, the poor fellow was as pale as 
death, and his eyes were scarcely perceptible 
under their downcast lids. At length, after hav- 
ing taken a long breath, he began. His first 
note promised but little: it was feeble, unequal, 
and scarcely seemed to come from the chest, but 
rather as if it had been thrown into the chamber 
from some voice without. After this first broken 
note there eame another, more firm and more 
prolonged, a tremulous sound, like the vibration 
of a violin-string which, when struck by a master 
hand, produces an echoing tremulousness, softer 
than the first sound, and which gradually seems 
to grow more distant and more feeble, until at 
last it vanishes. After a third note, a little 
stronger, and more full and beautiful, the singer 
gradually grew more warm and animated, and at 
last it was possible to judge of the character of 
the air, which was strikingly melancholy. 

Soon an intense pleasure began to manifest it- 
self on the faces of all; the grace and softness 
of the intonations, and the exquisite finish of the 
nuances left no room for criticism. Seldom had 
I heard a voice of mere exquisite freshness. At 
the opening a certain timidity, accompanied by 
a formality of intonation, interfered with the 
pleasure; but all this was soon lost in the pro- 
found feeling, the true passion of the singer, 
blending with the sadness of the air all that is 
beautiful in youth, strength, softness, and ex- 
pressiveness. The true Russian soul, so good 
and so full of warmth, breathed through this 
voice, so soft and charming, which went direct 
to the hearts of the auditors, there to touch those 
chords which awaken the national melancholy. 
And now the melody grew and developed itself 
in beauty. It was evident that an intoxication 
of inspiration had carried away the singer. No 


' on the window-sill. 


delight of the song. If there was not the less a 
tremulousness in the voice, it was no longer the 
uncertain tone of timidity, but the thrill of pas- 
sion which passes direct into the souls of the 
listeners ; and all the while that noble voice con- 
tinued to gain in power, in force, and in ampli- 
tude. His song excited my imagination to the 
most vivid memory of past scenes, which were 
conjured up before me like life; and this through 
the passion of a simple artisan, standing immov- 
able in a common cabaret, but whose inspiration 
made him for the moment a magician and a mas- 
ter alike of the beautiful and of the sublime. 
Singing under the stress of his impassioned 
emotion, this young villager had forgotten every 
thing, us, his rivalry, and his rival, sustained as 
he was like a buoyant swimmer on the waves of 
his melodious and mellifluous song. 

I heard a sound of stifled sobs—it was the inn- 
keeper’s wife, who was crying, her head fallen 
This sight seemed to give a 


, new soul to the singer, whose song grew more 





longer the slightest trace of timidity, but an en-— 


deeply infused with feeling; the innkeeper was 
panting with the excitement andthecharm. The 
trivial Morgatch sat like a statue, but with his 
eyes fixed on the grimy ceiling ; the poor peasant 
was sobbing noiselessly in his corner, balancing 
his head as if to nurse and soften his emotions; 
and on the iron visage of the Savage, under his 
long black eye-lashes, that seemed glued to his 
cheek, were two large round tears, hanging sus- 
pended and ready to break. As for the rival 
singer, he rested utterly motionless, but with his 
right hand closed, and pressing convulsively his 
forehead. 

Panting as we were under these sensations, | 
do not know what would have been the effect of 
the last paroxysms of our emotion, had not Iachka 
suddenly brought his song to a close, with a sharp 
note, of a boldness, a fineness, and a purity so 
extraordinary, that it seemed as if in that one 
soucd his voice had departed for the heavens. 
No one moved, no one spoke; it seemed as though 
ail expected the return of that voice from its 
flight. Iachka opened his eyes and looked sur- 
prised at this kind of ecstatic silence; but he 
soon saw the reason—involuntarily that silence 
had accorded to him the victory. 

‘* Takof !”” said the Savage, in a voice trembling 
with emotion—but he could not utter another 
syllable. 

We were in fact petrified, as if by enchant- 
ment. At length the rival of Iachka rose and 
advanced toward him. ‘‘ You have won!—yes, 
you have won!” said he, with an emotion it was 
painful to witness; and he rushed out of the 
place. 


The nobility of Russia are notoriously extrava- 
gant, resembling, in the country districts, in 
many of their habits, the [rish spendthrift of the 
past age. The book of Mr. Tourghenief is full 
of life-like portraits of men of this stamp, who 
have ruined themselves, and who come to utter 
destitution. There is one charming little epi- 
sode of thiskind. A proprietor becomes enamored 
of a young girl, a serf, the waiting-maid of a lady 
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ac some distance. She consents to become his 
mistress, and he succeeds in hiding her from the 
lady. She betrays a marvelous aptitude, and 
learns with facility to sing, to play, todance. At 
length, on one unlucky occasion, she cannot re- 
sist the temptation to flaunt her greatness in the 
eyes of her proprietor, who has so often tor- 
mented her by her pride and unkindness. The 
two drive past the domain, but are unfortunate 
enough to overturn the carriage of the lady on 
the road-side. 
police are called in—are bribed—the girl is still 
retained. But the lady has recourse to law in 
all its most vexatious forms, and the lover is ha- 
rassed in person and in pocket. Suddenly the 
young girl, seeing that ruin will ensue, insists, 
in spite of all remonstrances, on delivering her- 
self up. He is distracted; but she escapes, and 
effects her generous purpose, although knowing 
the fate that awaits her from her vindictive mis- 
tress. He loses all self-control, wastes his sub- 
stance in debauchery, even to his last shilling, 
and when the author again encounters him, it is 
in a low coffee-house, at Moscow, where he is 
living on his wits, but where, nevertheless, he 
insists on giving his visitor champaigne. If our 
space permitted, we would extract some very 
touching passages of this kind. In the follow- 
ing extract, an extreme case is daguerreotyped. 
Mr. Tourghenief, while out shooting, trespasses 
on the grounds of a proprietor named Radiloff, 
and a shot which frightens a young lady of his 
family, brings him up. After alittle heat, Radi- 
loff finds that the intruder is a gentleman, and 
he insists on his coming to the house and dining. 
He has been presented to the mother : 

‘¢And see,” continued Radiloff, pointing out 
to me a person, tall and thin, whom I had not 
perceived on entering the drawing-room, ‘here 
is Fedor Mikhieitch.” And then, addressing this 
person, he said, ‘‘ Come, Fedor, give this gentle- 
man a specimen of your talents; a man with 
your advantages should not stand skulking in a 
corner.” The man to whom these words were 
addressed rose instantly from his seat, and hav- 
ing taken a wretched violin from under the 
window-seat, seized the bow by the middle, but 
with the wrong end uppermost, and having fixed 
the instrument against his chest and shut his 
eyes, began to sing and dance grotesquely while 
he scraped the strings. He seemed about seventy 
years of age, and wore a long surtout of gray 
calico, which hung flapping against his long, 
bony legs. This unfortunate being continued to 
dance, sometimes making his steps rapidly with 
his feet, sometimes balancing affectedly his little 


bald head, sometimes throwing it back and dis- | 


playing the swollen veins of his neck, while he 
went through this exercise with an effort too 
visible from the occasional yielding of his knees. 
His toothless mouth opened from time to time to 
emit a sound more like a rattle than an expression 


This leads to a discovery; the ; 


of gayety. It was not difficult for Radiloff to 
perceive from my countenance that this exhibi- 
tion of the talents of Fedor was any thing but 
agreeable to me. 

**Enough, old gentleman, enough; now go 
and get your reward.” Fedor Mikhieitch in- 
stantly restored the violin to its place, and, after 
saluting us all separately, he left the room. In 
a few moments my host invited us to take the 
eau-de-vie, as dinner was served. Whilst we 
were going to the dinning-room, and taking our 
places, Fedor Mikhieitch, who, from the effects of 
the ‘‘reward,” had his eyes dancing and a de- 
cided vermilion at the nose, was singing a martial 
song. His place was allotted apart from us, at a 
small table, without table-linen, in a corner of 
the room. The poor old man had forgotten him- 
self, even to the extent of neglecting the most 
ordintry rules of the table, and it appears that it 
was a matter of necessity, especially on an extra- 
ordinary occasion, to keep him at a certain dis- 
tance from the company. He crossed himself, 
took a long breath, and began to swallow like a 
shark the food set before him. 

In answer to a glance of inquiry on my part, 
my host said: ‘Yes, he, too, once was a landed 
proprietor; he was rich, and he ruined himself ; 
now he lives in my house. In his time he passed 
for the most formidable gallant in the whole dis- 
trict; he ran away with two married women; 
he maintained a choir of singers in his house, 
and he was himself noted everywhere for his skill 
as a dancer and a singer.” 


During the dinner, and in the evening, our 
author noticed something in the expression of 
the young lady’s countenance which fascinated 
his attention. She was the sister of Radiloff’s 
deceased wife, and in the familiarity of his ad- 
dress there was nothing incompatible with their 
position. In the evening the conversation led 
Radiloff to describe the intensity of his grief at 
the death of his wife. 


‘¢ The next morning,” he said, ‘I found myself 
beside her body. It was in the height of summer, 
and in the broad sunlight. Suddenly I saw 
(here Radiloff shuddered)—I saw a fly walking 
over her eye, wide open as it was. I fell like a 
sack, and when I came to myself I wept for 
hours.” If I were to live fora century, (says 
the author,) I should never forget the expression 
at that moment on the countenance of the young 
lady. The mother of Radiloff, (an old lady, short 
of stature, thin in the face, and with a gentle, 
even timid, but sad expression,) the mother laid 
on her knee the stocking she was knitting, drew 
her handkerchief from her enormous reticule, 
and, thinking herself unnoticed, dried two large 
tears. Fedor Mikhieitch, as if inspired, seized 
his violin, and with his wild, shrill voice com- 
|menced singing. The intention was good. The 
miserable old man was thus, according to his 
idea, showing his devotion in the hope of passing 
off the scene. Weall shuddered at the first note, 
| and Radiloff begged him to be quiet. Seven days 
afterward I happened to pass again by the house of 
Radiloff, but found neither him nor his sister-in- 
law. In fact, on the very night I have described, 
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they had eloped together, abandoning the old 
lady. As soon as I heard this, I comprehended 
the peculiar expression on the young lady’s coun- 
tenance while Radiloff was describing his sensa- 
tions on seeing the dead body of his wife. That 
expression, in fact, was not merely one of sorrow 
or of pity, but was inflamed by the fire of 
jealousy. 

The length to which these extracts have run 
obliges us to bring them toaclose. The pecu- 
liar character of minuteness which pervades the 
original has been necessarily somewhat lost sight 
of, in order to reduce them within a reasonable 
compass. They form but a small portion of the 
whole collection of daguerreotypes, many of 
which are far more interesting than those which 
we have selected, but less manageable for the 
purpose of selection. For instance, the chapter 
which narrates in full the story of the slave mis- 
tress, already referred to; and another, called in 
the French translation, the Comptior, in which 
we have a perfect picture of that imperium in im- 
perio, a Russian proprietary village, where the 
mistress, a kind of Lady Bountiful, regulates, by 
means of ukases or proclamations, all the affairs 
of her petty sovereignty, down to the pettiest de- 
tails of offenses and punishments, but who is in 
turn systematically cheated by her stewards. 
The farmer comes to sell his wheat; a hard bar- 
gain is driven between him and the steward as to 
the price. Is it for the benefit of the mistress? 
No! The dispute is as to what the farmer is 
really to pay; the price for the eye of the mis- 
tress being fixed by common consent. And then 
the farmer is ushered by the steward, with every 
formality and servility, into the presence of the 
lady, in order that the false contract may be duly 
ratified. In this chapter, too, we find the stew- 
ard coercing an honest serving-man who loves 





one of the maid-servants coveted by the steward 
himself, the end being that the poor girl is made 
the scape-goat. In another chapter we have an 
amusing portrait of a lady-proprietor who from 
conscientious motives has remained single; she 
conceives it to be her duty to keep her serfs in 
the same state, and not a man or woman of them 
is permitted to marry. In another, a beautiful 
girl nas been brought to the capital by a fine-lady 
mistress, her owner, who, to keep her about her 
person as maid, refuses her the permission to 
marry a fellow-servant. The result is that the 
poor lovers commit themselves ; the youth is sent 
off as a recruit, and the girl sells herself in mar- 
riage to a miller, for whom she has no love, on 
condition that he purchases her freedom. The 
poor loveless wife literally pines away before 
your eyes, in the author’s simple narrative. Two 
little episodes, the “Village Doctor,” and the 
‘Village Lovers,” are charming as idyls, irre- 
spective of their value as pictures of manners ; 
and the ‘‘ Russian Hamlet” has a peculiar humor 
of its own, thoroughly national. Unfortunately, 
it is too long for extract. The Dwarf Kaciane is, 
in a literary point of view, a new character; and 
there is a chapter in which some boys, watching 
horses, recount, round a night-fire in the steppes, 
the various superstitions of the country, that is 
full of poetry, and racy with nationality. Scat- 
tered through the book, too, there are portraits 
of individuals, each representing a class, of the 
same order as two or three we have already ex- 
tracted; and thus, on arriving at the close, the 
reader has become insensibly possessed with al- 
most every phase of Russian life. The French 
translator, M. Ernest Charriére, has performed 
his difficult task with great skill. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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Ho! ve who in a noble work 
Win scorn, as flames draw air, 
And in the way where lions lurk, 
God’s image bravely bear; 
Though trouble-tried, and torture-torn, 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 


Life's glory, like the bow in heaven, 
Still springeth from the cloud ; 
And soul ne’er soared the starry Seven, 
But Pain’s fire-chariot rode. 
They ’ve battled best who've boldliest borne, 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 


The martyr’s fire-crown on the brow 
Doth into glory burn: 
And tears that from Love’s torn heart flow, 
, To pearls of spirit turn. 
Our dearest hopes in pangs are born, 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 


As beauty in death’s cerement shrouds, 
Aud stars bejewel night, 
God-splendors live in dim heart-clouds, 
And suffering worketh might, 
The mirkiest hour is mother o’ Mora, 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 
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A WEST-INDIA SKETCH. 
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-Hz lived in a little square house; and he was 
a little, queer old man. His house had exactly 
eight windows in it, and for curtains, a thin gauzy 
substance that had blackened and whitened again 
with age, called in ordinary parlance, cobwebs. 
Very busy had his aged upholsterers been; (for I 
expect they were all old veterans, those spiders; ) 
not only were his windows draperied, but his 
walls, his ceilings, the inside of his cupboards, 
his bed, his board, and they always spun a little 
on his old thread-bare coat, so that fanny people 
said he carried a part of his furniture with him. 

Outside this miserable house reigned rare 
beauty. One palm tree, the king of a group, 
towered in majesty a hundred feet, and looked 
down with even sovereign contempt upon the 
miser’s cottage. But then trees and flowers grew 
there only because they would, in spite of him. 
Gorgeous oleanders brushed the dust from the 
sides of the dingy edifice with their pink fingers; 
other bright creatures of the soil, dressed gayly 
in yellow and blue, or simply arrayed in modest 
white, decked the miser’s garden. An orange- 
tree bloomed and clustered there, and sometimes 
a little swarthy hand reached up to its boughs 
and pulled, stealthily, oh! how stealthily, while 
a pair of large, sad eyes kept constant watch! 
It was the dirty, small, but beautifully-shaped 
hand—they were the deep, glorious eyes of little 
Diuny, the miser’s reputed grandchild. 

Little Dinny did not look like her grandfather. 
That is, if the face had been free from dingiaess, 
the hair untangled, and the slight features there- 
by fully revealed, she would have had no likeness 
to the strange old man. As it was, a slight re- 
semblance existed—both were dirty. 

The old man was a curious study. He was 
short and exceedingly diminutive. Of a light, 
mottled, Creole-color, or a very faint shade of 
yellow brown, his little features gave the key to 
his character. His nose was a pinched affair, 
that looked as if there never was enough of it. 
He had no teeth, and his thin lips were sucked 
in as if he grudged the room they took. Grizzled 
and gray, his hair stood out like the points of 
the compass, from under his rimless straw hat. 


His clothes were so scant that they clung to his 
(462) 


shrunken limbs, and the patches seemed pasted 
on. A nondescript pair of shoes completed his 
attire; neck-tie, collar, gloves, such things he 
never wore; and yet the daintiest of the land 
had business with the old miser. 

Many thought, as they saw little Dinny creeping 
about the house with woe-begone face, that she 
wasilly used. The nearest neighbor tried often to 
coax her to come and eat, but she appeared to be 
a scared little thing, and never ventured. She 
had, as I said before, bright eyes, almost preter- 
naturally bright; but they were always circled, 
either with tears or dirt. Her hair was beauti- 
fully glossy, but fearfully tangled. It might 
have hung in bewitehing curls over neck and 
shoulders of delicate proportions, in fine contrast 
to a complexion of rich brunette shade; but there 
was no one to cut, curl, and arrange it, and as to 
a comb or brush, I don’t suppose the child had 
ever seen either. 

One dim afternoon in the famous “ rainy sea- 
son,” the old miser wended his way homeward. 
Many a pedestrian turned to look and smile, in 
spite of the driving storm; for the umbrella he 
lifted over his shaggy head was full of rents, and 
holes, and patches, so that under its shelter, what 
there was of it, a comfortable little shower came 
down on its ownaccount. The miser entered his 
hingeless gate, and the palms waved him a mourn- 
ful welcome, sending a jet of water from their 
champaigne-like goblets, on his rusty hat. He 
entered the house and called Dinny. No little 
dingy face answered his call, and looking about, 
amazed, perplexed, for a little moment, he sat 
down to think. 

To think! And of what can a miser think? 
He can grind money out of filthy dust-heaps, and 
refuse bones, from the very leavings of a dog’s 
dinner, or worse. He can scrape it from the 
empty till of the poor widow, even from the lean 
flesh of orphan children; but of what can he 
think ? 

He cares not if banks fail, for his gains lie im- 
bedded securely under his eye. Can his thoughts 
turn upon literature? He never affords a daily 





| paper. A book would be a heavy item of ex- 
pense. ‘‘Man wants but little,” is his motto— 
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and so he starves both soul and body. And what 
are his pleasures? He cannot enjoy home, for 
a fire, a right cheery, blazing fire would give him 
the chills of ague. A candle is an unnecessary 
luxury; what does he want of candles? His 
friends are so dear that he declines intimate com- 
panionship with them. He can count his gold to 
be sure; but how stealthily! He cannot afford 
bolts and bars. His hand shakes, his head sinks 
as he lays every hard-earned dollar within his 
money-bags; for visions of robbers and assassins 
come between him and the closed shutters. 

Poor groveling soul! There he sat, with eyes 
half-closed, and head slightly inclined forward, 
thinking, perchance, of his hardly-driven bar- 
gains. He had forgotten Dinny—her presence 
was not necessary to him—and if she was gone, 
there would be one less mouth to feed. He took 
from his pocket, at last, an old dingy wallet, 
counted its contents, and smiled grimly. 

‘** Riches at last,” he muttered, ‘like the grave 
I keep gatheringin. It was lucky,” he continued, 
looking out upon the leaden sky, ‘lucky that 
Dinny’s father died just when he did. Ha! I 
was mighty timid—squeamish enough just then— 
but bless my soul, after I got going I could n’t 
stop. ’T was pleasant to be rich, and the little 
brat, curse her, didn’t need the money—never 
will. She’ll grow up a fine quadroon wench, 
and then I can sell her—ay! the same thing, 
to some merry Englishman. What shall J care? 
She’s no chick of mine. But I’m hungry; I 
must eat my supper. Lucky for meI don’t ex- 
pect much attention, for I shouldn’t get it; lucky 
I don’t have tea and toast, and a table set, for 
Dinny would n’t do it, little brat.” 

He went to the musty-smelling closet, to get 
his usual meal, a couple of raw plantains. To 
his consternation there was only one there. In 
vain he ran his hand again and again over the 
accustomed place. What did it mean? Who had 
uared to poach upon his premises? A thought 
flashed over him. Dinny, the little wretch; she 
must haye stolen it. She had dared to ask for 
more in the morning. 

Great was his rage—a strange thing for a man 
to get angry about; but had one seen how sud- 
denly those hollow cheeks flushed, and what fiery 
glances shot from those eyes, it would not have 
been difficult to solve the reason. He took the 
plantain in one hand, and snatched his cane up 
with the other. Thus he began a search for the 
half-starved child. 

‘“‘T ll pinch her; I'll strike her,” he muttered, 
grinding his teeth and shaking his stick. ‘‘I’ll 
teach her to steal. Ill learn her a lesson. Dinny, 
you little wretch—no, Dinny, nice little girl, 
sweet little girl, come here, I’ve got a plantain 





for you. No, I ain’t, I don’t know any thing 
about it, Dinny, nice little girl. Come here to 
your old grandfer, Dinny, he’s lonesome ;” and 
thus stooping, peering into dark corners, and al- 
most inaccessible holes, the old miser hunted the 
house over, but no Dinny became visible. 

‘‘ The little brat,” he muttered at last, stand- 
ing perfectly still, and actually shaking with 
rage; ‘‘she’s somewhere; she ain’t out in this 
rain; she’s in at Aunt Jessy’s; but Aunt Jessy 
shan’t save her. I’ll pinch her; I’ll strike her ; 
I’ll beat her for stealing my supper.” 

The night had come on, and there was no light. 
The miser opened the rickety door under which 
the rain was plashing, and running down the 
dark entry. It was very dark in the yard, but 
the yellow radiance streaming out from Aunt 
Jessy’s little window, gave a clue to his uncer- 
tain footsteps. So with the rain pouring upon 
his triangular head-gear, he hurried to her door, 
and knocked. 

‘‘Who’s dar?” asked a coarse female voice. 

‘It’s I—your landlord. I’ve come after little 
Dinny. Is she here?” 

‘‘Laws! how you talk! ’sif Dinny dar come 
from de house dis time of night.” 

‘‘T say is she here?” thundered the miser, 
growing impatient. 

‘‘No—Aunt Jessy, oh, do, do say no,” whis- 
pered a small voice, imploringly ; but Aunt Jessy 
was a consistent Methodist, and she hesitated. 

‘“‘Ef she ar, what you want of she?” at last 
she asked, oddly perplexed. 

“O! Aunt Jessy! now he’ll know; he’ll 
kill me; I did steal it; I was so hungry! oh! 
don’t, do n’t let him hab me.” 

‘¢She’s a sweet little girl,” said the miser, in 
a lower voice, ‘‘and her old grandfe’rs lonesome. 
Wont she come and stay with him this rainy 
night?” 

‘‘La! Dinny, he speaks dre’ful kind to you, 
chile; go out with the poor old man; he’s you 
gran’f’er, Dinny.” 

‘<T knows it, but oh, wont he pay me,” sobbed 
the child, rising from her crouching posture, and 
creeping toward the door; ‘‘oh, wont he pay me! 
wont he!” 

As soon as they entered the house, Dinny fell 
on her knees; and begged him to spare her. He 
lifted her roughly, and dripping as she was with 
the rain on the entry floor, led her rudely by the 
shoulder to his room. 

Poor child, the blows fell hard, thick and fast 
upon her naked shoulders. Piteously groaning, 
she writhed and shrieked, and strove in vain to 
shield herself, until at last, bruised and quiver- 
ing like a reed, she crept to her own dark curser, 
and near morning fell asleep. 


”? 
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THE MISER’S NEW PROJECT. 

They had not met before for years—those two 
sallow, wrinkled old men. Profuse were their 
congratulations, numerous their inquiries of each 
other. 

‘‘They say you are rich, Collamer,” said the 
stranger, ‘“‘how is it? Three years ago you were 
poorer than I, notwithstanding your saving pro- 
pensity.” 

‘‘Rich, rich!” croaked the miser; “I wish I 
was rich. What do people know? look at me, 
should you think I was rich ?” 

‘‘No, upon my word, no; but some one told 
me that judging by your purchases and rapid 
sales, you must be wealthy; for he had seen you 
count out thousands in good, solid gold.” 

‘¢Wh—where—how !” gasped Collamer, his 
face turning ashy; then, recollecting himself, he 
said, ‘“‘oh, ay! the merchants, my shippers, I 
suppose.” 

«¢ And where ’s that pretty little child of Hen- 
ri’s? still with you, I hope, and thriving.” 

‘* Ay! her father is dead,” replied the miser, 
evasively. 

«* Are you sure?” 

Collamer started, and looked his questioner in 
the eye; he fancied he met a strange expression 
there, and trembled. 

*“‘Itis hot here; come under the shadow of 
this orange tree. I heard he was dead, and 
thought it might be rumor. Besides, I met a 
man since, who I fancied resembled him; these 
made me ask youif you were sure. Did poor 
Henri leave any thing ?” 

‘‘Nothing, save a few ornaments,” answered 
Collamer, uneasily; ‘‘ but walk into my shop; I 
see a customer coming; we can talk there.” 

‘“‘Why don’t you marry?” interrogated the 
friend, after the customer had gone. 

‘*Nobody would have me; besides, too expen- 
sive.” 

‘‘Always your cry; the shoe of poverty 
pinches you,” answered the other, a little ironi- 
cally; ‘‘but come, your fortune’s made; I know 
somebody would have you; the widow Deans.” 

‘¢She owns a fine three story house,”’ said Col- 
lamer, musingly; I wish I could think she would 
marry me.” 

‘** But she is black.” 

‘¢Her money is not, though,” replied the miser, 
laughing.” 

‘‘Not a bad bargain,” exclaimed the other; 
‘you marry her for her money, she marries you 
for yours.” 

‘‘ How does she know I’ve got a cent?” asked 
Collamer. 

“QO! don’t think folks are blind, man. Go 
home—no, go to the tailors, buy one new suit, 





and go and marry her. My word for it, she will 
not refuse to be your bride.” 

It was anew idea. ‘I'll try it,” thought the 
miser. ‘‘She owns a fine house, besides a plan- 
tation; and then I shan’t have to eat plantain 
alone. But Dinny, little wretch, I’ll make her 
a servant; yes, Dinny shall be my servant; I 
wish she was dead.” 

On the morning of that same day, Aunt Jessy, 
finding her exit cut off through the doors, crept 
through a hole into the mouldy room, and found 
her way to Dinny. 

‘Poor chile,” she exclaimed, stretching out 
her hands, as Dinny smiled a sickly smile, “TI 
dreamed of yer, and my heart kept sayin’ go in, 
and see ef she be sick. Now don’t tell me—oh! 
Lord a mercy!” she cried, in unfeigned horor, 
spying Dinny’s ill-usage in the marks upon her 
shouiders; ‘‘an’ he using far words to she, and 
beat she so! And you’s had no for to eat,” she 
said interrogatively. 

Dinny shook her head; she was nearly fam- 
ished. 

The good black, who had been Collamer’s ten- 
ant but a few weeks, seemed struck dumb with 
astonishment. Hastening out, she soon returned 
with some plantain, a bit of dried cocoanut, and 
a little warm water in a calabash. 

The child ate eagerly, and until she was satis- 
fied; it had been a long time since she had done 
that. 

‘*Bress you, chile, you’s white, you is,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jessy, who had undertaken to wash 
the little girl’s face; and now she had begun, 
she performed her office thoroughly, combing out 
the tangled locks with a gentle hand, and turn- 
ing them from her finger in long, glossy ringlets. 

What a transformation! the exceeding beauty 
of the little face, but for its wanness, might have 
chained the attention of a connoisseur in loveli- 
ness. And when the miser came home at night, 
bringing his heavy shop-key in his hand, he 
started as he entered the dusky room. ‘‘Con- 
found it,” he muttered to himself, ‘I wish the 
child was dead;” for the remark of his friend 
with reference to the death of her father, had 
stirred up the nest of vipers in his black heart. 

So threatening was the look he gave her, that 
she shrunk suddenly back, and involuntarily put 
her hands together, after the manner of her daily 
supplication. 

‘“‘What have you been at, little wretch?” he 
asked, seating himself; ‘‘ who fixed you up 80 
finely ?” 

And the poor motherless child answered, her 
voice trembling from extreme terror, that it was 
Aunt Jessy. 

‘The black serpent,” he muttered with a 
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growl; ‘‘and you, I suppose—yes you, innocent 
infant, told her you had n’t enough to eat, eh?” 
and he seized her delicate wrist. 

“QO! no—no—no,” she cried wildly, ‘‘ I never 
told her—oh! [ wont do so again—please don’t 
beat me.” 

‘She brought you something to eat; see 
there,” and he pointed to the shell of the plan- 
tain that lay on the floor, ‘‘ or else, sweet little 
darling, you’ve been stealing again—oh! [ll 
maul you for it if you have.” 

But his plantains were untouched—and yet he 
was enraged to think that the poor child had 
found a friend; and every time he passed her he 
would catch her by the shoulder, and shake her, 
or else thrust his doubled fist in her face. 

Only once as he gazed at her, and the tears 
came trickling down her cheeks, a sudden spasm 
contracted his features; for in the misty light 
that hovered near the unglazed windows, he saw 
for an instant the child’s dead mother, bending 
with sad, eager look over the babe of her love— 
and his love had that mother been once—once, 
when he was in his young and active manhood, 

Had he ever been young? With his grizzly, 
crisped hair, and whitened beard—his shriveled 
features and stunted form, had he ever been 
young? Yes, there was a time when bloom and 
vigor heralded his approach to manhood; when 
the light of a strong intellect sparkled in his eye, 
and gave to his expression clearness and beauty, 
He loved then, with all the intensity of a passion- 
ate nature, a fair English girl. She did not de- 
spise him because his skin was darker than her 
own, but she did not love him. Her affections 
had been already given to another. But in his 
mind, the reasons why she could not love him 
were seemingly obvious enough, he was a Creole; 
guilty of holding in his veins a drop of the pro- 
scribed blood of Africa. Her refusal changed 
his nature. He became moody, vengeful and 
distrustful, and the transformaticn was complete, 
when the love of money grew strong as forged 
chains to bind him to a grosser occupation—that 
of gathering gold for gold’s sake. 

Five years before, the love of his youth had 
died, leaving a young child, the last and only 
living of eleven. Her husband had sought in 
travel to forget his grief, and had left his little 
daughter, Dinny, in charge of Collamer, who 
then lived in the island of St. Kits, with his sis- 
ter; the latter taking charge of his small, but 
rather comfortable household. 

Collamer was in due form appointed the child’s 
guardian, and property to a large extent thus 
placed in his hands, in case of death occurring 
to the child’s father. The first year Dinny pros- 
pered; Julia Collamer was gentle and kind to 





her asa mother. The second year she was to be 
sent to school, abroad, but unfortunately for the 
child Julia died, and the tidings of the traveler’s 
death came soon after, so that an awful tempta- 
tion was thrown in the path of the money-getter 
—for there was no other heir save little Dinny, 
and he was now her sole protector. He yielded; 
and this acquiescence made him bad to the heart’s 
core. He grew greedier than ever for gain—sold 
his little homestead, became careless of his per- 
sonal appearance, removed from the haunts where 
he was known, to the neighboring island of Bar- 
badoes, and began to count his crusts, and mea- 
sure out his plantains. Dinny, poor child, soon 
felt the change. Her neat little frocks grew 
rapidly to tatters—her hair, once nicely curled, 
now all unused to care matted together, and her 
face grew wan. Harshness became familiar to 
her; and she learned that the hand once con- 
ferring benefits, could deal the angry blow. 

But to return—once Dinney as she sat there 
crouched up and weeping, made him shudder; 
for he fancied an angel preseice near; but to 
him her look was vengeful. He turned from the 
child, and began thinking of his new project. 
He would buy a suit of clothes—a very, very 
cheap, thin, strong suit of clothes, that would 
answer for his work as well as his wedding. And 
then—it was a fine house the widow owned, and 
she would have plenty of servants—‘‘ lots of ex- 
travagance” he muttered—‘‘ but I’ll see to that, 
Dinny shall be our servant—but she sha n’t look 
that way—no, no, we'll let her get grimed and 
black again; no more of Aunt Jessy’s coming in 
here to dress you up, do you hear?’ he added, 
turning to Dinny; ‘‘if she comes in here again I'll 
have her put where she can’t get out; d’ ye hear, 
little hypocrite ?” 

Dinny looked her fearful acquiescence, and 
crept to bed in her dark corner, while Collamer 
muttered to himself, ‘‘am I sure he’s dead? 
aint I sure; ought n’t I to be sure enough, when 
he wrote me on his death-bed, and when I re- 
ceived another letter from the man who closed 
his eyes? Dead! yes, he’ll never rise to dis- 
turb me, only in the face of his girl, curse her— 
I wish she was dead ;’’ and he glanced uneasily te 
where she lay. ‘If Lonly had the nerve, I’d 
do it;” he muttered, with a diabolical look, and 
an uneasy cramping of the fingers, as if he held 
a knife between them, ‘‘ but what’s the use; 
she ’ll die soon enough the way I’ll work her— 
wont she? oh! wont she?” , 


THE ORPHAN’S RESCUE. 
The suit was bought and worn. It was made 
of linen, good strong linen that would last, the 
tailor suid, like iron. Every thing prospered 
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with the miser. He wooed and was successful ; 
the widow La Tour, who always wore the whitest 
and finest of silk handkerchiefs over her crisp 
locks, and who as she went to church on Sunday 
was noted for her multiplicity of flounces, and 
blue ribbons, had consented to be his; and so 
the miser was soon to be married. 

Dinny had never been well since her last flog- 
ging. She had moved wearily about, eating no- 
thing, resting little, sleeping none. The miser 
had looked at her as she lay before him, suffer- 
ing from the effects of a slow fever, and only 
wished that she might die. Without care, medi- 
cine, or attendants, the child was daily getting 
worse. 

It was the -day before the miser’s marriage. 
He had prepared every thing for the ceremony, 
and was in high glee. He had ascertained that 
day the exact amount of his wealth, to a farthing, 
and Dinny’s fortune had made him indeed a rich 
man. He was boisterously happy, and just on 


the point of committing an extravagance he had 
never before done in his life-time—that of treat- 
ing his clerks. 

A gun boomed sullenly in the distance—the 
signal of the arrival of the British Steamship 
Aften, and Collamer hurried out to gain the 


wharf, and look with the gaping crowd. As he 
stood there, exulting to himself, one of his men 
whom he had sent to the ship, came back, and 
handed him a note freshly written. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed, his face becoming 
deathly pale, and staggering as he broke the 
seal; then turning, he hurried to his counting- 
room. There he sat down, throwing the letter 
on one of the benches that lined the apartment, 
and wiped the sweat of agony from his brow, and 
rocked himself to and fro. For thus ran the 
note, the cause of his agitation :-— 


‘¢Tom—My Dear Old Friend ;—Here I am— 
alive, and soon to be, I hope, well. You heard 
that I was dead. Well, no wonder; for I was 
actually buried alive with the hospital corpses. 
No respect shown to persons, you know, when 
the cholera rages. But I’ll tell you my whole 
story when I see you. Come off here to-night, 
can’t you, for 1’m sorry to say I’m so prostrate 
from sickness that I can’t go ashore till to-mor- 
row. How is Dinny? God bless her. Well, I 
hope, and growing heartily. You have been like 
a father to her, no doubt. Bring her with you. 
I long to see and clasp the child to my heart. 
But I forget ; she may be at school in England. 
Well, no doubt you have done your best by her. 
Come aboard. Yours, 

HARRY OF OLD.” 


Had a thunderbolt smitten him, had the light- 





ning blinded him, the wretched miser could not 
have been more thoroughly stricken to the earth. 
Dinny’s father lived—lived to claim his child—to 
claim his wealth. The one was dying in rags 
and wretchedness—the other had increased ten- 
fold; and oh! agonizing thought! must it slip 
from his grasp now? What to do he knew not. 
He sat there like one bereft of feeling, doubt and 
misery clogging the footsteps of his thought, 
while ever and anon his haggard brow was wet 
with great beaded drops, and he clenched his 
hand as he smote them away. 

It was a mild autumnal evening, but there was 
no death of summer there. The palms, and the 
feathery foliage of tropical trees, bloomed as 
brightly as if decay were never to touch them. 
On the porticoes of all the houses the miser pass- 
ed, sat gay groups, enjoying the brief twilight. 
Soft music floated from many a window, and glad 
laughter greeted his ears, attuned more to the 
discord of fiends than the melodies of happy 
hearts. 

Several pretty girls dressed in white muslin, 
with flowers twined in their bright ringlets, sat 
on the piazza of the residence of an old mer- 
chant, who for many a year had lived opposite the 
miser. They were gathered about the chair 
wherein reclined their gray-headed parent, ply- 
ing him with questions, for they had been absent 
the year past in England, and had returned this 
day in the steamer. 

*¢ And who, papa?” asked Claudine, a beauti- 
ful brunette, ‘‘ who is that just going in old Col- 
lamer’s house? and where is that wrinkled up 
miser ?”~ ; 

‘‘That is him,” answered the father, relin 
quishing the hand of his daughter, and slightly 
moving his seat. 

‘That he; no indeed, papa,” answered the 
lively Claudine. ‘‘ Why he was a little, wizzen- 
ed, miserable-looking being, and this one, I am 
sure, looks quite respectable.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless it is him,” answered papa; “he 
has, for a wonder, attired himself in new clothes, 
and I confess I should hardly know him myself. 
He is going to be married, girls.” 

‘‘Going to be married!” all cried simul- 
taneously—“ and to whom? Who will have him?” 

‘‘The Widow La Tour.” 

‘<Of all things,” cried little Lucy, “a great 
black woman like her, to be mother to that 
little white girl of his.” 

‘Where is that little Dinny, father?” asked 
Claude. 

‘‘T hav n’t seen her lately,” replied the father, 
absently. ‘‘She’s a poor little wretch, any way; 
and I do n’t believe he treats her well.’’ 

Just then Aunt Jessy came laboring up the 
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steps, with her week’s washing nicely balanced 
on the crown of her head. 

“Ky!” she said, placing the basket down, 
‘‘glad to-see the young misses”—then rapidly 
changing her position, she cried out, ghastly with 
terror, ‘‘Oh! massa, massa, he kill she—he 
hab murdered she—oh! look missee, look massa, 
dat chile, dat Dinny! Oh! de Lord! whar shall 
I go?” 

All looked in the direction she pointed, and to 
their horror, they saw Dinny, her eyes wild, her 
cheeks hollow, and white as any corpse, standing 
with outspread arms at the opened window, a 
great wound gashed in her forehead, from which 
the blood ran trickling down to her feet. It was 
but a moment before another figure appeared in 
the background, blood on his clothes, and either 
in passion or entreaty, holding forward both 
hands. He strove to clutch at the child, while 
she, with a shriek that curdled the blood of the 
listeners opposite, threw herself headlong from 
the window to the ground outside. 

The group on the piazza were nearly frantic 
with terror. Assitance was immediately called, 
and the senseless body brought within the mer- 
chant’s house, and laid upon Claudine’s bed, 
while a servant was immediately dispatched for 
medical assistance. 


INSTEAD OF A WEDDING A FUNERAL. 


When the miser had entered his house on that 
memorable evening, he had first fastened the 
doors and then sought Dinny. He knew not 
what his whirling brain would have him do. 
First visions of murder and secretion came in 
his mind, then concealment—that he might make 
the father think Dinny was at school. 

The child was raving in the delirium of fever 
for the first time. He caught her by the arm as 
she ran singing and half-clothed through the 
chambers; he glared at her, and she returned 
the look; he shook his hand, and she laughed 
louder than ever. Her cheeks burned, her eyes 
blazed. 





‘‘Imp,” he muttered, “devil, scourge of ny 
life. Oh! little fiend, laugh at my ruin, by the 
heaven above, it shall be your last breath.” 

The child danced, and screamed, and whirled 
about, throwing up both arms. She seemed for 
the moment a little fury. Suddenly she cried 
out shrilly, ‘‘My mother has been to see me, 
grandfer, my mother has been to see me, and she 
wants to see you;” and sprang with her hands 
uplifted toward him. Unprepared for this act, 
the old man stepped aside. There was a hole 
in the floor just there—his foot went in, and he 
fell headlong, while the laugh of the maniac- 
child rang louder and more shrilly. 

Maddened by her mirth, the old man lifted 
himself from his recumbent posture, and with 
one blow sent Dinny reeling against the wall, 
where a loosened nail tore her fair forehead. 
Then she shrieked with pain and fright, ran, 
pursued by the trembling miser into another 
rogm, and threw herself headlong as we have de- 
scribed, from the window. 

When the neighbors who had gathered about 
the house at last forced their way in, they saw 
by the rags, and dirt, and penury around, how 
Dinny had been treated. Guided by heavy 
groans, they found their way to the old miser. 
Dinny had been, unconsciously, her own aven- 
ger. The fall her blow had caused, had ruptur 
ed.a blood-vessel, and the oppressor was dying 
His miserable story was soon told, and as far as 
it was possible, restitution made. On the day 
following, while Dinny’s father was bending in 
tears over the hapless child, a hearse, without 
carriages or mourners, carried the unshrouded 
miser to his grave. They buried him in what 
was to have been his wedding suit. 

Dinny hovered long between life and death ; 
but the kind attention of her beautiful nurses, 
saved her life. All claimed her, from the dark- 
eyed Claudine to the gay Julie, and there in 
their midst, the child and heiress of the English 
planter found a happy home, and grew to lovely 
womanhood. 
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BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


“Far mightier than the Sword,” Demosthenes 
Erst, was thy clarion voice, when Athens heard 
Thee advocating war, by pen and word, 

Against the king. Delivery one sees 

Was thy first requisite. Unconquerable will 
Rendered thee what thou wast. Hard by the shore 
Of the loud-sounding rea, to hear its roar, 





Oft didst thou stand. There, declaiming still, 
Thou didst thyself accustom to the noise 
Of mad assembly. Each defect of nature, thou 
To persevering art didst soon constrain to bow; 
A thunder-bolt of eloguence—a counterpoise 
*Gainst traitorous Aschines, thou, too, didst act. 
When monarch’s gold the hireling’s efforts did exact. 
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BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Concluded from page 229.) 


CHAPTER Iii. 

Anp the crowd, with the impulse that often 
sways great masses—the very crowd that had 
been so eager to witness the axe fall, heaved 
itself tumultuously back and forth around the 
scaffold, vociferous with joy that the victim had 
escaped. They made way for the headsman to 
pass through their midst, hooting him forward, 
with fierce scorn, though he staggered and reeled 
like a drunken man from each rude rebuff that 
met him. 

But when the prisoner descended the scaffold, 
pale and haggard, as if going to death, rather 
than escaping from it, the populace received him 
with a cry of sympathy touchingly genuine. 

‘Make room for the baron, make room for 
the people’s friend,” ran from lip to lip, while 
the crowd gathered around the half-fainting man, 
stopping his progress with congratulations, till 
at last he was lifted, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, upon the people’s shoulders, and borne 
homeward in triumph through the streets of 
Antwerp. 

At first he made a faint resistance, but the 
popular enthusiasm overpowered him, and at 
last he yielded to its friendly violence with a 
look of wild satisfaction, that made his pale face 
absolutely luminous with some inward joy. 

The proud baronial mansion to which they 
were bearing him had been a gloomy, place that 
day. In one of its dim, gothic chambers, back 
from the street, which was crowded all day tong 
with her father’s friends, poor Nina had sought 
refuge, and there, true to his pledge, Alexander 
had followed her, shutting out the very light of 
heaven, that it might not bring a death-sound to 
her heart, which shivered and quailed like a 
weunded bird from every noise that uprose from 
the city. 

Thus the morning ‘wore on, and each moment 
as it passed fell back upon those young hearts 
like drops of lead, till they were weighed down 
with the heaviness of a grief that threatened to 
quench the very life within their veins unless 
some relief came. 

Poor Nina, during a full hour she had been 





lying with her pale face buried in the purple 
cushions of a couch, upon which she had fallen 
in very feebleness, utterly exhausted by her 
grief. 

At last she lifted that pale face from its rest, 
and turned her heavy eyes upon the young man, 
who, with a stronger and more rebellious sorrow, 
was pacing up and down the room, now in de- 
spair, then chafing with a wild hope in the mys- 
terious man who had so often come to his aid in 
time of need. 

‘¢ Alexander,” said Nina, turning her heavy 
eyes upon him with such an expression of an- 
guish that he clenched his hand in the agony of 
his helplessness. ‘‘ How the minutes wear on, 
each so heavy, and yet so fast. What shall we 
do? what can we do?” 

‘Hush, Nina, hush. Your eyes unman me. 
I shall go mad with rage. My heart leaps to 
your voice, like a hound kept too long in the 
leash, in very despair. I shall plunge into the 
street and grapple with the very headsman for 
your father’s life. I shall go mad, Nina, if this 
continues long.” 

Nina rose upon her elbow, and put the golden 
ringlets back as they came showering over her 
face. ‘What if I go out thus, bareheaded and 


‘| shrouded in the force of my own helplessness. 


The people loved my father, they will honor my 
distress, and help me forward to the scaffold. 
Then I will plant myself before him, shut him 
out from the crowd, and hide his gray hairs 
with these full tresses. A thousand times have 
the people said that I was beautiful, even as I 
passed them in the street. They will see how 
young I am, how full of life. Well, I will offer 


| this youth, this beauty, this life to the headsman, 


and thus my father shall escape.” 

Poor girl, she began to gather up her hair in 
breathless haste, eager to put her wild scheme 
into action. 

‘The hour, Alexander; I have been afraid to 
ask till now, but tell me the hour, to a minute, 
before I go.” 

The young man shook his head; ‘Oh, Nina, 
this is useless. The bird that flies over the 
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scaffold has as much power to save that noble 
life as you Be patient, oh, my Nina, do be 
patient.” 

‘*No, no!” said Nina, wildly, “I cannot be 
patient—to wait is to die. My brain aches—I 
hear the axe fall—I see, oh, I see such sights in 
the shadows of this reoom—lI hear such sounds 
surging up from out of doors—TI tell you, Alex- 
ander, to remain here is to be in torture; to feel 
death, and yet not save my father!” 

She was about to go forth, striving with her 
unsteady hands to unfasten the massive door. 

‘My love, my poor, poor Nina! what can I 
do, how can I help you? Come hither, my dar- 
ling; lay your head on my bosom; let me kiss 
your eyelids till they tremble.with the gush of 
tears that will relieve you. Come, my beloved!” 

She staggered toward him, holding forth both 
hands, like a poor little child when it first at- 
tempts to walk. 

“Go with me, go with me—two for one—our 
young lives for his—oh, come, Alexander, what 
would life be when I am not with you?” 

She paused with a sharp gasp, and turned to 
listen, supported by the arms she had so tenderly 
sought. A step was at the door; she held her 
breath, her eyes burned like two stars, her lips 
parted anda cry—such a cry—almost a shout 
broke through them. 

‘‘My father! my father!” 

She was upon his bosom ; a shiver ran through 
her frame, the arms which had sought his neck 
fell loosely down, and she lay like a sleeping 
angel in his arms. The word father seemed to 
have spread over her face like a perfume. 

The Baron bore his child softly to a couch, 
kissing her with his own pale lips, and sinking 
on his knees, as he laid her upon the purple 
cushions, without removing his arms. 

It was beautiful to see his stern, grand face, as 
he watched the life come back to that gentle girl; 
it lighted up with gleams of tenderness, as we 
see the surface of a river when the sun gleams 
forth. 

‘Come hither,” he said, extending one hand 
toward the young man; ‘‘come hither, my son, 
and see how pleasantly the life dawns up from a 
heart suddenly stilled with joy. See, her eye- 
lids move, her lips part. Nina, my child, my 
own darling, my children!” The proud man 
embraced both the girl and her lover in one 
generous clasp, for Alexander knelt by his side, 
and both the young man and the old wept such 
tears as keep the strongest heart green. 

Nina arose, and looked fondly up at her father. 

‘¢ And how was it done, my father ?” 

‘‘T cannot tell. Last night either the Heads- 
man of Antwerp, or some one disguised in his 





garb, came to my prison. I had no will in the 
matter, but was, as it were, forced to exchange 
raiment with him, and come forth safe. The 
good priest joined me outside the walls, took me 
to an obscure dwelling, in a part of the town 
which I had never seen before, and there I rested 
till within the hour, when priest’s garments were 
given me, and I was told to come hither, take 
thee, my Nina, and escape from Antwerp before 
the dawn. A vessel lies ready for us, my child ; 
have you strength, have you courage?” 

“And Alexander!” asked Nina, turning her 
eyes fondly upon the youth.” 

‘*Nay, it is interdicted; he must remain be- 
hind for a time.” 

“By whom? Is there any one who cares 
enough for my fate to say if I must go or re- 
main?” asked the youth. 

«Tt was the father confessor, who acts always 
for our good, my son.” 

‘Be it so,” said the young man, “but fear 
not, Nina, nothing shall keep me long from your 
side.” 

‘“‘A noise, so loud that it reached even the 
remote chamber, rose up from the street. Nina 
started up in affright. 

‘‘They are coming! 
will not let you escape!” 

‘Hush, love, hush! There has been tumult 
in the street all day, a tramping to and fro of the 
soldiery; something strange is afoot, but I can 
trust the holy father, who vouches for my 
safety.” 

“Yes, yes, but let us begone. Do you not 
hear—those steps are in the house!”’ 

“No, no. It is thy frightened fancy; be 
soothed; we cannot sail before the rising of the 
tide, and till then are safest here.” i 

‘‘There! There, again!” cried Nina, starting 
up and rushing toward the door, with both hands . 
extended, as if her little force could prevent any 
one entering that way. 

‘It is some one!” cried Alexander, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘Footsteps, and of men. Nina, 
come back.” 

‘*No, no!” 

The door was pushed open, as she spoke, and 
upon the threshold stood an old man, clothed in 
the garments her father had worn when taken 
from home, but in sore disarray, for the surcoat 
was open at the throat, the ruff cast aside, and 
the white hair of the old man fell wildly over his 
forehead. 

He looked around upon the group within the 
room, his white face quivered with emotion, his 
hands shook as he held them out. 

‘¢ Dost thou not know me?” he cried, and the 
great tears started from his eyes. ‘Oh, my 


Let us go now. They 
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| 
kinsman, dost thou not know me! and thou, and 


thou!” 

He turned toward Alexander, the tears leaped 
like hail down his furrowed cheeks, but his eyes 

ficamed and shone behind their moisture. 

Alexander recognized his mysterious friend. 
The baron knew his kinsman, whom he had 
thought dead more than twenty years agone. 
The youth would have fallen upon his knees. 

‘¢Not there, not there, my son, but here against 
my heart, before it breaks.” 

He lifted the young man from his knees, and 
girded him with hungry force to his heart. It 
rose, that kingly heart, panting with a swell of 
tenderness, broke a great heave of the chest, and 
the young man held a dead father in his arms. 

There, upon the couch where Nina had just 
rested, they laid the ruins of that noble old man, 
and saw his features settle into the sweet death- 
rest, which looks so sweet on old age. 

The priest whom we have seen alone with the 
headsman in his chamber, stood over his death- 
couch, grief-stricken, but with a holy satisfaction 
on his face, as if he rejoiced that a good man had 
gone to heaven. Alexander knelt by the couch, 
silent and chilled with the pressure which that 
breaking heart had left upon his own, At last 
he lifted his eyes to the priest. 

‘‘He was my father!” 

‘Yes, he was thy father, young man, and 
loved thee as human beings seldom love each 
other. Like the kinsman whom he would this 
day have saved, he was condemned to die for 
some fancied offense against the state, and thou 
must then have been a penniless and friendless 
orphan upon the earth. He had the choice, and 
took it—death, leaving thee alone and a beggar, 





or a living death, as the Headsman of Antwerp, 
with a pledge that at his death the estates and 
title should come back untainted to his son.” 

‘* But why conceal himself? I had not cared 
though all the world shunned him,” cried the 
youth, with a burst of generous grief. 

‘‘It was a part of the compact by which he 
earned the right to live. You were to be brought 
up in secrecy, and he to wander among his fel- 
low men, masked and unknown forever!” 

‘And all for me! all for me!” 

‘Even so; but the task was too much, his 
great heart chafed itself to death with its crue) 
work. At last the baron, his own kinsman, was 
condemned. He could not do that bloody act, 
but resolved to die in his place. His poor old 
servant, here, was persuaded to assume the red 
garments and the mask, after they had aided 
the baron in escaping.” ; 

“I could not have done it—the Holy Virgin 
forgive me, but I must have dropped dead on 
the scaffold but for the pardon,” cried the old 
serving-man, lifting his head from the garments 
of his master, where it had been resting. 

‘‘T know it, thou faithful servant, full well I 
knowit. Thank our blessed lady that the pardon 
came in time, for thou art fully pardoned, my 
son,” continued the priest, turning to the baron, 
and may safely rest in Antwerp, unchallenged, 
both in life and estate. As for this youth, let 
the city authorities be summoned, that his rights 
may be recognized, and thou, my children,” he 
added, laying his hand upon his Nina’s head, 
while he rested upon Alexander’s shoulder, ‘it 
is his behest that you separate no more, for he 
has watched you both, and loved you both, even 
to the laying down of life for your happiness.” 





A FANTASY. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tis midnight now! The silent hour! 

The great October moon 
Goes climbing ’mong the cold, white clouds, 
But colder dreams my spirit shrouds, 

Of hours that passed too soon. 


I hear the low but certain steps 
Of Time, move slowly by; 

TI hear it in a throbbing heart, 

And in a pulse’s uneven start: 
When will these voices die! 


Weird phantoms fill the dreamy air, 
And ghost-like peer on me ;— 
Why haunt me in this silent hour, 





With such a strange, unearthly power? 
Back with thy mockery! 


Back! I would be alone to night! 
Come to my aid, oh, Peace! 

Enfold me with thy pure, soft wings, 

And guard me from all fearful things, 
And give my soul release. 


The midnight hour! meet hour for thought! 
Meet hour for life’s review! 

Hour for resolves, and prayer for aid, 

For strength for resolutions made— 
To live a life anew. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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(Continued from page 260.) 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
LEE WAY. 

Tue minister was as good as his word, and 
Bernard Carlyon had the satisfaction of apprising 
Lilian, about a week after the conversation be- 
tween Selwyn and the earl, that he had received 
@ permanent appointment, which was already 
valuable, and which would, in due official course, 
be exchanged for something better. He had also 
the internal comfort of reflecting that he owed 
this entirely to his own exertions in the trial- 
sphere into which he had been introduced by 
Lord Rookbury, for Selwyn, in the upright dis- 
charge of his duty, deemed it right to apprise 
Carlyon, that his former patron had conceived a 
dislike to him, and that his advancement was by 
no means to be an additional item in his debt of 
gratitude to the earl. 

Selwyn, who regarded Carlyon with consider- 
able interest, did not hesitate to add a few words, 
rather of hint than of remonstrance, and based 
upon the story which the earl had compiled, 
touching Bernard’s susceptibility to feminine 
attraction. The minister did not give much cre- 
dence to the tale as presented to him, being well 
aware of his noble friend’s talent for defamation, 
but on the supposition that where there was so 
much smoke of scandal there might be some fire 
of fact, he, good-naturedly, counseled Bernard 
to increase his chance of winning one of the 
prizes of life by concentrating his attentions. 
He refused te say more, but parted very kindly 
with Carlyon, and adding a hope that though 
their connection ended, their acquaintanceship 
might not do so; and Carlyon, on his side, ex- 
pressed a regret, which was sincere, at resigning 
the employment which had brought him into 
constant and confidential intercourse with the 
high-minded and intellectual statesman. 

Despite what Selwyn had told him, Bernard 
determined to call upon the earl, and make for- 
mal acknowledgment that his promotion had 


grown out of the introduction originally given 
him by Lord Rookbury. The earl received him 
with much cordiality, having, in the interim be- 
tween that time and his talk with Selwyn, got 
over, not only the rage in which we left him, but 
at least a dozen succeeding bursts of wrath, and 
having also arrived at the conclusion that, as his 
evangelical friend would infallibly do what he 
had promised, there was no use in contesting the 
matter further. So his lordship assured Carlyon 
that he had never entertained any doubt of his 
rising as soon as his talents should become ap- 
preciated, and that he, the earl, had, therefore, 
abstained from urging upon the minister to 
attend to Bernard’s interests, feeling that it 
would be more gratifying to the latter to know 
that he was the architect of his own fortunes. 
In fact, therefore, the earl said, Bernard really 
owed him nothing, a statement to which the 
newly-appointed Secretary to the Salvages and 
Contingencies Office gave ready assent. 

Lord Rookbury then began, more suo, to dis- 
cuss the doings of the Wilmslows, and others 
with whom they were both acquainted. Bernard 
had for some time heard nothing of the Aspen 
Court family, the young ladies having ceased to 
send him those united literary efforts of which 
we saw specimens in other days, and he was 
interested in hearing how the curious ménage, 
which he had helped to arrange, was proceeding. 
Lord Rookbury was as frank as usual when 
speaking of other people’s affairs. Mr. Wilms- 
low was, he said, as great a blockhead as ever, 
but his vices were taking a more sullen and self- 
ish character—he drank hard, and squandered 
away a good deal of money at billiards and other 
amusements. 

‘‘ But where does he get the money, and where 
does he find the players?” asked Carlyon, re- 
membering that Molesworth was not likely to 
supply the former very liberally, and that Aspen 
Court was at a most inconvenient distance from 
(471) 
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the nearest provincial town where any thing like | 


Henry Wilmslow’s set could be found. 

‘¢ Well, I have been fool enough to lend him a 
good deal of money,” said the earl, ‘‘ and he has 
bought a horse, and rides off to Bristol and other | 
places, and relieves his amiable family of his 
society until he gets cleaned out.” 

‘‘[ hope he duly appreciates your singular | 
kindness,” said Carlyon, who was hardly entitled | 
to put, point blank, the question, why Lord 
Rookbury threw away his coin so absurdly. Of 
course, however, the earl knew what he meant, 
and told him so. 

‘«Suppose,” said Lord Rookbury, ‘‘that I do 
it to annoy Mrs. Wilmslow, who hates me. Or 
suppose that I] am a better Christian than that, 
and try to render good for evil, by alluring Henry 
Wilmslow to leave his wife and children to their 
own quiet avocations, instead of worrying them 
with his vile ill-temper, and viler good-temper. 
Or, suppose that he has assured his life in my 
favor, and I want him to break his neck that [| 
may get my money.”’ 

“The last supposition is not impossible,” said 
Bernard, not over-pleased with the earl’s tone 
of banter, and desirous to throw in a shot in 
return. 

‘*No,” said Lord Rookbury, ‘‘ but it is not the 
right one after all. You know that I did myself 
the honor of proposing to Miss Wilmslow.” 

‘Your lordship intimated, one evening, that 
you had done so.” 

‘Safe man. But your own special confidante, 
Mrs. Wilmslow, told you so herself, and mightily 
deplored that such a wicked person as I am 
should have taken such a liberty.” 

‘* You were pleased to follow it up by a greater 
one, my lord,” said Bernard, ‘‘which cost me 
some hard riding.” 

** Surely you do not grudge the trouble which 
made you such a hero in the eyes of the Aspen 
Court ladies. That galloping up and delivering 
them from the rabble they consider the most 
magnificent feat ever heard of. I think little 
Amy has made a ballad in which you are com- 
pared to St. George overthrowing the dragon, the 
balance of glory being rather in your favor. By 
the way, you threatened the ringleader in that 
brutality with your vengeance and my own, 
united, and told him he should be ruined and 
transported.” 

“T dare say I did,” said Carlyon, “for I was 
in a reckless rage.” 

«But you ought always to keep your promises 
to the humbler classes,” said the earl. “It isa 
(duty we owe them to set an example of adhe- 
rence to truth. As you promised in my name, I 





considered that I was bound to'see that your en- 


gagement was fulfilled, and the excitable toll- 
barrister is at present under sentence of trans- 
portation.” 

‘*He was a great ruffian, certainly,” said Ber- 
nard, ‘‘but after the chastisement I inflieted, I 
meant to have done with him.” 

“Never do things by halves. As soon as J 
heard the story, I set a lawyer to work—not my 
solicitor, of course, he goes to church, and speaks 
at missionary meetings—but a struggling fellow 
with a tainted name, whose devotion to a titled 
client would make him stick at nothing. I did 
not ask any questions, but I fancy that certain 
publicans, who naturally loved our friend for 
selling liquor without a license, were interested 
in inquiring among their clients into his defects ; 
and if I say that a very abusive exciseman was 
set upon him, and that he was incensed into a 
savage onslaught upon a queen’s officer, I fancy 
I am only tracing some of the steps by which 
Mr. Attorney Sliver earned his guerdon. You 
may be sure that on the trial evidence of the 
gentleman’s general amiability was not wanting, 
and it so happened that I dined im the company 
of the judge who tried him, and incidentally 
brought out the anecdote of his bebavior tothe Miss 
Wilmslows. His lordship, of course, could have 
no judicial knowledge of this fact, but he hap- 
pens to have daughters whom he worships, and 
I fear poor Bowmudge was no better off for his 
judge’s recollection of my improving conversa- 
tion over night. Sol have saved your eredit. 
However, to speak of pleasanter people, why 
do n’t you ask after the family ? or do you hear 
so regularly that you have no need of any infor- 
mation ?”’ 

‘‘T have heard nothing from Aspen Court for 
a long time,” said Bernard. 

“Theseus has abandoned the Ariadnes of 
Aspen, eh!” returned Lord Rookbury. ‘Still 
you will be glad to know that, despite your de- 
sertion, two of the three young ladies are as well, 
and look as well as ever. But as for the third” 
—and the earl spoke more gravely. 

** Kate 2?” said Carlyon, involuntarily. 

‘*Kate is the second,” said Lord Rookbury, 
eomposedly. ‘‘You know best why you should 
iastinctively suppose that Kate had suffered.” 

Carlyon did know best, but he did not know 
what to say, and the earl did not help him. After 
a pause, Bernard said— 

‘‘T hope nothing is seriously the matter with 
poor little Amy.” 

‘«] fear,” said Lord Rookbury, “that the poor 
child is not long for this world.” 

“What! Amy,” exclaimed Bernard, much 
shocked. ‘*That sunshiny little face!” He 
stopped to hear more. 
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‘*A cloud has come over that sunshine,” said 
the earl, in a tone of real feeling, ‘‘ and I doubt 
whether a darker shadow be not +; proaching 
faster than is believed at Aspen Court. 
seen some sad business in my time, Carlyon,” he 
continued, ‘‘ and there is not much that I need a 
physician should tell me. But a physician will 
have to tell a cruel story to poor dear Mrs. 
Wilmslow before long.” 

‘«It will kill her,” said Carlyon, in a low voice. 
‘¢ She is the best mother in the world, and is de- 
voted to all the girls, but little Amy she idolizes.” 

‘*And I will tell you why,” said Lord Rook- 
bury, once more speaking in the calm voice of 
one who analyzes a subject, but without sym- 
pathy. ‘That child was born just as the dream 
that Henry Wilmslow was any thing but a selfish 
profligate came to anend. Amy is the link be- 
tween her mother’s happiness and her desolation. 


I have | 


pitying recoilection of Eustace Trevelyan, and it 
, may be, softened by another recollection—that he 
had met him in the society of Lilian. 

‘‘Nobody is irresponsible, sir,” said the earl, 

relapsing into one of his wayward fits. ‘‘ Amy 

will die, and that man will have killed her, and I 

wish it were left to me to settle whether his start- 
_ing and whimpering should save his neck from 
the gallows.” 
| Carlyon did not deem this outbreak worth a 
_reply, and Lord Rookbury, incensed, mended 

matters with another. 
| Or if he is irresponsible,” said the earl, ‘ his 
| Tesponsibility must be transferred to somebody 
|else. There are a priest and a niece, I under- 
Stand, who have charge of him. Where were 
, they, when he was devising that infamous jest * 
| The death of poor Amy is chargeable upon the 
| heads of that priest and of the girl.” 


That link is about to be broken, but Mrs. Wilm- | ‘*You talk atrocious folly, and you know it, 
slow has too strong a sense of duty to let her | Lord Rookbury,” said Carlyon, with his face in 
the heart break with the sorrow.” a flame at this reference to Lilian. ‘It would 
Carlyon listened with much surprise, as Lord : be even more reasonable to lay the poor child’s 
Rookbury uttered these sentences. Bernard had | fate to your ungentlemanly conduct in detaining 
never heard him give so much proof that he could her and her sisters at Rookton, and exposing 
appreciate a woman’s nature or her goodness. them to the ruffianism you were boasting you had 
That evil old man, who had walked in his reck- | punished,” 
less way over the world’s best gardens, he had __ It was, we know, one of this strange old man’s 
thea, sometimes owned the beauty of the flowers | characteristics, that in the midst of one of his 
he had snatched and cast away. More often, | vilest tempers he could be suddenly brought to 


perhaps, than the younger man imagined. 

‘‘I believe that you are right,” said Carlyon, 
who had always done justice to the noble nature 
of Jane Wilmslow. ‘‘I believe that you are 
right,” he repeated. ‘‘ She will live for her other 
children. 
poor Amy?” Tears came to his eyes as he spoke, 
for world-worn and ambitious as he was, there 
was a place in Bernard’s heart for some one who 
were neither, and he had kept little Amy there. 

‘‘It is, as you will have supposed, consumption,” 
said the earl. ‘ But it is most probable that she 
would have strengthened, and have mastered the 
disease, but for a fatal shock which you will well 
remember, and which, prostrating her, left her 
helpless too long to give hope that she could 
again resist the old enemy.” 

‘“‘The fright—the skeleton—the day she first 
entered Aspen Court,” said Carlyon, the scene 
recurring to him with painful distinctness. 

‘‘ Aye, the freak of that mad clergyman has 
struck down Amy Wilmslow,” sdid theearl. ‘I 
believe,” he added, savagely, ‘‘that one has the 
consolation of knowing that no curse one could 
devise comes up to what he suffers already, or it 
would be a sin to speak of him without an exe- 
cration.” 

‘‘He is irresponsible,” said Carlyon, with a 


What is it that has fastened upon | 


| his senses, if the individual whom he assailed con- 
| fronted him with an audacity like his own. It 
_ was not that he was in the slightest degree cowed, 
| but he liked to see self-assertion. His tone im- 
| mediately altered. 

‘*I should be very, very sorry to think so, Ber- 
nard. The detaining them at my house was a 
whim, but it did no more than a rainy evening 
would have done, and on the whole, I believe they 
were more amused than annoyed.” 

‘‘ Their mother regarded the affair differently,” 
said Bernard, indignantly. 

‘‘And under what impression she did so, you 
know best,” retorted Lord Rookbury. ‘I am 
indebted to you for having led Mrs. Wilmslow to 
believe that I had invited her daughter to a house 
where somebody’s presence implied contamina- 
tion, you being well aware, not only that I am 
incapable of such an outrage upon ordinary de- 
cency—(I don’t speak of morals, { have no morals, 
and never pretended to any)—but you, I say, 
knowing perfectly well that the only person, not 
a menial, living at Rookton Woods, was little 
Lurline, whom, moreover, I took especial cag 
that they should not see.” 

‘‘ Your lordship utterly mistakes and misstates 
the case,” said Bernard. ‘I never exchanged a 
, word with Mrs. Wilmslow on such a subject as 
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your domestic arrangements, until the day when 
I learned that the young ladies were at Rookton, 
and then it was only to allay her feelings by the 
positive assurance that I believed the little girl 
vou speak of to be the only lady in the place. 

‘« By Jove, I believed it was you who had told 
her of all sorts of horrors,” said the earl, drop- 
ping into a familiar conversational tone. ‘‘ To 
be sure, I ought to have thought better of you, 
and a great deal worse of somebody else. Of 
course it was that vulgar hound Wilmslow, who 
must have filled his wife’s head with such trash.” 

‘¢ IT never supposed Mr. Wilmslow capable of 
much invention,” said Bernard, coldly. 

‘*Nor I,” said the earl, laughing. ‘Of course 
Imay have amused myself by telling him any 
rubbish that came into my head, but it was fool- 
ish in him to believe it, and ungentlemanlike to 
repeat it. Half the charm of social life would 
be destroyed if a fellow were to be so ungrateful 
as to retail against you the fictions you composed 
for his entertainment.” 

‘*We were speaking of a graver matter,” said 
Carlyon. ‘Setting aside whatever has interrupt- 
ed us, may I ask your lordship whether a medi- 
cal man is in attendance at Aspen Court?” 

‘*No,” said Lord Rookbury, ‘‘ for Mrs. Wilms- 
low does not see the danger—or else will not 
bring herself to believe that she sees it. Of 
course, a stranger could hardly advise it. In- 
deed, hardened as I am to most other people’s 
troubles, I would sooner suffer some personal 
hurt than undergo the task of breaking the matter 
to Amy’s mother.” 

‘*Yet. it ought to be done,” said Bernard, mu- 
singly. ‘And then, if there should be a chance 
of saving her, and we throw that chance away—” 

‘¢T have thought of that,” saidthe earl. ‘But 
I tell you frankly, Bernard, that I cannot and will 
not face that woman, who has been treated al- 
most as badly in this world as ever created woman 
was, and tell her that another blow is to descend 
upon her. I don’t mind a woman’s crying, and 
clinging to one, and vowing that one’s cruelty 
will kill her, and all that—I have seen too much 
of it—how easily it is got up, and how little it 
has to do with any thing but her selfishness; but 
I will not, at my time of life, willingly undergo 
the actual suffering of looking at the quietly 
borne agony, which I foresee will soon be read in 
Mrs. Wilmslow’s face. Damn me if I can, or will, 
then,” said Lord Rookbury, with unusual em- 
phasis. 

Bernard, we have seen, had little regard for 
his noble friend, and small belief in his sincerity, 
but the tone and manner of Lord Rookbury made 
it impossible to doubt that for once he was giv- 
ing utterance to his feelings. 





‘*A friend of such a woman ought to make 
any sacrifice of his own comfort for her sake,” 
said Bernard. ‘After what your lordship has 
said, I have made up my mind.” 

‘*You propose to go Aspen Court, and inform 
Mrs. Wilmslow of her child’s danger. It would, 
no doubt, be doing, I will not say a kindness, but 
something higher. I say, unaffectedly, Bernard, 
that I honor you for undertaking this work. 
Will you take a suggestion from me?” 

‘“« Assuredly,” said Carlyon. 

**Let the visit answer two purposes. Take 
down with you a first-rate physician, but do not 
let him make his errand known until he has, un- 
observed, examined the poor child, and until 
you have prepared Mrs. Wilmslow. You are not 
in the highest favor with Wilmslow himself. 

‘‘Tam happy to say that I am not,” said 
Bernard. 

“Exactly. But it is as well to avoid unpleas- 
antness. Wilmslow will obey any directions 
from me as implicitly as the blockhead’s nature 
will allow. I will desire him to be especially 
civil to you, and to your companion, who has 
come, by my desire, to look at Aspen Court, for 
reasons which Wilmslow will understand, or 
think he does. That will secure him perfect 
freedom of action, and you can manage the rest. 
Does any particular name occur to you as that, 
of the man you would take down?” 

‘‘T am rather intimate with Rockbrook,” said 
Carlyon. ‘If he would go, he is precisely the 
man.” 

‘* Pooh—we’ll make his refusal impossible,” 
said the earl, opening a cabinet, and taking out 
a check-book. ‘‘He is a first-rate fellow, and 
will do what any second-rate fellow would be 
afraid to do; namely, lend himself to the little 
deception without fear of compromising his dig- 
nity.” 

The earl wrote two checks, one for a mag- 
nificent fee, and the other for a smaller amount. 

‘¢That for Rockbrook,” he said, showing the 
sum to Carlyon, ‘‘and this please to use for ex- 
penses. ‘‘ Nay,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ you will 
confer a very great obligation upon me by letting 
me feel that, though too great a coward to do 
this myself, I have, in some degree, assisted you 
in doing it. Put it up, it is not worth a second 
word. I suppose that you can leave town to- 
morrow. Not before, because I think my letter 
to Wilmslow should precede you—it will prevent 
his wife’s being taken by surprise at your arrival. 
You hesitate as to that? Pray be frank; I fear 
that you have some good reason.” 

It is not necessary to trace the exact line of 
thought which traversed Bernard’s brain. What 
he said, was: 
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“It just seems to me as possible that Mr. 
Wilmslow, regarding the proposed visit as one of 
business, might not keep the young ladies at 
home. I don’t know whether they have made 
any acquaintance in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but—” 

‘‘You are a very clever man, Bernard,” said 
the earl, ‘‘and itis only my age that gives me 
the advantage over ycu. I have it, however, at 
that price, and I see what you mean, but will 
not say. The second Miss Wilmslow’s pride has 
been roused by finding that, though she cares 
very much for you, your affections are placed 
elsewhere, and you think that delicacy will scare 
her away when she hears that you are coming, 
and that she wili take a sister with her. Now, 
my word for it, she will remain and confront 
you.” 

‘¢ At all events,” said Bernard, who was indis- 
posed to prolong the discussion, ‘‘I am glad that 
your lordship has clearer views on a certain 
point than you had when I first visited Rookton 
Woods.” 

‘‘Not a bit clearer,” said the earl. ‘I told 
you then that the young lady’s heart was yours— 
those were my words. I see no reason for re- 
tracting them. You may marry her now if you 
like. It would please her mother—it would cer- 
tainly please herself; and as for that blatant 
ass, who would be your esteemed father-in-law, 
he must doas I please. Only, if you do make 
the marriage, you must keep your wife out of 
the Forester set, as I doubt whether Miss Kate 
and Polly Maynard would altogether fraternize, 
or sororize, or whatever the word is.” 

‘‘T admire the ease with which your lordship 
turns from a grave subject to a light one,” said 
Carlyon, ‘‘ but I cannot just now imitate it, for I 
um sincerely grieved at what I have heard to-day. 
I will see Rockbrook at once. I think I shall 
just be in time to catch him at St. Vitus’ Hos- 
pital, where he visits.” 

‘¢T talk as others think,” said the earl. ‘My 
dear young friend, we should all go mad in one 
day, if we gave any thing the continuous atten- 
tion which it is deemed decorous to affect in 
speech. You might as well try to keep the eye 
fixed for half an hour, as the brain, and lucky 
for us that itis so. Broach that theory to the 
students at St. Vitus’, and good-bye.” 

But Carlyon recurred very often, during the 
rest of that day, to the bright face and fearless 
eyes of poor little Amy, and thought sadly of her 
merry laugh being hushed forever. Some of us 
may have thrown our hearts open to a little fairy 
of the kind, and she has dwelt therein, saucily, 
and as she pleased; and one day we have learned 
that our fairy has become an angel—perhaps one 





murniur may be forgiven us where she is gone— 
but, most surely, those who have loved the child 
will forgive it in one another. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
OLD FRIENDS AGAIN, 


Most of the misfortunes of our lives are of our 
own making, an old truth, illustrated in the po- 
sition in which we left Mr. Paul Chequerbent at 
the close of the last chapter of his history. 
Without dwelling upon the undertaking in which 
he had engaged himself, and which was not likely 
under any circumstances to lead to an honorable 
or profitable result, so far as Paul was concerned, 
the very last steps which he had taken materially 
conduced to render his overthrow more disas- 
trous than it would otherwise have been. 

He had closed the street-door of the house, 
and had thereby excluded the porter, Galton. 
And he had tied by the leg, to an arm-chair, the 
only other person in the place, except himself. 
His own precautions, therefore, increased the 
chances against him, and when the creature that 
had occupied the strong-room dashed forth upon 
him, and brought him to the ground, his situa- 
tion became perilous in the extreme, and the 
recollection that he was beyond all aid came 
upon him so powerfully as, in combination with 
the fright, to deprive him of consciousness. 

There were, doubtless, many very bad things 
in that lawyer’s strong-room, but there was 
nothing quite so evil as Paul, in the few moments 
between his opening the door and being thus 
prostrated, had, perhaps, believed. Those who 
have done us the honor to read this narrative 
from the commencement, and whose patience and 
forbearance will ere long be rewarded in a mar- 
vellous manner, will remember our mentioning 
that Mr. Molesworth had a partner named Penk- 
ridge, who resided at Norwood, and there kept a 
menagerie, wherewith he frightened himself and 
his neighbors. Mr. Penkridge used to haunt the 
docks and other quarters where he was likely to 
pick up additions to his collection, and used, of 
course, to be fearfully cheated by guileless sailors 
who had brought over the animals as pets, sailors 
who never made a voyage in their lives, and who 
bought for trifling prices, of country showmen, 
creatures for which the confiding Penkridge was 
happy to pay formidable sums. It was an edify- 
ing sight to see the mild, neat Mr. Penkridge 
seated upon one of the narrow hard boards 
which serve for seats in the hotels of Ratcliffe 
Highway, and surrounded by four or five dirty, 
crafty, crimp-like fellows, the party listening— 
Penkridge all faith, the confederates with ap- 
proval—to a clumsy yarn touching the capture 
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of the animal which the attorney was just then 
buying. Few of Mr. Penkridge’s quadrupeds 
had, according to the sellers, killed less than six 
or seven men; and the aggregate slaughter which 
the united menagerie must have committed among 
helpless natives, and gallant officers in the 
Queen’s and Company’s service, was frightful. 
His last purchase, however—that of a striped 
hyena—bade fair, as we have seen, to deserve a 
ferocious reputation; though, as it happened, 
this had been bought on the strength of its gen- 
tleness to its owner, the gentleman whom Paul 
had tied by the leg. Mr. Penkridge had pur- 
chased it too late in the day to receive it at Nor- 
wood, and a happy idea had suggested itself for 
its lodgement in the meantime. The keeper, 
under whose eye and short iron stick it was really 
docile, had been brought to the office, to be re- 
ceived for the night, and dispatched with his in- 
teresting charge to Norwood in the morning, 
and the porter conceived the notion that the 
strong-room would be a capital place of security 
for the beast. Galton had shown much attention 
to the plebean Van Amburgh, and had gone forth 
on hospitable thoughts intent, when Mr. Che- 
querbent’s ill-fortune led him to the door of the 
mansion. It is sad to think, too, that Mr. Gal- 
ton’s kindness was not well rewarded; for, on 
that person’s returning with the materials for 
supper, and finding the door, which he had left 
ajar, closed against him, he had no resource but 
knocking. In this he had to persevere for a long 
time in vain; but at last the noise aroused the 
wild-beast man, who, starting up, was brought 
to the ground, chair and all, by Paul’s device. 
As soon as he could extricate himself, which pro- 
cess he assisted by a series of choice commina- 
tions, he blundered to the door, and opening it, 
he admitted the person whom he supposed to 
have played a practical joke upon him, and with 
one well-delivered blow, floored his astonished 
host. The two men wrangled and quarreled for 
some time; but at length the truth dawned upon 
them that a third party must have mingled in 
the business; and search being made, Paul was 
found, to their great consternation, lying sense- 
less in the distant office, the hyena, which had 
abandoned him after the first bite, crouching on 
a shelf, amid old declarations, and pleas, and 
other fangs of its relatives, ‘‘the furred law cats.” 
Paul was removed to the porter’s bed; and as 
soon as the others had arranged the falsehood by 
which the porter’s abandonment of his post was 
to be screened, a surgeon was fetched. Mr. 
Chequerbent was soon restu.ed to consciousness ; 
but the wounds he had received were serious, 
aud would probably, the doctor thought, be at- 
teuded by violent inflammation. Quiet and con- 





stant care were pronounced absolutely necessui-_; 
and, after some deliberation, the aristocratic Paul 
Chequerbent, whose own bewilderment left him 
small voice in the debate, was actually removed 
to St. Vitus’ Hospital. 

His reception at that establishment was some- 
what more agreeable than he had expected ; for 
he had some uneasy misgivings lest the whole 
forces of the hospital, including three or four 
doctors of great West End repute, would be 
turned out to welcome him, and that his mis- 
fortunes, as retailed by the latter, would furnish 
a theme for the conversation of the metropolis. 
But St. Vitus’ did not appear to share in Mr. 
Chequerbent’s estimate of his own importance ; 
and after a brief examination by the house sur- 
geon, who confirmed the view of the medical man 
first called in, Paul was assisted togthe *‘ Galen 
Ward,” and deposited in one of sixteen small, 
curtainless, cleanly-looking beds, which stood in 
two rows, in the formal, yellow-walled chamber; 
the whole proceeding taking place in the most 
quiet manner, and the officials acting as compo- 
sedly as if they were in the habit of seeing aris- 
tocrats eaten by hyenas. The hard-faced 
nurse gave Paul rather a keen glance, which was 
probably satisfactory, for she proceeded to pay 
him, not only the ordinary attentions’ she owed 
to a patient, but others by no means of routine, 
and which, credible witnesses assure us the hos- 
pital nurse reserves for those who have the power 
and the will to be grateful. Mr. Chequerbent, 
indeed, aware of this peculiarity, took an oppor- 
tunity of apprising her that he was a gentleman, 
and was somewhat comforted in his affliction by 
her assuring him, with a smile, that there was 
no need to tell her that. Moreover, the Galen 
Ward ‘happened at that time to be about half 
empty, and out of seven or eight other patients 
only one had an unpleasant peculiarity. 

In the gloom of the ward, Paul had ample 
leisure for appropriate meditation, and he re- 
peatedly addressed himself to review his recent 
adventures and general position; but was di- 
verted from a dispassionate survey thereof by 
the continual recurrence of irritating feelings 
whenever Carlyon and Angela became the sub- 
ject of his thoughts. Finally, he resolved to 
send for Heywood, and explain that he had been 
wounded in endeavoring to discharge the priest’s 
bidding; and shortly after forming this resolu- 
tion, he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

He was awakened after a couple of hours, by 
feeling hands traversing his person lightly from 
head to foot, pausing at intervals in their course. 
Arousing himself, he could make out, by the dim 
light burning in the ward, that a very tall figure, 
in white, was standing by his bedside. Before 
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he could utter a word, the figure bent down and 
whispered, earnestly — 

‘Do n’t speak, sir, or youll be disappointed 
in your order.” 

‘What order ?—what are you talking about? 
—who are you ?—and what do you waut?” de- 
manded Paul, in the agitation of one who is sud- 
denly roused, 

‘* Hush, sir; pray do,” said the figure, looking 
round with much apprehension, ‘‘I’ve measured 
’em all but you, and I should be very sorry to 
disappoint a gentleman.” And by this time Paul 
could see that his companion was a cadaverous- 
looking man, who held a two-foot rule in his 
hand, 

‘¢ Five ten I made you, sir; but to be comfort- 
able and correct, we ’ll go over it again.” And, 
before Paul could remonstrate, the rule glided 
along his body, the measurer pausing at the feet, 
and apparently considering whether he should 
allow any thing extra. 

**We’ll say six, sir, any how,” said the man. 
“Copper nails, shields, and handles, of course. 
And what will you please to have in the inscrip- 
tion? When did you obiit ?” 

‘‘When did I do what?” said Paul, believing 
himself listening to the nonsense of a dream. 
‘‘Obi it—what’s that? Obi, or Three Fingered 
Jack,” he muttered. 
and yet I am not either; and this fellow is real,” 
he added, giving the man a push. 

‘‘ Obit is Latin, sir, 1’ve heard,” whispered 
the man in a humble tone. 

«« And if it is,” said Paul, incensed, ‘‘you need 
not come to one’s bedside in the middle of the 
night to tell one that. Be off with you; I be- 
lieve you are mad,” 

‘| have had that said to me many a time, sir,” 
said the man, still very humbly; ‘but it makes 
no odds when I know quite different. Will you 
be pleased to name your date, sir, and it shall 
be put in correct,” ; 

‘‘What date, confound you?” said Paul, sit- 
ting up in bed in great wrath. 

‘Nay, sir, nay, that do n’t look well,” said the 
other, laying Paul back, and keeping himstraight- 
ly stretched out. ‘‘There, sir, that’s the way 
we should lie.” And with his hand on Mr. 
Chequerbent’s chest, the other held him down, 
despite his struggles, but continued to address 
him deferentially. 

‘If you will only mention the date, sir, I 
could be going about my work.” 

‘What date, once more?” demanded Paul, 
furiously. 

‘¢When you was pleased to die,” said the other. 
I have measured you, and you shall have it home 
any time you please to appoint. Here’s my card, 


| sir. 


|nearly frightened out of his senses. 


‘‘But I must be asleep;_ 





They call us extortionate, but your respect- 
ed executors will have no reason to complain of 
my charges.” 

‘‘A madman—a madman,” shouted Paul, 
** Here, 
take him away—lock him up—manacle him, 
somebody.” 

Rut the moment he raised his voice, the other, 
with the cunning of insanity, threw himself on 
the floor, and crept away so rapidly to his own 
bed, that the drowsy eyes of the nurse, who was 
awakened by Paul’s shouting, failed to detect 
his movements. Paul’s explanations to her were 
received indulgently—more indulgently than a 
plebean patient’s would have been under similar 
circumstances—but she evidently disbelieved his 
story, and smoothing the bed-clothes, told him 
to go to sleep again, for that he had had an ugly 
dream. To please him she walked round the 
ward; but if one man was more fast asleep than 
another, it was the individual who had, as Mr. 
Chequerbent asserted, come to his bedside. He 
was, in fact, snoring. Finding the nurse not only 
incredulous, but indisposed to contest the ques- 
tion, Paul requested her, for his comfort, to place 
near his hand a small thin poker, which he had 
observed in the ward; and this she did, remark- 
ing, as if he had been a child— 

‘¢ There ’s its pretty poker, then. It shall beat 
the hobgoblins, it shall. Now go to sleep.” And 
the good advice she gave, she speedily proved 
that she was not above taking. 

Paul, as soon as she was gone, quietly took the 
poker, and concealed it, on his right hand, under 
the bedclothes. He then waited the further 
movements of the man who had disturbed him. 
This watch was long, for the cunning of the 
other prevented his moving a finger for upward 
of an hour. Then he rose slightly, and looked 
stealthily round the ward, and at last, stealing 
from his bed, he proceeded to repeat what he had 
probably dune before approaching Paul. The 
latter could see him gliding from bed to bed, and 
silently measuring the inmate of each—as for 
his coffin—noting on a card the result of each 
calculation. But though he looked wistfully at 
Paul’s bed, he seemed to have an instinctive fear 
of again atteropting the operation from which he 
had been scared, and finally he returned to his 
own couch. Weary with pain, Paul at length 
could keep watch no longer, and again he dropped 
off into slumber, this time heavier than the last. 
The maniac, unsatisfied, was more wakeful, and 
just before dawn he resolved on a renewal of his 
attempt. Again Paul, in his sleep, felt the 
measuring-rule traversing him, but he could not 
rouse himself to give the alarm or the coup he 
had meditated. The man completed his work, 
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and as he did so, he detected the poker lying 
beside Paul, who was sufficiently disturbed to be 
able to hear him mutter a curse upon the care- 
lessness of the sexton, who had left one of his 
tools lying about. He then stoleaway. Shortly 
afterward the nurse made her round, and Paul, 
completely wakened by her tread, called her to 
the bed-side, and said, in a whisper: 

‘‘Now, nurse, will you believe me? That fel- 
low has been here again, and has taken away the 
poker, and has got it in his bed.” 

Turning suddenly, the nurse’s eye caught a 
slight movement in the couch of the other 
man. 

**Pooh, pooh! dreaming again,” she said, loud 
enough to be heard by the monomaniac. ‘It is 
nearly morning—get one more sound sleep before 
the light comes in; and don’t talk any more 
nonsense. Nobody has been awake except your- 
self.” She then placed a finger on Paul’s lip, 
and retired. 

In a few minutes three stalwart servants of 
the hospital entered, wearing list slippers, so that 
a footfall might not be heard. They proceeded 
rapidly, and as by preconcert, to the bed of the 
maniac, and before he could offer the slightest 
resistance, he was in the stringent embrace of a 
strait-waistcoat; his legs were strapped together, 
and he was borne away. He uttered no cry, but 
just as he was conveyed through the door, he 
said, in a loud but respectful tone: 

‘You see, gentlemen, that it is not my fault 


even in his trouble, was a little amused at the 
report made next day to the medical gentlemen, 
and at the extreme care with which the nurse 
invited attention to the fact that, having had her 
suspicions of the condition of the patient, but not 
liking to charge him hastily with being mad, she 
had made him the object of her sedulous watch, 
night after night, and on the first unmistakable 
symptoms had taken steps for the protection of 
her other charges. But her charges knew better 
than to invalidate her claim to the praises of the 
medical staff, for, as Paul put it, “‘ No mens sana, 
when notin a corpore sano, makes an enemy of 
the person who has his corpus at her mercy.” 

It was one or two days after this that Carlyon, 
leaving Lord Rookbury, hastened to St Vitus’ 
Hospital to secure the services of Mr. Rockbrook. 
As he waited in the hall, the priest, Heywood, 
came down, passed him with a slight bow, and 
went out. 

‘‘Has he been confessing some Catholic pa- 
tient ?” said Carlyon to Mr. Rockbrook, who fol- 
lowed Heywood. 

‘*No,” said Rockbrook, ‘*he came to see a 
young fellow with an odd name, who met with 
an odd accident. Exchequerby—no—but it is 
something about the exchequer, too. What’s 
that name in the Galen Ward, the hyena bite, 
Warren ?” 

‘«Chequerbent,” said the dresser, who was in 
attendance on his chief. 

‘‘T never heard of more than one person of 





if vou should not get your coffins in time.” | that name,” said Carlyon, *‘but it can hardly 
«We could have no idea that he was in that | be he. Can I see him, when we have spoken?” 
sort of way,” said the nurse to Paul. ‘He was | The visit to Aspen Court was speedily arranged, 
always quite quiet, and took his medicine like a | Mr. Rockbrook, a man of decision as well as of 
lamb. He was in the undertaking line of busi- | skill, taking just three minutes to consider 
ness. But putting one thing and another to- | whether he could be spared from town, and 
gether, I should n’t wonder, now, if he had n’t | announcing the result by desiring Carlyon to 
been measuring the ward for their coffins every | meet him at the mail train next evening. As he 
night for the last three weeks.” This was an | took the check, he said: 
unguarded admission for the vigilant lady to! ‘‘This would be too much by half, but your 
make, but Paul did not draw the natural infer- | friend, the earl, cheated me out of about the 
ence from it. | balance ten years ago, when I had attended a 
‘‘T see his hand move,” she continued, “but | lady especially recommended to me by him. I 


of course I didn’t pretend to, because them lu- 
natics is so artful, and he might have done us all 
a mischief if he had known he was wafched. But 
our people know pretty well how to manage, and 
we did n’t lose much time, sir. I have n’t found 
the poker, though.” 

Search was made, but the instrument was not 


disfovered until the morning, when it was found | 


under the mattress of the patient whose bed ad- 
joined that of the madman. It must have been 
the motion of his arm, after placing the article 
where it could not readily bear witness against 
him, that caught the eye of the attendant. Paul, 


suppose this is conscience money, and he is 
pleased that he has had the interest in the mean- 
time.” 

‘* Much his way,” said Bernard. ‘But don’t 
let me detain you. I should like to see the pa- 
tient, however, because if he is my Chequerbent, 
he will be glad to see me.” 





But Bernard mistook, for Paul was not at all 


| glad to see him, and looked so sulky—he fancied 


that he was being dignified and reserved—that 
Carlyon could not understand the case. Paul 
would give no account of the accident, would 
accept no service, and begged that Mr. Carlyon 
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would not consume his valuable time in visiting | videntially he remembered his dignity, and re- 


en hospital. 


‘« This is all nonsense,” said Bernard, as soon 


as he had made out that Paul was really offended 
with him. ‘Somebody has been setting you 
against me. That wont do.. I appeal, point 
blank, to your own gentlemanly nature, and ask 
you whether the terms on which we have lived 
justify you in quarrelling with me without telling 
me why. Come, Paul, treat me fairly, and then 
be as haughty as you please.” 

The word was well chosen. Paul had wished 
to appear haughty, and as his haughtiness was 
acknowledged, down he came from his pedestal. 

‘‘I don’t deny it, Carlyon,” he said, ‘ that 
you have often acted a friendly part byme. But 
if you cannot see that your present conduct has 
cancelled forever all kindly memories, I despair 
of convincing you.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” said Bernard, ‘‘never use 
portentous words until you are quite sure they 
are deserved. And first tell me what you mean 
by my present conduct.” 

‘‘You cannot doubt my meaning, Carlyon. I 
wish to abstain from introducing the name of a 
lady into our quarrel.” 

‘¢We have no quarrel yet, I tell you,” said 
Bernard. ‘‘But as my conscience entirely ac- 
quits me of ever doing or saying any thing with 
reference to any lady which could give you un- 
easiness, I am afraid I must ask you for her 
name.” 

‘¢ Do you mean to deny,” said Paul, ‘‘ that you 
have certain matrimonial objects ?” 

‘¢ On the contrary,” said Carlyon, ‘‘I mean to 
affirm the fact most strenuously. What is your 
reason for desiring that I should continue a bache- 
lor? Have you discovered that I am your elder 
brother, or any thing of that kind? You shall be 
none the worse by my marriage.” 

‘‘ Don’t make a joke of it, Carlyon,” said Paul. 
‘‘T shall be a great deal the worse by your mar- 
riage.” 

‘I wonder why,” said Bernard, slowly, and in 
an amused tone.” ‘You cannot well be the 
lady’s unjust guardian, whom I am to call to 
account—l don’t know, though—perhaps you 
may be. You never saw her—possibly that is 
another proof of your neglect—yes—” 

‘What do you say?” cried Paul, sitting up in 
bed, and opening great eyes. 
Are you mad?” 


‘¢Do me a favor, Paul,” said the other. ‘Just 


look straight in my face, and pronounce to me | 
the name of the person you suppose I want to | 


marry; because I see, very clearly, where you 


are 
Paul was brightening up enormously, but pro- 


*¢T never saw her? | 


| strained himself. 

**T had reason to believe,” he said, in a voice 
_in which delight would make itself heard, despite 
| his endeavors, ‘that the nobleman who has done 
you so many favors was going to do you another, 
and confer upon you the hand of his newly-found 
daughter.” 

“What!” said Bernard, 
friend, the pretty actress? That was your no- 
tion? Make yourself easy. To say nothing of 
the presumption of thinking to win against you, 
because in truth the thought never entered my 
head, you might have given me credit for some 
regard for your feelings. I do not think I ever 
showed myself very unmindful of them.” 

‘* You have not, you have not,” said poor Paul, 
who was ready to cry. ‘But you have taken 
such a load off my heart.” 

‘*You were no wiser than you ought to have 
been, when you let anybody lay it on, Master 
Paul. Who was it? That Jesuit whom I met 
down stairs?” 

‘« Never mind who,” said Paul. ‘It’s all over. 
I am very much obliged to you for coming to see 
me.” 

‘‘ Thank your friend the priest,” said Bernard. 
‘“You ought to have sent for me. But for the 
merest accident I should never have known that 
you were here. However, you are in first-rat 
hands; I will speedily commend you to Rock 
brook, though that is not necessary. And now 
tell me how you came to get bitten by the wild 
Deast.”’ 

‘It is very simple,” said Paul, coloring. “I 
opened the strong-room at the office, and the 
beast inside flew at me.” '° 

‘* Why, what were the other fellows about, not 
to tell you that the creature was there.” _ 

‘They were all gone,” said Paul. ‘The hy- 
ena,” he added, as if desirous to get away from 
the other part of the story, ‘‘ was a new pet of 
Penkridge’s. So Galton told me, after the acci- 
dent.” 

‘* Did you know the beast was there, then ?” 

“Of course not. Do you think I should have 
| been such an idiot ?”’ He stopped, for it suddenly 
occurred to him that Carlyon had suggested a 
most capital account of the affair, and one too 
| good to be destroyed. ‘‘Of course, I mean,” he 
added, ‘I did not know it was a hyena, or I 
| should not have opened the door. I thought, 
from its voice, that it was a dog of some kind, 
and any dog I can easily quiet.” 

Carlyon had no clue to the real story, but 
something in Paul’s manner convinced him that 
Mr Chequerbent was not speaking the exaet 
truth. 


laughing, “‘ your 
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‘* Well,” he said, ‘it is lueky that things are 
not worse. By the way, I did not know that you 
were acquainted with Mr. Heywood. If you had 
gone to Aspen Court with me you would have 
met him, but you preferred to go to a ball and 
be locked up. How did you make his acquain- 
tance ?”’ 

‘‘ He introduced himself to me, at the Fortress, 
as a friend of yours, and showed me a good deal 
of attention,” said Paul. ‘‘I breakfasted with 
him at his rooms.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘‘The morning before the hyena affair.” 

‘Tt was then that he put into your head the 
notion about me and Miss Livingstone?” said | 
Bernard. 

‘¢ No, indeed, it was not,” said Paul; which | 
was true, for this had been done on the night 
before. 


will pardon it, because I have, as you will admit, 
earned the right to-day to sin against you once 
and be forgiven. I do not ask any questions, but 
Heywood would not have invited you to breakfast 
_if he had not intended to use you as atool. Be- 
ware of him. If I made a guess at certain mat- 
ters I should pain you needlessly, but all I say 
is—beware of that priest. And now—by Jove, 
here is a handsome woman—and coming to see 
you—and a young lady too.” 

Never was a disagreeable conversation so 
agreeably broken off, for here entered our 
splendid friend, the Junonian Mrs. Sellinger, 
with her full figure, and bright dark eyes. But 

, what of her, when another figure escapes from 
‘her protecting hand, and runs, half-crying, up 
to Paul, and calls him a wicked old thing for not 
‘sending for her? Omy Lady Anna, are these 
your Rookton manners ? 





‘*‘ Paul,” said Carlyon, ‘‘one word, and you | 


OLD-FASHIONED TYPES OF FEMALE EXCELLENCE. 


ana amnl 


BY PATERFAMILIAS, 


My good friend and quondam college-chum, 


his mind the very meekest, softest, most submis- 


Herbert Cheveley, is a medizval bachelor. and a sive type of female excellence and beauty. No 


very favorable specimen of his class. 
trifle too mediwval, if any thing, and beside being 
forty-six, which he cannot help, he affects Pusey- 
ism, painted window’, and Chaucer’s ‘* Cunter- 
bury’s Tales.” I sometimes think he must feel 
slightly uncomfortable, when “dropping in” on 
a bright Sunday morning, just before church 
time, he catches me in the very plenitude of 
married bliss, revelling in the ‘bosom of my 
family ;’’ buttoning a glove for the ‘‘ wee wifie,” 


He is a face had a charm for him which would not have 


beseemed a painted window in a cathedral, and 
harmonized with long white hands crossed humbly 
'on the breast; no character could please him 
_ long unless it corresponded with such a face and 
such an attitude. At twenty-three he had found, 
/ as he devoutly believed, an approximation to his 
ideal, in the sister of a common friend. She 
had a Madonna face, long dark eye-lashes, and a 
chaste repose of manner, with a voice that 


adjusting a sash for pet Fanny, who, being six 


years old, of course goes with us to morning | 
service, or just preparing to give baby a farewell | 


kiss. But on the whole he appears a happy fel- 
low, and I should say ‘‘ accepts his destiny.” 
Probably my friend would have been a bache- | 
lor under any circumstances, but the precise 
reason he gave me (in a conversation many years 
ago, since which we have have not re-opened the 
subject) for ‘‘ withering on the virgin thorn,” was 
this. His peculiar cast of mind, his reading, 
and the deep impressions he had received from 
his mother’s almost saintly gentleness—she ‘was 
& woman—but God rest her soul, she’s dead !’’— 
of the Evangeline stamp—led him to cherish in 


Was ever gentle, soft, and low, 
An excellent thing in woman; 


_and Herbert had not seen her many times before 
a watchful seriousness of face, and an occasional 
| lighting up of the eye, when he was in her com- 
pany, made me aware that he had been power- 
fully impressed. One beautiful Saturday even- 
ing, just after a shower had fallen, when the 
golden sunshine lay sweetly on the trees, and an 
indescribable repose seemed to have descended 
from the skies, because it was the eve of the 
Sabbath, he called to return a book, and the 
hush and calm which had been stealing over 
| him was deepened, not broken, by the solemn 
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ticking of the hall-clock as he passed it. Laura 
would not be able to see him for a minute or two; 
eo he sat in the library, watching the sunset, and 
wishing her name had been Beatrice, though, to 
be sure, Laura was the name of Petrarch’s love. 
When poor Laura did appear, my friend, with 
his quick eyes, and quicker sensibilities, was 
struck mute, and could hardly be as polite as the 
lady—such a contrast was there between the 
_ look she wore, the tremulousness of anger she 
could not conceal, and the deep gentle calm in 
which he had been bathing his soul. Her be- 
havior to him was all that he could wish, but it 
was evident she had recently been much moved, 
and moved to anger too, of a very high pitch. 
Her beautiful cheeks were yet flushed; the dark- 
ling light had not died from her eyes; her voice 
had even a faint suspicion of hoarseness in it! 
In the intervals of a brief conversation, her lips 
shook involuntarily; her fingers played nervous- 
ly with the paper-knife, or disarranged and ar- 
ranged over and over again the flowers in the 
vase. She was evidently relieved when Herbert 
rose to go; so he thought; and he, too, was re- 
lieved when, in the open air, he could take a 
long, deep inspiration, and gather up his scatter- 
ed perceptions. 

His Madonna, then, was a fury; his saintly 
ideal was made of the same clay as Poor 
fellow! He formed no resolution there and then, 
but the sequel is. told in his ‘‘single unblessed- 
ness” to this day. If he had been, I will not say 
wiser, but less of a blind enthusiast, he would 
have made the discovery on his first acquaintance 
with his Madonna. She had what Carlyle calls 
‘‘a background of wrath” in her composition ; 
and, above all, he would have been at the pains 
to ascertain whether there might not have been 
some just, nay, some noble, honorable cause for 
the burst of indignation which had so disturbed, 
and probably distressed his Laura, that sweet, 
calm Saturday evening. But he did not. He 
was not selfish; he was not exacting; but the 
shock was too much for him. He was one of 
those to whom 





A woman moved is like a fountain troubled— 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty, 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 


Laura had, probably, no more than a presenti- 
ment, if even she had that, that she had impressed 
my friend, and she is now with her husband in 
Canada—the very paragon of wives and mothers, 
as I am credibly informed. 

Carried on without mentioning Laura, my 
friend and I have not unfrequent discussions 
about the old-fashioned types of female excel- 
lence, which most command his sympathies. 
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Looking at them soberly, can @ cultivated con- 
science and enlightened judgment escape the con- 
clusion that the ‘‘submissive” element is too 
much developed, that some of the most lovely 
and loveable heroines of early song, drama and 
romance, would have been all the better for a little 
less ‘‘ gentleness,” and a little more decision of 
character? Doubtless, according to apostolic 
authority, wives should “obey their husbands ,”’ 
and cultivate ‘“‘shamefacedness and sobriety ;” 
according to Shakspeare, should be always ready 
to pay the “tribute of love, fair looks, and true 
obedience ;” according to Milton, should be ‘‘ob- 
sequious” in their very ‘‘ majesty ;” according to 
the marriage service, should ‘love, honor, and 
obey ;” and according to common sense, and the 
teachings of every-day experience, should ‘ pull” 
with their lords, and ‘‘ know when to give way.” 
But there is surely a point at which submission 
may become guilty and dishonorable; at which 
the highest art of the poet is scarcely sufficient 
to beautify and glorify it. Except to peculiarly 
constituted minds, it can scarcely be a subject 
even of tragic satisfaction, when some sweet 
creature is made to sacrifice her best affections, 
and even resign her truest duties, as well as her 
holiest rights, to the caprice of some stern-heart- 
ed barbarian of a moral experimentalist, who 
amuses himself by trying how far a woman’s 
heart-strings may be stretched without breaking ; 
still less when she is represented as bearing re- 
proach and indignity, not to say brutality, on ac- 
count of crimes of which she is innocent, without 
opening her gentle lips in self-defense, or plead- 
ing mightily with her tyrant. Unless the genius 
of the artist who paints a picture like this be of 
the very highest order, a sentiment of moral dis- 
approbation arises in the mind which is too strong 
for the “ideality” of the picture, and almost puts 
out its beauty. It is true I keep my thoughts on 
these matters pretty much to myself, when Mrs. 
Paterfamilias is present, leaving her to infer that 
I have the same unqualified admiration as our 
friend Cheveley for the ‘‘Nut-browne Mayde,”’ 
for Griselda in the “‘ @lerk’s Tale,” and for Des- 
demona in “Othello.” Though even in her com- 
pany, I would rather dwell on the mildly-toned 
portraiture of womanly excellence given us by 
a poet conscious that he is 
The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time, 

and hinting what a husband expects in his 
partner, without that savage exactingness 
which distinguishes your Leofric of Coventry, 
or your Marquis Walter of Saluces, The 
man who would not be satisfied with ‘Isa- 
bel” is a —-- never mind! he is hard to satisfy: 


Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 
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Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood 
Revered Isabel . . . .- 

A courage to endure and to obey, 

A hate of gossip parlance and of sway, 
Crowned Isabel, through all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 

But I cannot help noting that Isabel is said 

to have had 
The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime . 

And I venture to doubt whether she would 
have submitted to insult and blows from her lord 
for some unexplained offense, without an effort 
to set herself right with him. And not all my 





reverence for Shakspeare, and all my love for his 
creation of Desdemona, shall prevent my inquiry, : 
as a husband and father of a family, whether | 
Desdemona was not responsible, in great part, 
for ‘‘ the tragic loading of that bed?” Ido not 
wish to spoil a beautiful ideal picture in any | 
one’s mind, still less to dispute that Othello’s | 
bride was up to the type of womanhood in her | 
age and country—I mean their very highest | 
type; but I do happen to think that the type is 
one which cannot be contemplated with unmixed 
delight and approbation by a nineteenth century 
spectator. 

It is very beautiful, it makes the heart leap, 
and the tears to come, when the ‘‘ Nut-browne 
Mayde” insists on accompanying her banished | 
love to the greenwood— 

Sith it is so, that ye will go, I will not leave behind; 


Shall never be said the Nut-brown Maid was to her love 
unkind. 


Even at the expense of her reputation— 
For I will prove that faithful love, it is devoid of shame. 
And her womanly delicacy — 
“Lo, yet before, ye must do more, if ye will go with me, 
As cut your hair up by your ear, your kirtle by your knee,” 
I shall, as now, do more for you than ’longeth to woman- 
hede, 
To short my hair, a bow to bear, to shoot in time of need. 
But when the ‘‘Earle’s son” puts her love to 
the last bitter test, and challenges her affection 
with shame and dishonor, and she replies— 
Though in the wood I understand ye had a paramour, 
All this may nought remove my thought but that I will 
be your, 
And she shall find me soft and kind, and courteous every 
hour, 
Glad to fulfill all that she will command me to my power; 
For had ye too an hundred mo’, yet would I be that one, 
For in my mind of all mankind I love but you alone, 
I am heretical enough to think that the poet 
would have satisfied the moral sense better by 
breaking the lady’s heart on the spot, than by 
thus making her acquiesce in her dishonor, and 
volunteer menial offices for the paramour of her 
fickle and insulting lover. 
In the ‘‘ Clerk’s Tale” the story-teller, knowing 
full well how much improbability would attach 





to any tale in which a loving woman should be 
represented as giving up to supposed death, first 
her daughter— 
Have here again your little youngé maid— 
Farewell, my child, I never shall thee see! 
And then her son, just two years old, praying 
the ravisher of her darling that 
Mer little son he would in earthé grave 


His tender limbés, delicate to sight, 
From foules and from beastes for to save, 


merely at her lord’s bidding without complaint— 
has provided against any difficulty in the reader’s 


mind, as well as he could, by the oath which he 
puts into Griselda’s mouth before the “ alliance.” 
But do not the stirred heart and conscience of the 
reader begin to play havoc with the beauty of this 
portraiture of a loving, obedient woman (though 
how could a woman love such a fellow as Marquis 
Walter turned out to be?) when she consents, 
without expostulation, to be ignominiously put 
away for no offense whatever; and not only so— 
for it must be granted that ‘‘eke the Pope,” is 
said to have “* consented it, rancour for to slake,” 
and good wives of ‘‘ great” folk, down to poor 
Josephine, have often been put away for ‘‘state”’ 
reasons—but to prepare the home for her late 
lord, once her home, for the new bride? Ought 
the poor creature, even if she must be made to 
give up her babes one by one, and finally to go 
back, heart-crushed, to her father’s home, after 
a married life of wrong upon wrong, to be forced 
to say :— 

And of your newe wife, God of his grace 

So grant you weale and prosperity, 

For Iwill gladly yielden her my place, 
and then to go about with a pale face, compressed 
lips, and a bursting breast, 

The house to dight, 

And tables for to set and beddes make, 
till she 

Hath every chamber arrayed and his hall. 
because another was coming to lie in the bosom 
from which she had been sentaway? Could she 
do all this, even under a medizeval moral regime, 
without guilt before God? Those are questions 
which I put to Herbert when Mrs. P. is not near. 
He usually stops my mouth by quoting the 
sweetest passage in the whole episode, and in- 
quiring if it is not conceived in the true spirit 
of Christian gentleness and forgiveness— 


One thing beseeche I you and warne also, 
That ye ne pricke with no tormenting 
This tender maiden, as ye have done mo! 


or the advice to ‘‘ Those about to Marry” with 
which the ‘‘ Nutbrowne Mayde”’ concludes :— 


Here ye may see that woman be in love meek, kind, and 
stable: 

Let never man reprove them then, or call them variable, 

But rather pray God that we may to them be comfortable. 
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For sith men would that woman should be meek to them 
each one, [alone. 
Much more ought they to God obey, and serve but Him 
And when I say that men who have formed their 
ideas of female gentleness and submissiveness upon 
such models as Desdemona, Griselda, and the 
Nutbrown Maid, will probably be disappointed in 
married life; or if not, find that women of that 





type are ill-fitted to meet the stern practicalities 


of the life of to-day, he turns round upon me with 
& police report in yesterday’s Zimes, by which 
it appears some pale-faced, half-starved wife, who 
supports by the labor of her hands a husband 
who smashes her, and three or four children, per- 
jures herself in giving forced evidence against 
said ‘*husband,”—perjures herself, in order to 
screen him by softening down ‘‘ stubborn facts,’ 
in a long course of meekly-borne brutality. 


ART AND ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 


BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 
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THOMAS DOUGHTY, N. A. 


Doventy stands in the first rank of American 
landscapists. His reputation grew up with the 
reputations of Cole and Durand; and Dunlap 
has placed him on a platform with these two 
great artists. He has a fine, noble, generous 
nature, with many admirable qualities of heart 
and mind, and much that is true and great in 
art. He has had some moments of purest in- 
spiration—and in these moments has produced 
pictures of much thought, feeling, and power. 





His paintings are innumerable. His best are 


among his early efforts, and have found perma- 
nent niches in the castles of Europe, and in the 
halls of his own country. One of his best works 
is in the possession of Alexander, the artist, of 
Boston. Others adorn the drawing-rooms of some 
of the wealthiest families in New York, but, as 
we have not a list, we cannot give exactly their 
names and niches ; nor can we, until we have an 
opportunity of examining them, give more than 
a general idea of their great artistic merits. 
Thomas Doughty was born in Philadelphia, in 
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1798. His parentage is respectable. At the age 
of fifteen he was put out to learn the trade of a 
tanner. This was not pleasing to his taste, nor so 
agreeable to his olfactories as the fragrant breath 
of Nature. He loved her, wooed her, and filled 
up the goblet of his soul with her beauty. 

Our artist is self-taught. He has had no great 
masters. He went to school to nature, and it 
had been well for him if he had continued in her 
school, until his career had been completed. He 
seized upon every means of study that lay be- 
fore him. He went abroad, studied the old 
masters assiduously, and painted many fine pic- 
tures. He made the acquaintance of Sully, and 
received much benefit from the society and ad- 
vice of this truly eminent artist. Many other 
important tributaries helped to swell the stream 
that wafted him onward to honor and fame. 

During his apprenticeship he made a few pic- 
tures in oil and India ink, and finally, in opposi- 
tion to the counsel of all his friends, he forsook 
his savory trade to become a professional artist. 

From his earliest boyhood he loved the woods, 
the streams, the hills, and the valleys. He dwelt 
with them—he felt their power—he made them 
his study and delight. 

He commenced painting with the feeling that 
God made the world, and all things therein. He 
was filled with the power of this feeling, and he 
made it felt in his pictures, which are full of the 
beauty of thought and feeling. 

If he had pursued art with that pure love of 
nature, which first impelled him to produce a 
picture, he would have been unequalled in the 
representation of nature; but like too many per- 
sons of great and genial hearts, he married at 
a very early age, and soon found himself called 
upon for the support of a large family, which is 
not very easily obtained in the most lucrative 
walks of art. He has painted too much—too 
hastily. The wants of his little ones spurred 
him on too fast. Thought declared that she 
would not be a race-horse for any one, and 
despite his whips and spurs, would go no further 
with him. Beauty sighed that she was forsaken. 
Nature said that he had represented her under 
all kinds of false colors, and placed her in all 
sorts of bad lights, and thereupon divorced her- 
self from him. Truth bowed assent, and went 
with her. These were sad partings for Doughty. 
All the pictures he has painted since are value- 
less as works of art. He became filled with the 
love of the world. He made his pictures for the 
world, and they are wanting in thought, beauty, 
feeling, harmony, because he felt the love of God 
and nature less, and the love of the world more 
than when he wedded art. .He has but one means 
of salvation left—that is repentance—to retrace 





his steps, and to humbly acknowledge his errors 
at the altars of Nature and Truth. 


J. F. CROPSEY, N. A. 


Cropsey has studied with great assiduity, and 
worked with the feeling that art is for him a re- 
ligion—a high and holy source of life and light. 

There is much in his works that is true and 
great. His perspective and architecture are of 
the finest. His figures correctly drawn and 
gracefully attitudinized. We know not where 
he was born, nor how he was bred. We shall 
only speak of him as an artist—of the thought, 
soul, feeling that he has evolved through the 
language of art. 

Early in his professional career he went abroad 
to study the old masters. He stood before the 
Transfiguration of Raphael with wonder and 
worship. He knelt before it, and drank in the 
soul and feeling of art, and felt himself a greater 
and better man. He went to Tivoli, and made 
studies of the place, and “The Temple of Sybil 
at Tivoli,” is said to be his best picture. There 
are beauties in this picture unfelt by the world— 
many things worthy of a great master. The 
architecture is unsurpassed ; the sky is beautiful 
and clear, but there is a want of production in 
the foreground which makes its greatness unfelt. 

‘¢ The Coast of Genoa,’”’ was one of the finest 
pieces of out-door painting on the walls of the 
academy at its last exhibition, and the finest 
exhibited there since the days of Cole. In this 
picture Cropsey seems to have broken away from 
himself, and to have breathed in the pure air of 
the Italian sky, and the Italian coast. 

He has chosen the picturesque varieties of his 
theme with great intellectual sagacity; given to 
them an atmosphere that the human lungs can 
expand in, and over cloud, mountain, sea, and 
tower poured the full light of day. The concep- 
tion is bold; the treatment marked by a broad 
and accurate comprehension of nature, manly 
and artistic in the highest degree. The picture 
is without dark shadows. The clouds, bathed in 
silvery light, float through the blue space, ming- 
ling at the horizon with the bold, irregular moun- 
tains, upon whose summits the snow yet seems to 
resist the summer sun. It seems miles from 
their wild heights down to the water’s edge; and 
as we trace the barren coast around, there on a 
little peninsula, embosomed in trees, with cloister 
and tower, sleeps a convent, within whose white 
walls the indolent monk, kneeling before some 
dim picture of the Virgin or rudely carved image 
of the Redeemer, securely counts his beads. On 
the right rises the tower of Genoa, connected with 
the fortification by a viaduct, whose arches span 
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the mountain road and the convent below, where, 
with banner, sword, and helmet, flashing in the 
sun, moves a military procession. At the foot 
of this mountain wall fishermen are busy with 
their nets; the sea is lashed into foam, and a 
boat quivers on the ridge of acrested wave. The en- 
tire work bears the impress of consummate power. 

Beside these, Cropsey has painted other land- 
scapes that will hold a permanent place in the 
galleries of posterity; while he has produced 
many others that are fine in feeling, but wanting 
in the fullness of coloring, breathing with thought 
and beauty, yet wanting in the power of expres- 
sion, and full of unmeaning touches. 





T. ADDISON RICHARDS, N. A. 

Mr. Richards is one of the younger landscap- 
ists. In his department of art he has painted 
much and well. 

‘‘The Indian Paradise,” or the ‘‘ Dream of the 
Happy Hunting-Grounds,” exhibited at the last 
Exhibition of the National Academy, is his most 
ambitious effort. The artistic treatment, no less 
than the subject, is strikingly picturesque, poeti- 
cal, and thoroughly American. In the fore- 
ground, typical of the present life, is a rude and 
desolate rocky eminence, fertile only in a few 
scattered shrubs and grasses, upon the verge of 
which an old Indian chieftain, disheartened and 
exhausted by the long and unsuccessful toils of 
the chase, has cast himself down to rest. As the 
hunter sleeps on his eyrie-pillow, his bow falls 
from his hand into the deep gorge beneath, over- 
hung with masses of floating vapor—the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, dividing the Present and 
the Future. Beyond smiles a grand panorama of 
far-reaching hill and vale, which the sun, the 
Great Spirit, lifting the veil of cloud and mist, is 
called into laughing life and gladness by the glow 
and warmth of his magic smile. Golden rays 
sportively catch the last flying vapors, and one 
elfin gleam kisses the lips of the veteran sleeper, 
and calls to his dreaming fancy the vision of the 
sunny land of his life’s hopes—the promised 
‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

While the cultivated eye will enjoy the intel- 
lectual and poetic spirit of the picture, the less 
appreciative observer will yet regard it with plea- 
sure, even though he viewit only as an actual scene. 
He will be content with the brilliant scenic effect, 
the soft and soothing atmosphere, the delicate 
color, and thechanging forms. This work must con- 
tribute greatly to advance the artist’s reputation. 

His next most elaborate work is entitled Alastor, 
and illustrates the following passage from Shel- 
ley’s poem—‘“‘Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude :” 


“Obedient to the light 
That shone within his soul, he went pursuing 
The winding of the dell. The rivulet 





Wanton and wild, through many a deep ravine, 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the mass, with hollow harmony, 

Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 

It danced, like childhood, laughing as it went; 

Then through the plain in coat 1 wanderings crept, 

Reflecting every herb and drooping bud 

That overhung its quietness. 0 stream! 
Whose opatise ts inaccessible profound, 

Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? 

Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 

Thy searchless fountains, and invisible course, 

Have each their type in me; and the wide sky 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 

What oozy cavern, or what wandering cloud 

Contains thy waters, as the universe 

Tell where these living thoughts reside, when stretched 

Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 

T the passing wind!” 

T. Addison Richards was born in London, and 
when achild, removed with his father, the Rev.Wm. 
Richards, to Georgia, where the family now resides. 

At the age of twelve years he illustrated a 
manuscript of 150 pages in water colors. While 
going to school he prepared a work entitled 
‘¢ Young Ladies’ Instructor in Flower Painting,” 
which was published in Baltimore. From flower 
painting he proceeded to landscape painting, and 
finally to teaching painting in Georgia. His 
next effort was a series of romantic views, en- 
graved upon steel by eminent artists, and pub- 
lished in a volume entitled ‘‘ Georgia Illustrated,” 
edited by his brother, Wm. C. Richards, Esq. 
He then commenced the study of the law, and 
for a year devoted himself to the tomes of Coke, 
Blackstone, and Kent. The law was distasteful, 
and he suddenly abandoned it, and came to New 
York with the determination to become a profes- 
sional artist, where, during nine years, he has 
been a faithful student of nature. More of Rich- 
ard’s works have been engraved than any of our 
younger artists. Our artist is also a clever lite- 
ratéur. He was at one time connected with his 
brother in the publication of the “ Orion,” a 
monthly magazine, for which he wrote numerous 
tales, romances, and sketches. In 1853, he pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, ‘‘Summer Stories of the 
South,” a volume of romances, illustrating the 
scenery of Georgia and South Carolina. A series 
of illustrated articles on the Scenery and Topo- 
graphy of the Republic have appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine. He writes occasionally for the lite- 
rary journals abroad, and is now preparing an 
elegant illustrated volume on landscape for a 
house in New York. 

In I849, Mr. Richards was elected an associate 
of the National Academy, and an Academician, 
and in 1850 a member of the council, and corre- 
sponding secretary. In person our artist is about 
the medium height, slender, pale, with blue eyes, 
and very fair hair. His disposition is amiable ; 
his manner gentle; his conversation fluent; his 
age about 28; his studio in the New York 
University. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Ratification of the Reciprocity Treaty—Storms and Suffer- 
ing at the South—Seizure of the Benjamin Franklin 
Steamer —California— Oregon — Texas— Nebraska— Brit- 
ish Deserters—Dead Bishops— Mayor under Indictment— 
French Squadron at New York, etc. 


Srvce our last summary the political note of preparation 
has been reverberating all over the country. Conventions, 
primary elections, amalgamations, and divisions have been 
in full blast, exhibiting the operation of that machinery 
by which the steamship of the state is put so vigorously 
ahead. In all the states of the Union accounts of the agri- 
cultural crops have been published, and the inference from 
these has been that, in spite of the drought, the harvest 
will be of an average character on the whole. In the early 
part of September a hurricane swept through South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and passed along the seaboard to the 
north with more or less ruinous results. Charleston and 
Savannah especially suffered, and the cotton crop of the 
two states was damaged toa very disastrous extent. Sub 
scriptions have been taken up for the people of Savannah 
in our chief northern cities. The cholera reports have 
been indicating a subsidence of that deadly malady, while 
at New Orleans, Savannah, and other places in the South, 
the yellow fever has succeeded it with great virulence. 

On 4th September, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
issued a decree sustaining the City of Erie in its Railway 
War, and ordering the Railway Company to remove the 
track from the streets of the town, and also in Harbor 
Creek. 

On 11th September, President Pierce proclaimed the rati- 
fication of the Recipriocity Treaty ‘between England and 
the United States, respecting the interests of the British 
Provinces. By this, as most people are now aware, the 
Americans are admitted to a share in the Sea Fisheries of 
the coasts of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Kdward Island, to the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, and a freedom from duty on the lumber floated from 
our soil down the river St. John; while it is agreed that bread- 
stuffs, the necessaries of life, fish, coal, and all kinds of ores, 
timber, gypsum, and a variety of other merchandise, 
shall be interchanged free of duty, by the people of both 
nations. By the exercise of the imperial privilege, the 
river St. Lawrence and the Fisheries have been thrown 
open to the citizens of our States. But the operation of 
the free trade part of the treaty depends on the decision of 
legislative bodies, both in the Colonies and in these States, 
Une of the colonies, Canada, has formally accepted the 
agreement, and it is not doubted that the others will do 
the same. The action of Congress, also, will probably be 
favorable to the treaty. 

On 15th, the District Attorney of New York, filed a libel 
on the steamer Benjamin Franklin, which was accordingly 
seized on suspicion of being armed and munitioned to pro- 
ceed to Venezuela, in aid of the rebels there. But after an 
examination by the authorities, she was allowed to clear 
out for St. Thomas.—On 22d, Captain J. Smith, late of the 
Julia Moulton, was arrested in New York, charged with 
being engaged in the slave-trade. He had succeeded in 
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landing 660 slaves on the coast Cuba, after which he burn 
ed the brig. A wealthy ship-chandler was arrested at the 
same time. The Boston authorities refused to send back to 
the British Province of Prince Edward Island, two desert- 
ers to be shot. The men were also charged with larceny, 
and, were it not for the military forfeit, would have been 
found guilty. On 22d September, one was acquitted, and 
the other found guilty. But his case was sent on appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and some merciful hocus-pocus of the 
lawyers may save his life from the paw of the British lion. 
On 23rd, bills of indictment were found against Mayor 
Westervelt, of New York, and councilmen Rowe and Seely, 
for granting liquor licenses contrary to the laws of the 
state. Eleven hundred liquor dealers were also indicted 
for selling without license. Bishop Wainwright, Episco- 
palian, of New York, and Bishop Gartland, Catholic, of Sa- 
vannah, died in the month of September. Dr. Thomas, of 
Hartford, was elected to the see of the former. Toward 
the close of the month, four French men-of-war, two fri- 
gates and two steamers, were at anchor in the Bay of New 
York, 

California has been rejoicing over the plenty of her 
crops—cereal as well as aureal, and agitating her annual 
elections. The news from the mines was cheering, and 
some rich new diggings were discovered at Santa Barbara. 
Trade, however, refuses to obey any more of those feverish 
impulses proper to the commencement of society in such a 
place, and seems, by reason of the contrast, to be especially 
dull. Salt has been discovered in Los Angelos country, 
and a company has been organized to manufacture it. A 
eompany has been formed for the connection of Sonora and 
Stockton by telegraph. The Know-Nothings had formed 
an organization in San Francisco, and the foreigners had 
formed one in opposition. The usual amount of fights 
and murders had taken place—the Chinese being particu- 
larly prominent in the wild work of assault and battery. 
Mr. Atkins, charged with the murder of Mr. Way, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Bateman, charged with an attempt to kill 
Mr. Soub, of the Chronicle, had been discharged. English 
and French vessels of war were going in and out of the 
Bay of San Francisco, leading people to think they were 
in pursuit of the Russian ships, Aurora and Diana. 

Immigration is rapidly increasing by way of the plains, 
and it is thought the population this year, will be increased 
20,000 from that cause. The Chinese are coming in, in such 
numbers, and are, in general, such an isolated, semi-barba- 
rous, and sickly people, that the entire press of the state 
complains of them as a nuisance. They amount to over 
40,000 persons, and it is thought some law must be passed 
forbidding the importation of them. 

In Oregon gold diseoveries had been made by the In 
dians, thirty miles below the dales of the Columbia. The 
wheat harvest was good, but prices of labor were very high- 
The Hon. Mr. Davis has resigned the governorship of the 
territory, in consequence of illness in his family at home- 
Captain Crosby was about taking two vessels to Hong 
Kong, to open the trade of Oregon with China and Japan. 
The overland immigration to the territory continued, and 
the Indians were troublesome in the southern parts 
Mount Hood is discovered to be, or to have been a volcano, 
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showing at present no signs of active eruption, though 
smoke issues from it. A fine granite quarry has been dis- 
covered near Portland. The harvest was good, and the 
Know-Nothings were making their invisible organizations. 

In Texas, the yellow fever made great ravages, especially 
in Galveston. The population of that city is less than five 
thousand, out of which fifty-eight died in one week in 
September. The selection of lands for the settlement of 
the Indians was made—the locations being all on the 
Brazos River, where a number of tribes were preparing to 
settle. 

The late news from Fort Laramie, in the Nebraska Ter- 
ritory, has been disastrous. On 19th of August, Lieut. 
Gratton and twenty men who had gone out from that place 
to arrest some Indians who had stolen cattle from an emi- 
grant, were set upon by a thousand of the Wazazies, and 
massacred—only one escaping to tell the tale. Next day 
the Indians went to the post of the Fur Company, and pil- 
laged it. Fort Laramie is seven hundred miles from Fort 
Leavenworth, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and its 
usual garrison was about fifty-seven men. The necessity 
of increasing our army on the frontiers, and in the centre, 
has been felt, and the military stations will, doubtless, be 
reinforced. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


MEXIOO. 


It is stated that Northern and Eastern Mexico are in 
revolution against Santa Anna. But the Dictator seems 
to hold his own steadily enough, and the last distinct piece 
of news from that indistinct part of the world, is, that the 
troops of the government gained a decided victory over 
the insurgents, under Don Jose de la Garza, at Ciudad 
Victoria, capital of Tamaulipas, on 22d of August. Gene- 
ral Alvarez is said to be alive, and at the head of the gov- 
ernment of Guerrero—though the government organs 
continue to assert that he is dead. Santa Anna was 
encouraging immigration from France, and 2000 Swiss were 
said to be on their way, to form the nucleusof hisarmy. He 
has suppressed thirteen active squadrons of his forces, 
doubtful, very probably, of the loyalty of their adhesion. 
His peculiar policy has been further indicated by his 
friendship for the sons of Iturbide, sometime emperor of 
Mexico. Don Augustin, the eldest, has been named aid-de- 
camp to the Dictator, and his youngest brother has been 
appointed Secretary of Legation to Washington. Alvarez, 
it was stated, had entered the city of Ayuntla, and was 
marching with a strong force, through Guerrero, toward 
Mexico, to finish Santa Anna, or be finished himself. In- 
telligence from Mexico reported that, on 12th of August, 
Count Raousset de Boulbon was executed. 


CUBA. 


In Cuba, the authorities were preparing the reception 
of Concha, the governor who supersedes Pezuela. The im- 
portation of African slaves to the island still continued, in 
spite of the proclamations of the captain-general, and this 
importation was chiefly carried on in American ships, and 
by sea-captains from our states. Mark Chauncey, of Phila- 
delphia, and William Wynn, of Maine, along with a num- 
ber of Portuguese sailors, have been imprisoned in Tacon 
jail, for their share in running in a cargo of bozales, in 
the slaver Esperanza, Neither the Creoles nor any other 
class of people in Cuba exhibit any tendency to revolution; 
the only excitement among them has been produced by 
the preparations for Concha’s ceremonious reception. The 
Chief of the Treasury Department at Havana has shown, 
in a circular, that the Queen Dowager Christina had in ten 
years received from the revenues of that island one million 
six hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. In the begin- 
ning of October, Captain-General Concha saw himself in- 
stalled in the office of the late Captain-General Pezuela. 





GUATEMALA, 


From the republic of Guatemala, we have accounts of 
pronouncements in Quesaltenango, Solola, and other 
places, proposing the appointment of His Excellency, 
President Carrera, a native mestizo, and at one time a 
herd-boy at a farm-house, Perpetual President, with the 
right of nominating his successor, till the country be in a 
fit condition to discuss such matters with serenity. They 
propose to invest him with all the privileges of kingship, 
far exceeding, indeed, those of Santa Anna of Mexico. 
The question has been referred to the Council of State, 
composed of the ministers of the various departments, with 
his excellency at its head, and there seems little doubt 
that the half-blooded Carrera will become the dictator of 
the most considerable of the Central American republics 
Santa Anna’s success has encouraged this movement in 
Guatemala, which has the hearty support of the priest- 
hood. Carrera, by a decree, has put an end to the Belgian 
settlement, established about twelve years ago, at the Bay 
of St. Tomas, on the north coast. 


NICARAGUA. 


In Nicaragua, the whole population seem to have taken 
to their guns, and ranged themeelves either on the side of 
Castillon or Chamorro. It is agreed that if the revolution 
continues much longer the country will be ruined. Inthe 
midst of the tumult, some of our citizens, such as Captain 
Myrick, in the employment of the Transit Company, and 
Mr. Henry Gottel, have been arrested by the President’s 
authority, for various reasons, Gottel’s case made a great 
noise, and but for the interference of our consul at San 
Juan del Sur, he would have bewn shot. The chief interest 
attaching to these squabbles with our citizens, is the proba- 
bility that the interference of our government may yet be 
brought to bear upon the feverish destinies of Nicaragua. 


NEW GRANADA, 


Latest news from New Granada states that Senor Obaldia, 
vice-president of the republic, had escaped from Bogota 
and the custody of Melo, and taken charge of the executive 
power at Ibague. It was reported that the brigantine 
Winthrop had arrived from the United States, with about 
5000 muskets, and other war munitions for the govern- 
ment. Another reinforcement of muskets, also from the 
United States, had gone to Carthagena. Gen Mosquera 
was in Honda, busily employed in organizing an army of 
the north. The health of the Isthmus, at the great cross- 
ing, was good. 


HONDURAS, ETC. 


In addition to their plague of locusts, the people of Hon- 
duras have been affiicted by a severe conflagration, which 
destroyed the business part of the capital, involving a loss 
of half a million of dollars. In the Banda Orientale, the 
citizens of Montevideo were about to declare that a free 
port. In Paraguay, a North American company was about 
opening a cigar factory on a very extensive scale. Senor 
Manuel Bustamente has been elected Vice-President of 
Ecuador. Chili has declared her neutrality in the present 
European war, and her legislature has passed a law by 
which the, poorer people shall receive the services of the 
clergy gratis. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

For some time past, we have been assured that, after all 
the premature reports on the subject, the Sandwich Islands 
were about to become part and parcel of our republican 
confederacy. Mrgj Commissioner Gregg, it was said, had 
drawn up an agreement to that end, and it had received 
the assent of King Kamehameha, and the majority of his 
council. People were let to think the treaty was already 
on its way to Washington. But there is no certainty in 
all this. The kingdom of Hawai is not so easily unkinged. 
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Previously to the date of last intelligence, a squadron of 
French and English war-ships was at Honolulu, no doubt 
for the purpose of letting all concerned know that the 
European powers are always ready to uphold their pro- 
tectorate over Kamehameha the Third and his realm. The 
king and his court were received in the loudest kind of 
roya] state, on board the fiag-ships of the two nations, and 
all the representatives of foreign states accompanied his 
majesty. He is very much worried and watched, among 
them all, apparently. As yet, there is no certain sign of 
Hawaian annexation, any more than on the side of Cuba, 
or of Russian Sitka. The European powers seem to have 
made up their minds on that subject. As regards that 
Russian slice of America which we have been looking to, 
beth England and France have agreed with Russia (this is 
stated by the governor of the Hudson Bay Company) that 
the Czar’s possessions there shall not be molested! In all 
things we have a coalition against us, inimical to the 
growth of our power. 


BRITISH PROVINCES. 


The Queen of England and the President of the United 
States have ratified the Reciprocity treaty between the 
states and the colonies; and, on 23d September, the Cana- 
dian legislature accepted it. By royal prerogative, the 
freedom of the St. Lawrence and a partnership in the 
fisheries have been granted to our citizens; and the Cana- 
dian parliament has passed an act, giving our citizens right 
to purchase lands in the queen’s provinces to the extent 
of 400 acres each; and many have availed themselves of 
this privilege. At the same time the British Secretary of 
State has intimated his intention of doing away with all 
the imperial custom-houses of British America—a remark- 
able change. 

A Tory ministry, under the premiership of Sir Allan 
McNab, has succeeded the ministry of Mr. Hincks; but this 
will not check the progress of liberal measures in Canada. 
Lord Elgin is about to resign his office of Governor General 
of the British Provinces. 

The people of Nova Scotia, finding their fisheries handed 
over, by royal prerogative, to the participation of our citi- 
zens, have a general but indistinct sense of grievance, and 
say the only sensible way of acting and rectifying them- 
selves, would be to become a portion of our federation at 
once. A rational discontent. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


Tae War.—The latest attempt of the temporizing Ger- 
man powers, hias been rejected in his usual uncomplying 
style by the imperious Nicholas. He is on the Pruth to be 
sure; but not on his marrow-bones. On 10th and 13th of 
August they sent their respective documents and demands 
to St. Petersburg, and on Ist September they had their 
answer. He would not consent that the bygone treaties 
with the Porte should be wiped out. He would not consent 
to give up his protectorate of the Danubian principalities, 
nor the supremacy of the Black Sea. No doubt these things 
would be vast sacrifices, and the Czar must be reduced very 
low indeed before he would consent to make null and void 
the hereditary policy of his dynasty, and cause the history 
of Russia to retrograde half a century. He will certainly 
stand on his imperial right and surrender none of it. The 
London Times speaks of the result of the German diplomacy 
with sarcastic impatience. It refuses to inflict on its 
readers the mass of documents bearing upon it, and winds 
up by declaring that all has failed; “the notes of Austria 
and the exhortations and prayers of Prussia are flung in 
their faces.” This is a correct description of the Czar’s way 
of carrying on his diplomacy. Such, just now is the state 
of that central machinery on which hang all the move- 
ments of all the armaments. Austria does not think she 
ought to go to war with Russia for the refusal, and Prussia 
makes no sign of saying any thing, pro or con. 





But Austrian troops have entered the principalities at 
four points: Rothenthurm, Prediala, Botza and Bistritz. 
Omar Pasha, with his army, reduced to 18,000 men, was in 
Bucharest on 22d of August. English and French gun- 
boats keep the mouths of the Danube free. On the 4th of 
September, the expedition of the allies sailed from Varna, 
for the Crimea, carrying 25,000 English and 35,000 French 
land forces, and 20,000 Turkish and Egyptian soldiers, pro- 
vided with all the military means of battle and bombard- 
ment, attack and defense. The fleet was manned by over 
20,000 seamen, and the entire presented the most powerful 
armament that ever floated on the Euxine, or, indeed, any 
other sen. Prince Menschikoff awaited them within the 
formidable walls of Sebastapol, defended by its strong gar- 
rison, and supported by an intrenched camp of 60,000 men. 
The Czar stood firm, and a levy of one man for every thou- 
sand was taking place throughout the western part of the 
empire. 

The history of the grand Baltic armament under Sir 
Charles Napier and Baraguay d’Hilliers, is one of contempt- 
ible failure. The allies, whose expedition had threatened 
the chief fortresses of the Czar in the Gulf of Finland with 
destruction, took a couple of forts on the little island of 
Aland, and then ceased altogether. They went home. But 
they first offered the Aland Islands to Sweden, who refused 
to take such a paltry and perilous gift, and when, by re- 
peated solicitations they could not oblige her to accept 
them, they blew up the fortifications and left them. In 
the beginning of September, all the French troops were on 
their return in French and English vessels. Cholera came 
down along with them, and the soldiers were put into hos- 
pitals at Kiel, Friedrichsort, and other places. The whole 
squadron of Parseval Dechene, 45 ships were to meet and 
cast anchor at Cherbourg in the beginning of October; and 
36,000 men were to disembark at the same time to take up 
their quarters on the shore. Most of the British ships 
were also.returning, and Admiral Napier had expressed a 
wish to resign his command. 

In Asia matters continued pretty much as they were; 
except that Guyon, the European soldier, had been made 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish forces. The latter had 
suffered a defeat at Kars; but the mountain-Sultan, Scha. 
myl, had made a charge down upon Tiflis, capital of 
Georgia, ravaging two hundred villages in his way; and 
the Rusrians bastily evacuated Bayazid, and marched to 
protect their central positions, leaving the Ottoman terri- 
tory free. Itis reported that Persia has turned against 
the Porte. 


SPAIN. 


In Spain, Espartero and his ministry have been doing all 
in their power to repress the spirit of republican revolu- 
tion. They refused to bring Queen Christina to trial, at 
the vehement request of the men of the clubs and barri- 
caders, and permitted her to quit Madrid on 28th of August 
with her husband, Rianzares, and her five children, and 
proceed under escort on the road to Portugal. Espartero 
has put down the clubs of Madrid, and the juntas of the 
Provinces, and labored hard to fix the allegiance of the 
army and the priesthood round the throne of Isabella. 
But though the friends of order and monarchy were con- 
gratulating each other on the prospects of quiet times, the 
country was in a feverish and troubled condition; the dis- 
arming of the clubs and dissolution of the juntas having 
greatly exasperated and increased the number of the dis 
contented. Orense, Marquis Albaida, the acknowledged 
head of the Republican party, has fled from Madrid, and 
lies in concealment, carrying on those secret operations, 
which will soon betray themselves in outbreaks all over 
the nation. It is stated with confidence that republican- 
ism has been organized every where, and that the friends 
of Democracy only bide their time to rise in arms, Our 
ambassador, Mr. Soule, has been very much mixed up with 
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hese insurgent proceedings, and he had left Madrid to take 
up his residence a little nearer to the frontier. He was in- 
vited to attend a dinner given by the journalists to Espar- 
tero and his new ministry, but would not go. The govern. 
ment organs denounced him fiercely for his adhesion to the 
party of the republic, and his participation in their pro- 
ceedings, declaring that he ran away from Madrid to avoid 
the consequences of his secret hostility to the existing 
order of things. Mr. Soule,in reply to these charges, 
wrote to the Diario Espanol an indignant letter, in which 
he declared his respect for the people, and stigmatized the 
wretches who flatter and deceive them. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Soule is the friend of Albaida, and the republi- 
cans, and there is as little doubt that the latter are about 
to agitate Spain in an unprecedented manner. But they 
will have the Queen and her ministers, the priesthood, and 
the Carlist Pretender against them—formidable odds. 


FRANCE. 


In France the discontent and servitude of the people isin 
some sort mitigated by the pomp and circumstance of war, 
reports of the real, and the mimicry of reviews and sham. 
fights. The Hippodrome of Paris, and its grand siege of 
Silistra, is to the populace of that city, what the old fights 
and shows of the amphitheatre were to the Romans. Louis 
Napoleon, having formed a strong camp of 100,000 men at 
Boulogne, received in that place the visits of the Kings 
of Belgium and Portugal, and the Prince Consort of Eng- 
land. The receptions took place during the first week of 
September, and that of Prince Albert was extremely cor- 
dial. The emperor pledged the health of Queen Victoria, 
and the prince, in reply, hoped to see the French Emperor 
soon in England, to receive the hospitality of the Queen 
and the nation, A grand sham fight of a spirited nature 
was conducted by the emperor and his generals, with the 
highest intrepidity and eclat. The emperor returned to 
Paris on 15th September, and a loan of four hundred mil- 


lions francs was proposed. These pageantries could not be 
exhibited for nothing. 


POLAND. 


It is stated that the Czar Nicholas, dreading the results 
of a war in the centre of Europe, in which the Poles would 
be invited by the Western allies to break out in rebellion 
against him, has expressed a design of establishing the 
Kingdom of Poland, under the government of one of his 
sons. Be that as it may, Prince Czartoryski, now a resi- 
dent of Paris, addressed a letter to his countrymen, in the 
middle of September, warning them that their indepen- 
dence may possibly be at hand, but imploring them not to 
be deceived by the promises of the Czar. This manifesto, 
put forth, of course, with the consent of Louis Napoleon, 
shows that should the war continue, the policy of France, 
and also of England would be to separate Poland from the 
dominions of the Czar. The Poles, to be sure, can have little 
reliance on any of those despots, one way or the other; 
but these facts indicate the possibility of one more rising 
on their part, should the Czar refuse to come to terms. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


The Chinese rebellion proceeds at the same slow rate. 
Nothing decisive is as yet done in the north. But Canton 
was in a state of alarm, expecting an attack by the rebel 
forces, under Ho-tuk, a chief of the Triad Society. The 
Americans, English, and other Europeans were prepared to 
put their valuables on board the ships of their respective 
countries, at a moment’s notice, and our war-steamer John 
Hancock, along with some British ships, had turned their 
broadsides to the shore. The Impecrialists in the town 
were well prepared for resistance, and it was expected that 





the terrible proceedings of Shanghai were about to be re 
peated in Canton. Commander Ringgold was at Hong 
Kong, co-operating with the English war-vessels in their 
attempts to put down the pirates infesting that part of the 
world, 

The news of American diplomacy in China is more inter- 
resting and significant than that of the war, with which, 
however, it is intimately identified. On 21st of May, Mr. 
McLane, the U. 8. commissioner to China, proceeded in the 
Susquehanna war-steamer up the river Yangtse Keang, ac- 
companied by the tender Confucius, for the purpose of 
holding an interview with the Imperialist Viceroy of 
Keang-nan, at Keunshan, and also visiting the rebel 
chiefs at Nankin. Moving up the river to Silver Island, 
where he expected to meet the viceroy, Mr. McLane was told 
he could not see him then, but should on the return of the 
vessels. The expedition then proceeded toward Ching- 
Keang-foo, a city held by the rebels, where a shot was fired 
across the bows of the Susquehanna, from the shore. 
Lieutenant Duer went ashore, accompanied by officers and 
missionaries, and obliged the sullen and reluctant Wo, 
commander-in-chief of the station, to apologize for the shot, 
and promise that the American flag should be respected, 
The rebels, it must be observed, have no cordial feeling 
toward Americans, seeing that we rather lean to the 
powers that be, as yet. The steamer then lay off Kurachow, 
till permission should arrive for its further advance to 
Nankin. It was brought by an officer, and on 27th May 
the ships anchored before the capital of the Taeping-Wang. 
Mr. McLane sent on shore his demand for an interview; 
but was obliged to send Lieut. Duer and others after it, to 
oblige the people at the city gates to forwardit. At last, 
by showing themselves peremptory, the Americans had 
their missive carried te the interior city, where the Pre- 
tender dwells, surrounded by his five Wangs or Kings—the 
North, the South, the East, the West, and the Central. On 
30th an answer to the message was sent back. If the 
American envoy would knock his head on the matting be. 
fore the Taeping-Wang, offer presents of gold and silver, 
and the homage customary in such cases, he should have 
the interview. The angry commissioner said he would 
never do such homage to men in rebellion against the em- 
peror, with whom the Americans were in alliance; and so 
ended the negotiation. The ships went up the river sixty 
miles further, to show their independence of Taeping, and 
then ran rapidly down to Silver Island. But the Imperial- 
ists were as shy as the rebels. The Viceroy did not come 
to the interview. He sent to say he would meet the com- 
missioner at Hang Chow—which probably tempted the dis- 
appointed official to make a ferocious pun at his expense. 
Every thing seems to show that the poor Chinese, by their 
intestine commotions and massacres are only offering the 
Americans, English, and other foreigners the favorable 
opportunity of putting down both, and possessing all the 
sea-ports of the monarchy. 

After the signing of the late treaty with Japan, Commo- 
dore Perry prepared to leave; but before he went he wished 
to have a view of Yeddo, and steamed from Yokohama ac- 
cordingly in the direction of the capital—telling the Man- 
darins he merely wished to give the emperor a naval 
salute. Those officers, however, opposed this strenuously, 
and when they were not listened to, solemnly declared 
they would use their swords to destroy themselves by the 
hari kari, and the interpreters should and would do the 
same. Not willing to have them kill themselves on his 
decks, the commodore turned back, and then proceeded to 
inspect the newly-conceded harbors. On 17th of April he 
visited the bay of Semoda; and on 6th May proceeded to 
Hokodade in Matsmay, which they reached on the 11th. 
This is a large and commodious harbor—an excellent place 
of resort for whalers, On 3lst of May Commodore Perry 
sailed for Shanghai, and arrived there on 13th of June. 
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Shakspearés Scholar: Being Historical and Critical 
Studies of his Text, Characters, and Commentators, with 
an Examination of Mr. Collier’s Fobio of 1632. By Rich- 
ard Grant White, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

This handsome volume, one of the most elegant in point 
of mechanical execution ever issued in the country, has a 
great advantage over most works of the kind, in being emi- 
nently readable. Mr. White has happily interspersed ex- 
positions of Shakspeare’s characters, and tributes to pro- 
minent actors, and truculent comments on some of Shak- 
speare’s commentators, with his strictly textual criticisms. 
The reader who once commits himself to the company of 
Mr. White, soon finds that he is no Dry-as-dust, but a live 
companion, full of brilliancy and geniality, as well as 
judgment and erudition. He is, likewise, a critic after the 
approved modern fashion, more anxious to interpret than 
to controvert, more desirous of exhibiting his author than 
of making an exhibition of himself. He also has a feeling 
that itis sacrilege to alter Shakspeare’s text, under the 
pretence of improving it; and he is accordingly brought 
into especial antagonism to Mr. Collier, whom he belabors 
with a discriminating and intelligent remorselessness, 
which every orthodox lover of Shakspeare must applaud. 
Collier is a literary fogie, who has been seduced into literary 
red-republicanism; and it must be confessed that he has 
contrived to combine the faults of both extremes in a way 
beyond the powers of any man but a proser turned icono- 
clast, or a boré suddenly infected with the genius of despe- 
ration. 

The Historical Sketch of the Text of Shakspeare, is per- 
haps the ablest portion of the work, and we commend it to 
all readers of Shakspeare as a valuable guide to accurate 
judgments on the various editors of Shakspeare. The 
oracular infelicities of criticism of some of these dignified 
meddiers with the text—the audacious corrections and 
alterations of others, who, as Campbell said of Cibber, 
“Left their vermin in the sacred precincts of Shakspeare” 
—are sharply and clearly exposed; and Mr. White’s own 
statement of the principles which should guide an editor of 
Shakspeare, and to which, in his own explanations of dark 
and difficult passages, he has rigidly conformed, is admira- 
ble. In his long arraignment of Mr. Collier’s celebrated 
“Corrected Folio,” there is not one charge which we should 
feel disposed to soften, viz: that it possesses in itself no 
authority, and that conseyuently its proposed emendations 
must be judged by their intrinsic worth ; that the corrector 
did not feel the poetry of Shakspeare, did not take his 
wit, and did violate his dramatic propriety; that his cor- 
rections were made in disregard of the context; that they 
were not made until after the Restoration, when Shak- 
speare’s contemporaries had passed away, and emendation 
must have been conjectural; that the corrector disregarded 
the tastes and customs of Shakspeare’s day, and sought 
to make Shakspeare’s text conform to the tastes and 
customs of his own day; that he made changes in the text 
merely because he could not understand it; that he blun- 
dered in making his corrections, was obliged to erase them 
and substitute others, which could not have been the case 
if he had had “authority ;” that the corrections which 





would best sustain his claim to authority, have been made 
by the conjectures of others, and some of them by medi- 
ocre minds; that of 1103 proposed changes in the text of 
the folio of 1632, at least 1015 are entirely inadmissible 
into the original text, 173 are already a part of the received 
text, leaving but 117, a little more than one-twelfth of the 
entire number, from which future editors may carefully se- 
lect emendations; that it is highly probable that correctors 
of two or three generations labored upon the volume; that 
there are other existing folios, similar in every respect to 
this, and confessedly entitled to no confidence; and finally, 
that this folio is filled with errors of all the various kinds 
committed by editors and commentators, of every grade of 
capacity and incapacity, during the last hundred and fifty 
years; and that it contains a large number of the specific 
mutilations perpetrated by them, and adds to those more 
than have heretofore been attempted by all the mutilators 
of the text combined. This is a heavy list of charges to 
make against a book which has been received by many 
readers of Shakspeare as an authoritative collection of 
textual corrections, but it seems to us that Mr. White not 
only makes out his case, but might have made even a 
stronger one, had he chosen. 

This able introduction is followed by notes and com- 
ments on the various plays, extending to about four hun- 
dred pages. They are the result of a life’s study of Shak- 
speare, and will be read with delight by all students of the 
great dramatist. The guiding principle of the writer was 
not “ to decide what Shakspeare might have written, or 
what he could have written, or to seek the interpretation 
of his thoughts from those who proclaim themselves his 
prophets, but to learn from him what he did write, and to 
study to understand that in the submissive yet still inqui- 
ring spirit with which a neophyte listens to the teachings 
of a reverend and no less beloved master.” Many of the 
suggestions and corrections of Mr. White are singularly 
able, original, and just. Others are ingenious, but ques- 
tionable. In some rare instances he offends the taste and 
associations of readers of Shakspeare, by explanations 
that are strained and “from the purpose” of the poet. His 
great offense in this regard is one suggestion in his remarks 
on the Merchant of Venice, which we forbear to name. In 
respect to his expositions of Shakspeare’s characters, we 
can go along very well with him, leaving out his deprecia- 
tion of Isabella, in Measure for Measure. His tribute to 
Imogen has all the fervor of a lover, with more than 
lover’s discrimination. it is, perhaps, the noblest, most 
beautiful, and most eloquent passage in the whole 
work. 

In conclusion, we would cordially advise all intelligent 
readers of Shakspeare to obtain Mr. White’s book. While 
it will repay the most thoughtful perusal, the most hasty 
and superficial reader will never find it dull. Especially 
will every man who has toiled through the mass of English 
commentators on Shakspeare, welcome a critic who has a 
fine and deep sense of Shakspeare’s genius, whe has studied 
the various processes of his amazing imagination, and who 
depends as much on his trained capacity in interpretative 
criticism, to pierce the clouds of Shakspeare’s dark and 
verbally confused passages, as on his antiquarian lore. 


(490) 
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Pirmilian. A“ Spasmodic” Tragedy. By J. Percy Jones. 
New York; Redfield, 1 vol. 12mo. 


“Tam not arrogant enough,” says Mr. J. Percy Jones, 
in his modest preface to this high-pressure tragedy, “to 
assert that this is the finest poem which the age has pro- 
duced; but I shall feel very much obliged to any gentle- 
man who can make me acquainted with a better.” And 
indeed it would be difficult, admitting the author’s theory 
of the purpose and the materials of poetry, to find its 
match, much less its superior. The spasmodic and despe- 
rate school of poets must survey his triumphant success in 
realizing the wildest ideal of their explosive imaginations, 
with mingled admiration and despair. 

“‘ Firmilian” is the production of Professor Aytoun, the 
present editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, better known by 
his skill in parody than by his original “Lays.” It is 
especially designed as a satire on Alexander Smith’s “ Life 
Drama,” though it does not confine its ridicule to him alone. 
That eminent critic, Mr. George Gilfillan, whose magazine 
articles have so long guided the literary judgments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, comes in for his share of the 
writer’s scorn, being represented under the name of Apol- 
lodorus. Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, and others, are like- 
wise touched with no gentle finger. Like all elaborate 
attempts at quizzing, it is carried occasionally too far, but 
the general strain of its ludicrous caricature of the “ con- 
vulsives” of literature, is as wholesome as it is ingenious 
and forcible. The following soliloquy of Firmilian, expres- 
sive of his incapacity to realize through crime a sense of 
remorse sufficiently keen to enable him to depict the re- 
morse of Cain, is a fair hit at the bombast, bravado and 
weak word-piling, which are now sometimes passed off as 
sublime poetry. 


“ Alas! I fear 
I have mista’en my bent! What’s Cain to me, 
OrTIto Cain? I cannot realize 
His wild sensations—it were madness then 
For me to persevere. Some other bard 
With weaker nerves and fainter heart than mine 
Must gird him to the task. ‘Tis not for me 
To shrine that page of history in song, 
And utter such tremendous cadences, 
That the mere babe who hears them at the breast, 
Sans comprehension, or the power of thought, 
Shall be an idiot to its dying hour! 
I deemed my verse would make pale Hecate’s orb 
Grow wan and dark; and into ashes change 
The radiant star-dust of the milky-way. 
I deemed that pestilence, disease, and death, 
Would follow every strophe—for the power 
Of a true poet, prophet as he is, 
Should rack creation !” 


Ruskin appears in the play under the name of “The 
Graduate,” and his artistic disgust at the architecture of 
churches, is mistaken by the Inquisition for heresy, and he 
is condemned to the stake. Aytoun, of course, feels his 
full share of the rage excited in Edinburgh, by Ruskin’s 
late lectures on “ Architecture and Painting,” which the 
style of building in that city is so vehemently and violently 
assailed. The following extract describes the graduate’s 
conduct previous to his martyrdom :— 


* SeconD GENTLEMAN. 


“ When he reached the pile, 
He craved permission of the Inquisitor 
To say a word or two, That being granted, 
He turned him straightway to the raging crowd, 
Which, at his gesture, stilled itself awhile, 
And spoke in parables. ’ 


“Piast GENTLEMAN. 
“How mean you, sir? 
Did he confess his guilt ? 
* SECOND GENTLEMAN. 


“In faith, not he! 
His speech was worse than any commination. 
He cursed the city, and he cursed the church; 





He cursed the houses, and he cursed their stones. 
He cursed, in short, in such miraculous wise, 
That nothing was exempted from his ban. 

Then, sir, indeed the le’s wrath was roused, 
And a whole storm of cats came tumbling in, 
Combined with baser missiles. I was fain, 

Not wishing to be wholly singular, 

To add my contribution to the rest. 

Yet he cursed on, till the familiars gagged him— 
Bound him unto the stake, and so he died.” 


This, of course, does not do justice to the eloquence or 
the reason of Ruskin’s curses. The good people of Edin- 
burgh, who had been so long puffed for the beauty of their 
city, will never forgive the Graduate of Oxford, for the 
wounés he has inflicted on their pride. After the Inquisi- 
tors have burned him, Carlyle is brought forward to under- 
go a similar fate :— 


“There was a fellow, too, an Anabaptist, 
Or something ef the sort, from the Low Countries; 
Rejoicing in the name of Teufelsdréckh. 


* * * * 


Six times the Inquisition held debate 

Upon his tenets, and vouchsafed him speech, 
Whereof he largely did avail himself. 

But they could coin no meaning from his words, 
Further than this, that he most earnestly 
Dencunced all systems, human and divine. 

And so, because the weaker sort of men 

Are oft. misled by babbling. as the bees 

Hive at the clash of cymbals, it was deemed 

A duty to remove him. He, too, spoke, 

But never in your life, sir, did you hear 

Such hideous jargon! The distracting screech 
Of wagon-wheel ungreased, was music to it; 

And as for meaning, wiser heads than mine 
Could find no trace of it. "I was a tirade 

About fire-horses, jituns, wind-bags, owls, 
Choctaws, and horse-hair, shams, and flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms, tithes, and unveracities. 

Faith, when I heard him railing in crank terms, 
And dislocating language in his howl 

At Phantasm-Captains, Hair-and-leather Popes, 
Terrestrial Law-words, Lords, and Law-bringers,— 
I almost wished the Graduate back again : 

His style of cursing had some flavor in’t; 

The other’s was most tedious.” 


We cordially commend “ Firmilian” to all lovers of broad 
and riotous humor, even if they have not read Alexander 
Smith, the poet most remorselessly quizzed in it. We can 
almost conceive that bard himself as enjoying some of its 
parodies on his sublimities. 





Captain Canot ; or Twenty Years of an African Slaver: 
Being an Account of His Career and Adventures on the 
Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard,and in the West In 
dies. Written out and Edited, from the Captain’s Jour- 
nals; Memorandajfand Conversations. By Brantz Mayer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Nothing has been written on Africa and the African 
Slave Trade, which equals in interest and information this 
autobiography of Captain Canot—a man, combining, as 
the editor remarks, “The astuteness of Fouché, with the 
dexterity of Gil Blas,” and who describes the villainous 
things he does or sees with a graphic sincerity to which we 
know no parallel in literature. The narrative not merely 
arrests attention, it fascinates it, The volume is full of 
scenes represented with such closeness to reality, that we 
seem to witness them rather than read of them. It would 
be easy to quote many passages relating to the Captain’s 
special profession, which would interest our readers, but 
we have been particularly struck with one adventure re- 
corded in the book, which bas no relation to the biograph- 
er’s usual experience. It seems that when a mere boy, he 
was at Leghorn with his uncle, who was connected with a 
commercial house in that port, who were bankers to Lord 
Byron. The latter, while inspecting some boxes which had 
arrived from Greece, borrowed of Canot his silver pencil, 
and after making a memorandum, paused as if lost in 
thought, and, in a fit of abstraction, put the pencil in his 
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pocket. As this was the boy’s “first silver possession,” he 
was determined to reclaim it, and accordingly called at the 
poet’s villa, early the next morning, and, after considera- 
ble difficulty, was admitted into the poet’s room. The 
conclusion of the adventure we give in his own words :— 


“Byron was still in bed. Every body has heard of his 
peevishness when disturbed, or intruded on. He demand- 
ed my business in a petulent and offensive tone. I gr 
respectfully, that on the ing day I loaned him a 
silver pencil—strongly emp ng and repeating the word 
silver—which, I was grieved to say, he forgot to return. 
Byron reflected a moment, and then declared he had re- 
stored it to me on the a I mildly but firmly denied 
the fact; while his lordship as sturdily reasserted it. Ina 
short time, we were both in such a passion that Byron com- 
manded me to leave the room. I edged out of the apart- 
ment with the slow, defying air of angry boyhood; but 
when I reached the door, I suddenly turned, and lookin 
at him with all the bitterness 1 felt for the nation, call 
him, in French, an ‘English hog!’ ‘Till then our quarrel 
had been waged in Italian. Hardly were the words out of 
my mouth, when his lordship leaped from the bed, and in 
the scantiest drapery imaginable, seized me by the collar, 
inflicting such a shaking as I would willingly have ex- 
changed for a tertian e from the Pontine marshes. The 
sudden air-bath probably cooled his choler, for, in a few 
moments, we found ourselves in a pacific explanation about 
the luckless pencil. Hitherto I had not mentioned my 
uncle; but the moment I stated the relationship, Byron be- 
came pacified, and credited my story. After searching his 
pockets once more ineffectually for the lost silver, he pre- 
sented me his own gold pencil instead, and requested me to 
say why I cursed him in French. 

“*My father was a Frenchman, my lord,’ said I. 

6 And your mother?’ 

“ * She is an Italian, sir.’ 

** Ah! no wonder then you called me an English hog. 
The hatred runs in the blood; you could not help it,’ 

“ After a moment’s hesitation, he continued—still pacing 
the apartment in his night linen—‘ You don’t like the 
English, do you, my boy?’ 

No,’ said I, ‘I don’t? 

“* Why?’ continued Byron, quietly. 

*** Because my father died fighting them,’ replied I. 

“¢ Then, youngster, you have a right to hate them,’ said 
the poet, as he put me gently out of the door, and locked it 


on the inside.” 

This is certainly one of the most characteristic of all the 
anecdotes regarding Byron, and it is curious to find it re- 
corded in the biography of a slave captain. 


Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 2 vols. 16mo. 


This is a new edition, carefully revised by the author, of 
® work published in New York several years ago, and con. 
taining some of the ripest products of Hawthorne’s mind. 
The account of the “ Old Manse,” the stories of the “ Birth- 
mark,” “ Young Goodman Brown,” “ Rappaccini’s Daugh- 
ter,” “ Egotism,” “The Artist of the Beautiful,’ “The 
Christmas Banquet,” “ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” “ Roger 
Malvin’s Burial,” will not soon be forgotten by any readers 
who have previously made their acquaintance. “ P.’s Cor- 
respondence,” is one of the most ingenious and striking of 
all Hawthorne’s works. “ Earth’s Holocaust,” (which we 
take pride in saying was originally published in this maga- 
zine,) “The Celestial Railroad,” and “The Procession of 
Life,” are profoundly philosophical in their meaning and 
purpose, while the ideas they expound are clothed in forms 
of equal vividness and simplicity. “Feathertop,” and 
“Passages from an Unpublished Work,” are new. The 
latter is Hawthorne all over—thoroughly steeped in his 
peculiar sentiment and humor. The publishers have 
issued the volumes in a shape which makes them agree 
with their uniform edition of Hawthorne’s other works— 
“The Twice Told Tales,” “The Snow Image,” “ The Scar- 
let Letter,” “The House of Seven Gables,” and “The 
Blithedale Romance,” eight volumes in all. We need not 
say that every American who has the least appreciation of 
literary art, and who desires to own all the great and 
original efforts of the American mind in the sphere of ro- 
mance, should possess a complete edition of Hawthorne. 








Popular as this great writer is, and large as has been the 
circulation of his writings, we still think that if his merits 
were as widely known as they deserve, he would have 
ten readers where he now has one. In England his genius 
seems to be more deeply appreciated than in his own land. 
There he is considered the foremost man in our literature. 


British Poets. Boston: Little, Brown &@ Oo. 18mo. 


The Boston publishers are pushing on this beautiful edi- 
tion of the poets with commendable alacrity. Campbell! is 
given in one yolume. Sir Thomas Wyatt in one. Surrey 
inone. Gay in two. Parnell and Tickell in one. These 
have all been issued since we last noticed the edition. Of 
Campbell it is unnecessary to speak, for his popularity is 
co-extensive with the language. The present edition is 
edited carefully, and contains one poem not included in 
other editions of his works—a poem chiefly remarkable for 
the grandeur of one stanza, which stands out in singular 
contrast to the feebleness of the rest. The poem ison 
Wallace; and the great passage is this :— 

“When he strode o’er the wreck of each well-fought field, 

With the yellow-haired chiefs of his native land: 

For his lance never shivered on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seemed fit for archangel to wield, 

Was light in his terrible hand.” 

The poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and the Barl of Surrey 
are prefaced by extended biographies, written by the ac 
complished American editor of the work. The present are 
the first American editions of these elderly poets—elderly 
in respect to time, but with that youth and freshness of 
genius sparkling in their sentiments and imaginations, 
which never grow old. Gay, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
and the cosiest, most delightful, and most genial wit and 
satirist of his day, occupies two compact volumes. Parnell 
and Tickell are easily compressed into one. Though ne- 
cessarily included, in order to make the edition complete, 
they are far from being poets in any fine sense, and are 
doubtless excelled by many of our own unsuccessful bards 
in thought, feeling, and expression. We understand that 
James Russell Lowell is to edit Wordsworth, and Keats, 
and the Ballad Poetry of England, for this edition. 


A Journey to Central Africa; or, Life and Landscapes 
Trom Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile. 
By Bayard Taylor. Witha Map and Illustrations by 
theauthor. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1 vol 12mo. 


This is Bayard Taylor’s most attractive and most in- 
structive prose work, and it has attained a corresponding 
popularity. It went through twelve editions in a fortnight 
after its publication. We do not wonder at its success, 
because it not only gives a vast amount of information 
regarding countries unfamiliar to ordinary readers, but 
conveys that information with a clearness and certainty of 
style which stamps it on the dullest perceptions. From 
the time he starts from Alexandria, to his arrival at the 
region of the Shillook Negroes—through all his voyage up 
the Nile, and his journey across the desert—he has the 
power of so realizing the scenery and the life he witnesses, 
that he transfers his own perceptions and sensations to his 
readers. But the great charm of the book is the deep, 
tranquil happiness diffused through it, a happiness which 
steals its genial way into the mind of the reader. Taylor 
thoroughly enjoyed his whole journey; accidents and dis- 
comforts never seem to have touched his sustained and 
satisfying cheerfulness, and the “ frolic welcome” of Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses was given equally to the “thunder and the 
sunshine” of his experiences. A book so replete with 
strange scenes and adventures, where every chapter pre- 
sents a new series of sights and sensations, can be described 
only by indicating its general spirit. We intended to point 
out some passages of description, as of peculiar excellence, 
but on recurring to them, we found they are all related to 
the stream of the narrative, and the persistent mood of 
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he writer, and could not be isolated without loss. The 
book can be appreciated only by those who cordially take 
in its whole contents, and then it gives the impression of 
a work of art as well as a book of travels. 


Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. By John G. Whit 
tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo, 


A collection of prose essays, criticisms, and stories, 
worthy the reputation of Whittier. The same qualities 
which lend vigor and vividness to his verse are prominent 
in his prose—intensity of conception, fervor of feeling, au- 
dacity and elevation of thought, clearness of arrangement, 
animation and splendor of style. Every sentence gives 
evidence of coming from the heart of a man, as well as 
from the pen of a practised writer, and the thoughts: 
descriptions, and opinions, even the playfulness and humor 
indicate a mind which gravitates inevitably to what is 
noble, and true, and just. There is nothing sickly or 
spasmodic, even in his oceasional extravagances of philan- 
thropic invective. The rage is “noble rage,” and has the 
rush and sweep of a strong northern blast, healthy and 
exhilarating. There are many essays in the volume which 
are as deep and delicate in sentiment as others are passion- 
ate. “Fear the fierceness of the boy!” sings one of the 
old poets of Cupid; and probably the alternations of fierce- 
ness and tenderness in Whittier’s mind, are but different 
expressions of one predominant feeling of love. 





A Defense of “The Eclipse of Fuith.” By its Author. 
Boston: Crosby, Nicholas & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume, though especially interesting to the theo- 
logian, is not without its attractiveness to the general 
reader. The styleof Professor Rogers in controverting the 
positions assumed by the rationalists, is very captivating, 
exhibiting not a little of that wit which has been so often 
exercised in attacking the Scriptures, and so rarely in their 
defense. The special object of the volume is to reply to 
Mr. Newman’s * Reply” to the “ Eclipse of Faith;” and it 
seems to us triumphant. The chapter on “the moral 
perfection of Jesus,” reprinted from Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” is also most searchingly and caustically criticised. 
Indeed no reader of that chapter can fail to be struck with 
the want of spiritual perception in Mr. Newman’s mind. 
We doubt if Tom Paine could have blundered so grossly 
and disgracefully on a subject demanding moral and spirit- 
ual discernment, 





Notes of a Theological Student. By James Mason Hoppin. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Hoppin, unlike other tourists in Europe, does not 
attempt to give a connected account of his travels, “ with 
matter and impertinency mixed,” but publishes only his 
striking experiences of foreign life. His chapters, accord- 
ingly, are full of thought and information, conveyed in a 
style sometimes hard and abrupt, from its painful endea- 
vors after compression. The most interesting portions of 
the book are those on the University of Frederic William. 
The Home of Luther, Schiller’s Cottage, German Music, 
Parnassus, Athens, and the Religion of Islam. 





History of Cuba; or, Notes of a Traveler in the Tropics. 
By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A timely, attractive, and valuable work. Mr. Ballou 
writes from personal knowledge of Cuba, and what he 
could not learn from observation, he has mastered by 
study. Those who desire a clear view of the history, the 
political and social condition, the productions, the people, 
and the scenery of Cuba, can obtain it through this volume. 
Mr. Ballou wields a practised pen, and is equally felicitous 
in the narration of events, and the description of scenery. 
The work is illustrated by numerous engravings. 








Memorable Women: The Story of their Lives. By Mrs, 
Newton Coosland. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo- 


A capital book, containing vivid and sympathetic por. 
trayals of the lives and characters of Lady Russell, Ma- 
dame D’Arblay, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Hutchinson, Lady Fan- 
shawe, Margaret Fuller, and Lady Sale. The authoress has 
happily selected her subjects, each being the representa- 
tive of a different order of character, and each having a 
peculiar interest of its own. The volume is well written, 
discriminating, eloquent, and full of matter. Written with 
an especial reference to feminine readers, the authoress 


has made it from that very fact, all the more attractive to 
the other sex. 





Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. New York: Harper € 

Brothers. 

This cannot be considered one of Dickens’s master-pieces. 
He evidently was tired himself of his materials, and bud- 
dled them up to a conclusion long before his original inten- 
tion. There is more caricature, more repetition, more 
painful striving after effect, more dullness, and less geni- 
ality of sentiment and humor, in this novel than in any of 
his previous efforts. Yet it contains, with al! its faults, 
enough genius to make a reputation, and it is calculated to 
impress the reader all the more with the author’s great 
powers, when we consider that his failures would be an- 
other man’s triumphs. 





Chestnut Wood; A Tale. By Liele Linden. New York: 
D. Appleton d Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Liele Linden, the euphonious appellation of this new as- 
pirant for the honors of romance, exhibits considerable 
talent, especially in the delineation of humorous charac- 
ter. Jerry Goldsmith, the Yankee man-of-all-work, is 
capitally drawn, and occupies a lare space in the novel 
The serious characters, especially the rogues and rascals, 
are not so closely conceived, nor so adequately represented. 
The story is interesting, though it is not developed with 


any peculiar felicity. The domestic scenes are by far the 
best. 





History of Pyrrhus. By Jacob Abbott, with Engravings. 

New York: Harper & Brother. 1 vol. 18mo. 

This volume belongs to the series of Mr. Abbott’s roman- 
tic historical biographies. In the preface to the present 
work, the author confesses that he does not pretend to 
give ancient history as it appears after being subjected.to 
the searching tests of modern criticism, but tells the story 


with all the fabulous and mythical appendages to the ac- 
tual facts. 





Katharine Ashton. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” ete. 
New York: D, Appleton £ Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This novel evinces the characteristic merits of Miss 
Sewall’s works, enforcing through the agency of interest- 
ting narrative and attractive chatacters, the claims of mo- 
rality and religion. 





Life’s Lesson. A Tale. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


A moral and religious story of more than average ability, 
whose purport is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is 
one of those novels which we cannot help praising for the 


excellence of their purpose, without being satisfied with 
their purely intellectual merits. 





The Youth of Jefferson, or a Chronicle of Coliege Scrapes at 
Williamsburg, A. D., 1764, New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 
12mo, 


An agreeable little volume, giving, with much graceful 
ness and ease of style and representation, an idea of Jeffer- 
son in his youth, and of the manners of Virginia previous 
to the Revolution. It well repays perusal. 
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‘¢ Well, Master hatte: where does your Family live now ?” 
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